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ADVERTISEMIENT. 

The following work was tVritten in the* early part of last 
year, for Messrs. Rivington’s “ Theological Library but as 
it seemed, on its completion, little fitted for the objects with 
which that publication has been undertaken, it makes its 
appearance in an independent form. Some apology is due 
to the reader for the length of the introductory chapter, but 
it •was intended as the opening of a more extensive under¬ 
taking. It may be added, to prevent mistake, that the 
theological works ^cited at the foot of the page, are referred 
to for the facts, rather than the opinions they contain; 
though some of them, as the “ Defensio Fidei Nicenae,” 
evince gifts, moral and intellectual, of so high a cast, as to 
render it a privilege to be allowed to sit at the feet of their 
authors, and to receive the words, which they have been, as 
it were, commissioned to deliver. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


A VE^ few words will suffice fok? the purpose of explain¬ 
ing in wl'.at respects the Third Edition of this Volume 
differs from those whieh preceded it. 

Its text has been relieved of some portion of the literary 
imperfections necessarily incident to a historical sketch, its 
author’s first work, and written against time. 

Also, some additions have been made to the foot-notes. 
These are enclosed in brackets, many of them being merely 
references (under the abbreviation “ Ath. Tr.”) to his anno¬ 
tations on those theological Treiitises of Athanasius, which 
he translated for the Oxford Library of the Fathers. 

A few longer Notes, for the most j^art extracted from 
other publications of his, form an Appendix. 

The Table of Contents, and the Cfironological Table 
have both been enlarged. 

No change has been made any where affecting the 
opinions, sentiments, or speculations contained in the 
original edition,—though they are sometimes expressed 
with a boldness or decision which now displeases him;— 
except that two sentences, which needlessly reflected on the 
modern Catholic Church, have, without hurting the context, 
been relegated to a place by themselves at tlie end of the 
Appendix. 
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CHAPTKR I, 

* 

SCHOOLS AND TAKTILS IN AND ABOUT THE ANTE- 
NICENE CHURCH, CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELA¬ 
TION TO THE AHIAN HERESY. 

SECTION 1 . 

THE CHURCH OF ANIIOCIL 

It is proposed in the following pages to trace the 
outlines of the history of Arianism, between the first 
and the second Geii^eral Councils. These are its 
natural chronological limits, whether by Arianism we 
mean a heresy or a party In the Clwrch. In the 
Council held at Nicsea, in Bithynia, it wa& 

formally detected and condemned. l2rW»|^equent 
years'it ran its course,^through various lliH|K|^tions 
of opinion, and with various success, till 
the second General Council, held A.D. 381, at 
timiple, when* the^resources of hereticad subtilly^ being 
at length exhausted, the Arian party was ejected #*oni' * 
the body, and formed into a distinct 

cxterioi^n it ft is**d ^|^g this period, while it stilf 
mah\tj|inc4 i|s Iiold upc^Pttie crc@lj||i^nd the govern- 



2 Tlie Church qf^A^Hoch, [chap. i. 

merit of the Church, that it especially invites the 
attention of the student in ecclesiastical history. 
Afterwards, Arianism presents nothing new in its 
doctrine, and is only remarkable as becoming the 
animating principle of a second series of persecutions, 
when the barbarians of the North, ^ho were infected 
with it, possessed themselv^ of tlw provinces' of the 
Roman Empire. 

The line of history which is thus limited by the two 
first Ecumenical Councils, will be found to pass 
'through a variety of others, provincial and patriarchal, 
which form easy and intelligible breaks in it, and pre¬ 
sent th ; heretical doctrine in the various stages of its 
impiety. These, accordingly, shall he taken as car 
dinal points for our narrative to rest upon and it 
will matter little in the result, whether it be called a 
history of the Councils, or of Arianism, between the 
eras already marked out. 

However, it is necessary to direct the reader’s atten¬ 
tion in the first place, to the state of parties and 
schools, in and about the Church, at the time of its 
rise, and to the sacred doctrine which it assailed, in 
order to obtain a due insight iil||h “rije history of the 
controversy ; and the dtiscussions" which these subjects 
involve, will occupy a considerable portion oithe 
vxilume. address myself without delay to this 

work; this chapter, propose first to observe 

4 i|>on'ti£p^|jlhexion of Arianism with the Church of 

upon the state and genius of that Church 
|P|»rtinillve times. This shall be the subject of the 
«wtion: in those which foiled, I shall consider 
VA nation towards the heathen philosophies apd 
(ylritecs then prevalent; and tow^rdarthe of 

Alexandria, to very little^ow of 
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SECT. I.] Tlie C^iUrch o/ Antioch, 

reasoning, it is often referred. The consideration of' 
the doctrine of the Trinity shall form the second 
chapter. 


I. 

During the third century, tfie Church of Antioch 
was mgre or less j|Cknowledgcd ^as the metropolis of 
Syria, Cilicia, PhcEnicfci, -^omagene, Osrhoenc, and 
Mesopotamia, in which provinces it afterwards held 
patriarchal sway^. It had bhen the original centre of 
Apostolical missions among the heathen®; and claimed^ 
St. Peter himself for its first bishop, who had 'been 
succeeded by Ignatius, Thcophilus, Babylas, and others 
of sacred mem<3^ in the universal Church, as ch^m> 
^ions and marty!^ of the faith^. The secular impor¬ 
tance of the city added to the influence which accrued 
to it from the^rcligious associations thus connected 
with its name, especially when the Emperors made 
Syria the seat of their government. This ancient and 
celebrated Church; however, is painfully conspicuous 
in the middle of the century, as aflbrding so open a 
manifestation of the spirit of Antichrist, as to fulfil 
almost literally the prophecy of the Apostle in his 
second Epistle to Thessalonians^.* Paulus, of 
Samosata, who was raisq^ to" tiHe see of Antioch not 
many years after the martyrdom of Babylas, after 
holding the episcopate for ten years, was deposed by 
‘ a Council of eastern bishops, held in that, A.l>. 
a;r2, on the ground of his heretical notions concerning 
the nature of Christ His original calling seems to 
have been that of y sophist^; how he obtained admit* 

^ Amiq. \x, f. ^ Acts xi., xiii., xiv. 

* Vide Bileni. vol. i. &c. ^ Vide Euseb. vit. 30. 

* MosbeiWde Reb. ante Conate sac. iii. § 33. 
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tance into the clerical order is unknown; his elevation, 
or^t least his continuance in the'"see, he owed to the 
celebrated Zenobia^ to whom^ijs literal^ attainn!ents, 
and his political talents, may be supposed to have 
recommended him. 'VVhatever were the personal vir¬ 
tues of the Queen of the East, who is said to have 
been a J ewess *by birth or creed, ^ is not smfprising 
that she was littld solicitoilS for the credit or influence 
of the Christian Church within her dominions. The 
character of Paulus is consigned to history in the 
Synodal Letter of the bishops, written at the time of 
his condemnation^ ; which, being circulated through 
the Church, might fairly be trusted ^ ev en though the 
high names of Gregory of Ncocsesa^ff^and Finnilm^ 
were'hot found in the number of his Judges. He is 
therein charged with a rapacity, an arrogance, a vulgar 
ostentation and desire of popularity, £61 extraordinary 
profaneness, and a profligacy, which cannot but reflect 
seriously upon the Church and clergy which elected, 
and so long endured him. As to his heresy, it is 
difflcult to determine what were his precise sentiments 
concerning the Person of Christ, though they were 
certainly derogatory of the dqc^ine of His absolute 
divinity and eternal existence. Indeed, it is probable 
that he had not any cleiJir view on the solemn subject 
on which fhe allowed himself to speculate; nor had 
any wi^jtO'makc proselytes, and form a party in the 

iKTOT raised to tlie episcopate at the commenoement of Odmatui^s 
tiUcceitees |igfainst Sapor (TiUemont, Mem. toI. iv. Chrono).^. In the 
years Which foUowed» he held a civil ma|^istracyr^ wiA his e&desias^ical 
dignity; in the temporalities of wbi<^, moreover, he was liphdid by 
Zenobio, acme years after his formal deposition by the neighbouring 
^.bii^iOps. (Basnag*. Annal. a.d. 269, f 6.) 

I Eussb. Miat. vii. 
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Church^. Ancient writers inform us that his heresv. 
was a kind of Judaism in doctrine, adopted to plgasc 
his Jewish 4>atroness^^ and, if originating in this 
motive, it was not lilfcly to be very systematic or pro¬ 
found. His habits, too, as a sophist, would dispose 
him to employ himself in attacks upon the Catholic 
doctrine, and in ircegular discussion, r^^thcr than in the 
sincere effort to obtain some defiijite conclusions, to 
satisfy his own mind or convince others. And the 
supercilious spirit, which the Synodal letter describes 
as leading him to express contempt for the divines 
who preceded him at Antioch, would r.aturally occa¬ 
sion incaution in his theories, and a carelessness about 
guarding thea|m|from inconsistencies, even where he 
^^ereeived them; Indeed, the Primate of Syria *had 
already obtained the highest post to which ambition 
could aspire, jnd had nothin^f^ to labour for; and 
having, as \vc find, additional engagements as a civil 
magistrate, he would still less be likely to covet the 
barren honours of an hercsiarch. A sect, it is true, 
was formed upon his tenets, and called after his name, 
and has a place in ecclesiastical history till the middle 
of the fifth century; but it never was a considerable 
body, and even as 6arly as the date of the Nicene 
Council had split into parties, diffcrih{^ by various 
shades of heresy from the orthodox faith*. We shall 
have a more correct notion, then, of thS heresy of 

* * Mosbetm, de Rcb. ante Const. § .^5, &. t. [For the opinions of 
Paulus. vide Athan, Tr. p. 175.] 

* Athan. Epist. ad Monachos, § 71. Theod. Ilsr. ii. 8. Chrysosr. m 
Joann. Horn. 7, but Philastr. Hser. § 64, says that Paolus docott 2 eno« 
Iriam judaiaare. 

* TUIcinont, Mem. lol. iv. p. :s6. Athan. in Arianos, iv. 
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Paulus, if wc consider him as the founder of a school 
rather than of a sect, as encouraging in the Church the 
use of those disputations and ^qptical inquiries, \^htch 
belonged to the Academy and other heatlien phiioso> 
phics, and as scattering up and down the seeds of 
errors, which sprang gp and bore fruit in the genera¬ 
tion after him. *• In ednfirmation o^T^his view,t.iwhicli is 
suggested by his*original vocation,, by the temporal 
motives which are said to have influenced him, and by 
his inconsistencies, it may be observed, that his inti¬ 
mate friend and fellow-countryman, Lucian, who 
schismatized or was excommunicated on his deposi¬ 
tion, held heretical tenets of a diametrically opposite 
nat\ire, that is, such, as were afterwaj^|ii^ called Semi^ 
Ariait, Paulus himself advocating a <loctrine which 
nearly resembled what is commonly called the Sa- 
bclliaii. 

More shall be said concerning Paulus of Samosata 
presently ; but now let us advance to the history of 
^his I.,ucian, a man of learning*, and at length a 
martyr, but who may almost be considered the author 
of Arianism. It is very common, though evidently 
illogical, to attribute the actual rise of one school of 
opinion to another, from some real or supposed simi¬ 
larity in their respective tenets. It is thus, for 
instance, l^atonism, or again, Origenism, has been 
assigned as the actual source from which Arianism 
was deiiyj^. Nowf Ludan^s fioctrine is known to 
faftve b^h precisely the same as that species of ArN 

was.disUng'uishcd In biblical liccFaturr, as being- UM!!.a]itbb^ of a 
edidoa of-the Septaagint. Vide Tillamont, Mem. vo). ▼. 
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an ism aflt^nvards called Scmi-Arianism^; but it Is not 
on that account that I here trace the rise of Arianism * 
to I^uclan. There is an historical, and not merefjr a 
doctrinal connexion hefween him and the Arian party. 
Xn his school are found, in matter of fact, the names 
of most of the original advocates of Arianism, and all 
those who were tl^most mf!uei{tlal in their respective 
Chureftfe throughout ^he EastArius himself, Euse¬ 
bius of Nicomedia, Leontius, Eudoxius, Asterius, and 
others, who will be familiar^o us in the sequel ; and 
these men actually appealed to him as their authority, 
and adopted from him the party designation of CoUu- 
cianists^. In spite of this undoubted connexion 
between Luci^and the Arians,we might be tempted 
•to believe, thaSRhe assertions of the latter concerning 
his heterodoxy, originated in their wish to implicate 
a man of high character in the censures which the 
Church directed against themselves, were it not unde¬ 
niable, that during the times of the three bishops who 
successively followed Paulus, Lucian was under ex- 
communication. The Catholics too, arc silent in his 
vindication, and some of them actually admit his 
unsoundness in faith^. However, ten or fifteen years 
before his martyrdom, he was reconciled to the 

V 

* Soil, BaromiiB, astd others, maintain his orthodoxy. The Semi- 
A»iaiis adopted his creed, whiclr is extant. Thottg^oa friend, as it 
appears, of Paulus, he opposed the SabeUians (by one of 'whom he was 
at length betrayed to rite heathen persecutors of the Omreh), and this 
exposition would lead him to^cautious stsuements of an Atian tendency. 

below. Section ▼. Epiphattius (Ancor. 33 ) tells us, that he con¬ 
sidered rile Word in the Persori of Christ as the substitute for a human 
soul. * • 

^ Theod. Hist. i. 5* E|Hph. Hser. Ixtx. 6.' Cave, |Iist. Literar. vol. U 
P» 

• fheod. Hist. i. 4. 
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Church; and we may suppose that he then recanfed 
whatever was heretical in his creed : and his glorious 
end was allowed to wipe out from the recollection of 
Catholics of succeeding timet those passages of his 
histoiy, which nevertheless were so miserable in their 
results in the age sucq^eding his own. Chrysostom's 
panegyric on the festival of his martyrdom is still 
extant, Ruffiniib mentions him in ^honourableHerms, 
and Jerome prai^s his industry, erudition, and elo¬ 
quence in writing^. ^ 

Such is the historical connexion at the very first 
sight between the Arian party and the school of An- 
tioch^: corroborative evidence will hereafter appear, 
in the similarity of character which ex^ts between the 
two,bodies. At present, let it be ta|^ as a confir«« 
matioii of a fact, which Lucian's history directly 
proves, that Eusebius the historian, who is suspected 
of Arianism, and his friend Paulinus df Tyre, one of 
its first and principal supporters, though not pupils of 
Lucian, were more or less educated, and the latter 
ordained at Antioch^; while in addition to the Atian 
bishops at Nicaea already mentioned, Theodotus of 
Laodicea* Gr^ory of Beiytus, Narcissus of Neronias, 
and two others, who were all supporters of Arianism 
at the Council, wei'e all situated within the ecclesias- 
ticaf influence, and some of them in the vicinity of 
Antioch^; §>0 that (besides Arius himself), of thirteen, 
who according to Theodoret, arianized at the Council, 
nine are referable to the Syrian patriarchate. If we 
cQntinue the history of the controversy, we have fresh* 

’ ♦ Vide Tiltemont, Metn. vol. ». ^ [Vide Appendix, SjfHam Schaot^ 

^ Vsilex. de Vit. Easeb. et ad Hist. x. i. 

Tillemont, Mem. vo). vi. p. *76. 
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evidence of the connexion between Antioch and Ari- 
anism. During^ the interval between the Nicene’ 
Council and the death of Constantius (a,d. 325—^i), 
Antioch is the metroficfiis of the heretical, as Alexan* 
dria of the orthodox party. At Antioch, the heresy 
recommenced its attack upon* the Church after the 
decision at Nicaea. In a Counml held at Antioch, it 
first showed itself in the shape of*Semi-Arianism, 
when Lucian’s creed was produced. There, too, in 
this and subsequent Councils, negotiations on the doc> 
trine in dispute were conducted with the Western 
Church. At Antioch, lastly, and at Tyre, a suffragan 
see, the sentence of condemnation was pronounced 
upon Athanasius. 

2 . 

Hitherto I have spoken of individuals as the authors 
of the apostas3f which is to engage our attention in the 
following chapters; but there is reason to fear that 
men like Paulus were but symptoms of a corrupted 
state of the Church. The history of the times gives 
us sufficient evidence of the lu'xuriousncss of Antioch ; 
and it need scarcely be said, that coldness in faith is 
the sure consequence of relaxation of morals*. Here, 
however, passing by this consideration, which is too 
obvious to require dwelling upon, I would rather direct 
the reader’s attention to tlie particular ferns which the 
Antiochene corruptions seem to have assumed, viz., 
that of Judaism*; which at that time, it must be 

^ [Vide a remarkable passage in Origen, on the pomp of the Bishops 
of bis da^ quoted by lljjeander. Mist. voK ii. p. 330, Bohn.} 

* I^Lengerke, de Ephrssm. Syr, p, 64. traces the literal interpretation, 
whicdi was the characteristic of the school of Antioch, to the exam|^ of 
the Jews.} n 
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recollected, was the creed of an existing nation, 
ac^ng upon the Church, and not merely, as at this 
day, a system of opinions mjre or less discoverable 
among professing Christians. 

The fortunes of the Jewish people had experienced 
a favourable change since the reign of Hadrian. The 
violence of Roman ^ persecution had been directed 
against the Cliiystian Church ; while the Jews, 
gradually recovering their strength, and obtaining 
permission to settle and make proselytes to their 
creed, at length became an influential political body 
in the neighbourhood of their ancient home, especially 
in the Syrian provinces which w’cre at that time the 
chief residence of the court. Severus (A.D. 194) is 
said to have been the fii*st to extend to them th^ 
imperial favour, though he afterwards withdrew it. 
Ileliogabalus, and Ale.xandcr, natives^ of Syria, gave 
them new privileges; and the latter went so far as to 
place the image of Abraham in his private chapel, 
among the objects of his ordinary worship. Philip 
the Arabian continued towards them a countenance, 
which was converted into an open patronage in the 
reign of Zenobia. During the Decian persecution, 
they had been sufficiently secure at Carthage, to 
venture to take part in the popular ridicule which the 
Christians excited; and they are even said to have 
stimulated'^ Valerian to his cruelties towards the 
Church^, 

But this direct hostility wai not the only, nor the 
most formidable means of harassing their religious 
enemies, which their improving fortunes opened upon 
them. With their advancement in wealth and im- 

r * Bstnage, Hist, dcs Juifo, vi. ti« Tlllefnont, MJst. des Emper. iU. iv. 
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portance, their national character displayed itself < 
under a new exterior. Tlie moroseness for wl^ch 
theynvere previously n<itorlous, in great measure dis¬ 
appears with their di^odgment from the soil of their 
ancestors ; and on their re-appearance as settlers, in a 
strange land, those festive, *self-iiidulgent habits, 
■\vhich,^n earlier times, had but* draw«i on them the 
animadversion of their Prophets, became their dis¬ 
tinguishing mark in the eyes of external obseivcrs^. 
Manifesting a rancorous malevolence towards the 
zealous champions of the Church, they courted the 
Christian populace by arts adapted to captivate and 
corrupt the unstable and worldly-minded. Their pre¬ 
tensions to magical power gained them credit with the 
superstitious, to whom they sold amulets for the cure 
of diseases; their noisy spectacles attracted the 
curiosity of the idle, who weakened their faith, while 
they disgraced their profession, by attending the 
■worship of the Synagogue. Accordingly there was 
formed around the Church a mixed multitude, who, 
without relinquishing their dependence on Christi¬ 
anity for the next world, sought in Judaism the 
promise of temporal blessings, and a more accommo¬ 
dating rule of life than the gospel revealed. Chrysos¬ 
tom (bund this evil so urgent at Antioch in his day, as 
to inlterrupt his course of/homilies on the heresy of the 
Anchneeans, in order to direct his preaching against 
the seductions to which his hearers were then exposed, 
by the return of the Jewish festivalsS. In another 

* VMe^rt^ir, Hist. xrU note 6 , ChrysoBt. in Ju<iaeo9, J. p, 386— 

388, * 

• Chiysost. in Judaeos, i. p. 389, &c. [Jcroroc speaks of a law of 
Vaicns s'—** ne quis vitulorum carnib'Us vcsceretur, utiUtati agricaUurae 
ptxsvfdms, ct peasicnam JudatuaUis vuigi emendans consuetudinetn.^ 
Adv. Jovinttus. ii. xJ 
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• 

part of the empire, the Council of IHiberis found it^ 
necessary to forbid a superstitious custom, which had 
bden introduced among the country people, of hiaving 
recourse to the Jews for a Messing on their fields. 
Afterw'ards, Constantine made a law against the inter¬ 
marriage of Jews and Christians; and Constantins 
confiscated the gooifs of Christians who lapsed to 
Judaism^. 'rtiese successive enactments may be 
taken as evidence of the view entertained by the 
Church of her own danger, from the artifices of the 
Jews. Lastly, the attempt to rebuild the temple in 
Julian’s reign, was but the renewal of a project on 
their part, which Constantine had already frustrated, 
for reinstating their religion in its ancient ritual and 
country^. • 

Such was the position of the Jews towards the 
I>rimitive Church, especially in the patriarchate of 
Antioch ; which, I have said, was their principal place 
of settlement, and was at one time under the civil 
government of a Judaizing princess, the most illus¬ 
trious personage of her tunes, who possessed influence 
enough over the Christian body to seduce the Metro¬ 
politan himself from the orthodox faith. 

3 * 

But the evidence of the existence of Judaism, as a 
system, in the portion of Christendom in question, is 

^ Bingham, Antiq. xvi. 6. Basnage, Hist, des Jutfs, vi. 14* 

^ Chryaost, in Judseos, iii. p. 435. [Vide Cbiysost. in 
where he says that in Julian*s time, ** they ranged themedves with the 
tieathen and courted their party.'* He proceeds to say that ** in all their 
other evil works thqr surpass thdr predecessors, in sorceries, m^gic arts, 
ijmpuritics.** Oxford TransUJ 
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contained in a circumstance which deserves <mt par¬ 
ticular attention; the adoption, in those parts, of 4 he 
quarfo‘dectman rvile gf Observing Easter, when it was 
on the point of being discontinued in the Churches of 
Proconsular Asia, where it had j^rst prevailed. 

It is well known that at thq close of the second 
centurjF, a controversy arose belwecn^Victor, Bishoj) 
of Rome, and Polyerdtes, Bishop ^f Ephesus, con¬ 
cerning the proper time for celebrating the Easter 
feast, or rather for terminating the ante-paschal fast. 
At that time the wiiolc of Christendom, with the 
exception of Proconsular Asia (a district of about 
two hundred miles by fifty), and its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhoods, continued the fast on to the Sunday lifter 
the Jewish Passover, which they kept as Easter Day 
as we do now, in order that the weekly and yearly 
commemorations of tlie Resurrection might coincide. 
But the Christians of the Proconsulate, guided by 
Jewish custom, ended the fast on the very day of 
the paschal sacrifice, without regarding the actual 
place held in the w^eck by the feast, which imme¬ 
diately followed; and were accordingly called Quarto- 
decimans^, Victor felt the inconvenience of this 
want of uniformity in the celebration of the chief 
Christian festival; and was urgent, even far beyond 
the bounds of charity, and the rights of hi# see, in his 
eiidieavour to obtain the compliance of the Asiatics, 
Folycrat^s, who was primate of the Quarto-deciman 
Churches, defended their peculiar custom by a state¬ 
ment 'vid^ich is plain and unexceptionable. They had 
received their rifle, he said, from St John and St 

* Euseb. Hist. V. 23—25, and Vales, ad loc, ^ ^ 

* Eaod. xiu 6. Vide TiUemout, Mvm* vol, t:i. p 619, && 
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Philip the Apostles, Polycarp of Smyrna, Melito of' 
Sfi^dis, and others; and deemed it incumbent on 
them to transmit as they h^ received. There was 
nothing Judaistffc in this concfuct; for, though the 
Apostles intended the Jewish discipline to cease with 
those converts who wfere bom under it, yet it was by 
no means deaf, thatT its calendar caide unejer the 
proscription of it? rites. On the other hand, it was 
natural that the Asian Churches should be affection¬ 
ately attached, to a custom which their first founders, 
and they inspired teachers, had sanctioned- 

But the case was very different, when Churches, 
which had for centuries observed the Gentile rule, 
adopted a custom which at the time had only exis¬ 
tence ^mong the Jews. The Quarto-dccimans of the 
Proconsulate had come to an end^ by A.D. 276; and, 
up to that date, the Antiochene provinces kept their 
Easter feast in conformity with the Catholic usage* ; 
yet, at the time of the Nicene Council (fifty years 
afterwards), we find the Antiochenes the especial and 
solitary champions of the Jewish rule*. We can 
scarcely doubt that they adopted it in imitation of the 
Jews who were settled among them, who are known 
to have influenced them, and who about that very 
date, be it observed, had a patroness in Zenobia, and, 
what was stranger, had almost a convert in the person 
of the Christian Primate. There is evidence, more¬ 
over, of the actual growth of the custom in the 
]^j|triarchate at the end of the third c^tuiy; which^ 

«IV 

Mem. vol. Hi. p. 4S, ooii^ectxitres that Ans&olius of 
LaodSoea was the aathor of the change. But changea reqaiie 
unit aaosea. 

* Athaa ^ Afros, | 3. 
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k well agrees with the hypothesis of its being an inno¬ 
vation, and not founded on ancient usage. And agiiLin 
(as was natural, sup^pq^tng the change to begin at 
Antioch), at the date of the NicentS Council, it was 
established only in the Syrian Churches, and was but 
making its way with incomplele success in the ex- 
tremiti^ of «>^the Patriarchate.* In* Mesopotamia, 
Audius began his schism with tho characteristic of 
the Quarto-deciman rule, just at the date of the 
Council 3 ; and about the satnc time, Ciiipia was con¬ 
tested between the two parties, as I gather from the 
conflicting statements of Constantine and Athanasius, 
that it did, and that it did not, conform to the Gentile 
gustom^. By the same time, the controversy had 
reached Kgypt also. Hpiphanius refers to a celebrated, 
contest, now totally ynknown, between one Crcscentius 
and Alexander^ the first defender of the Catholic faith 
against ArianismS. 

It is true that there was a third Quarto-dcciman 
school, lying geographically between the Proconsulate 
and Antioch, which at first sight might seem to have 
been the medium by which the Jewish custom was 
conveyed on from the former to the latter; but there 
is no evidence of its existence till the end of the fourth 
century. In order to complete my adcount of the 
Quarto-decimans, and show more foully their relation 
to the Judaizers, I will here make mention of it; 
though, in doing sol I must somewhat digress fron> 
the main subject under consideration. 

• * Bptpfu H<er. Ixx. ^ >'• ' 

' * AUian. lui Afros, supra. Socr. Hist* I. 9, wheie, by the 1 ^, the 
^roctmstalaie is spoken of as nontatming to the g-eneral usstge | so aa 
dearljr to discioguisb between titw tjyp Ouarco-deaman schools# 

* G^ipiy- ibid. | 9, ^ ' 
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The portion of Asia Minor, lying between the Pro- 
corfsulatc and the river Halys, may be regarded, in 
the Ante-Niccnc, times, as olie country, comprising 
the provinces of Phrygia, Galatia, Cappadocia, and 
}^aphlagonia, aft<Jrwards included within the Exarchate 
of Caesarea; and was then marked by a religious 
character of a 'peculiar cast. Socrates, speaking of 
this district, inforins us, that its inhabitants were dis¬ 
tinguished above other nations by a strictness and 
seriousness of manners, having neither the ferocity of 
the Scythians and Thracians, nor the frivolity and 
sensuality of the Oricntals<>. The excellent qualities, 
however, implied in this description, were tamislied 
by tjie love of singularity, the spirit of insubordination 
and stparatism, and the gloomy spiritual pride which 
their history evidences. St. Paul’s Itpistle furnishes us 
with the first specimen of this unchrisftian temper, as 
evinced in the conduct of the Galatians^, who, dis¬ 
satisfied with the exact evangelical doctrine, aspired 
to some higher and more availing system than the 
Apostle preached to them. What the Galatians were 
in the first ccntuiy, Montanus and Novatian became 
in the second and third ; both authors of a harsh and 
arrogant discipline, both natives of the country in 
question8, and both meeting with special success in 
that countijy, although the schism of the latter was 
organized at Rome, of which Church he was a pres¬ 
byter. It was, moreover, the poculiarity, more or less, 
oH^th Montanists and Novatians in those parts, tc^ 
dififer from the general Churcli as to the time of 

* Soerat. Hist* iv. 28, cf, Epiph. Kcer. xhiii. 14 puui x^Tii. 

^ tJerome calls the Galatians ** ad mtelligentiam tardiores, veooedea,** 
and speaks of thetr “ stoliditas barbara,** in Galat. Ub. ii. pr&rf.^ ’ 

•» V ]l s, ad loc. Scer* nij. 15.] 
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%ob$eivingf cluster®; whereas, neither in Africa nor in 
Rome did the two sects dissent from the received 
nxle*.* What ;yi^as th^ principle or origin of this 
irregularity, does not clearly appear; unless we may 
consider as characteristic, what seems to be the fact, 
that wlien their neighbours of t^e Proconsulate were 
Quarto-^ecimans, they (in the Vords* of Socrates) 
“shrank from feasting bn the Jewish festival*,'* and 
after the oiliers had conformed to the Gentile rule, 
they, on the contrary, openly ^udaized 3 . This change 
in their practice, which took place at the end of the 
fourth century, was mainly effected by a Jew, of the 
name of Sabbatius, who becoming a convert to Chris- 
t]||inity, rose to the episcopate in the Novatiaii Church. 
Sozomen, in giving an account of the transaction, 
observes that it was a national custom with the 
Galatians and Phiygians to judaize in their observance 
of Easter. Coupling this remark with Eusebius's 
mention of Churches in the neighbourhood of the 
Proconsulate, as included among the Quarto-dccimans 
whom Victor condemned'^, we may suspect that the 
perverse spirit which St. Paul reproves in his Epistle, 
and which we have been tracing in its Montanistic 
and Novatian varieties, still lurked in those parts in 
original judaizing form, till after a course of years 
it: was accidentally brought out by circumstances 
upon the public scene of ecclesiastical history. If 
* further evidence of th^ connexion of the Quarto* 

m 

* Soemc. Mist Sozom. Hiat. vii. rS. 

^ TerttilL*<ki tguo. 14P Vales, ad Sozom. vii. 18. Soeraf. Mist* ▼. Sf» 

9 ad. loc. allies tliis dtebently. 

* Spenit fUst V. ii. 

* Smlib Hist ttt supra. 
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deciman usag^e with Judaism be required, I may refer 
t6 Constantine's Nicene Edict, which forbids it, among* 
other reasons, on the grouAd o^ its being Jewish^. 

4. 

The evide^pe, wh'ch has been adduced for the exis¬ 
tence of Judaism in the Church of Antioch, is not 
without its bearing upon the history of the rise of 
Arianism. I will not say that the Arian doctrine is 
the direct result of a judaizing practice; but It 
deserves consideration whether a tendency to dero¬ 
gate from the honour due to Christ, was not created 
by an observance of the Jewish rites, and much more, 
by that carnal, self-indulgent religion, which seems 
that time to have prevailed in the rejected nation. 
When the spirit and morals of a people are materially 
debased, varieties of doctrinal error spring up, as if 
self-sown, and are rapidly propagated. While Judatsm 
inculcated a superstitious, or even idolatrous depen¬ 
dence on the mere casualties of daily life, and gave 
license to the grosser tastes of human nature, it 
necessarily indisposed the mind for the severe and 
unexciting mysteries, the laige indehnite promises, 
and the remote sanctions, of the Catholic faith; which 
fell as cold and uninviting on the depraved imagina¬ 
tion, as the doctrines of the Divine Unity ai^ of 
implicit trust in the unseen God, on the minds of the*, 
early Israelites. Those who were not constrained 
by the message of mercy, had time attentively to 
^consider the intellectual dilhculties whidi^were the 
Imediitm of its communication, antf heard but hard 
** in what was sent from heaven as tidings of 


• llicod. iliM. L lOk 
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^ great joy.** ^ The mind,” says Hooker, ** feeling 
present joy, is always marvellously unwilling to adihit 
any 6ther cogitation, •aftcf Hin that case, castcth off 
those disputes whereunto the intellectual part at other 
times easily draweth. • . The p^ple that arc said iii 
the sixth of John tS have gone after ^pur Lord to 
Capernaum . . leaying Him on*the dhe side of the 
sea of Tiberias, ahd finding Him igain as soon as 
they themselves by ship were arrived on the contrary 
side . . as they wondered, so*they asked also, * Rabbi, 
when earnest Thou hither?* The Disciples, when 
Christ appeared to them in a far more strange and 
miraculous manner, moved no question, but rejoiced 
gireatly in what they saw . . The one, because they 
enjoy^ not, disputed; the* other disputed not, because 
they enjoyed^.** 

It is also a question, whether the mere performance 
of the rites of the Law, of which Christ came as anti¬ 
type and repealer, has not a tendency to withdraw the 
mind from the contemplation of the more glorious and 
real images of the Gospel; so that the Christians of 
Antioch would diminish their reverence towards the 
true Saviour of man, in proportion as they trusted to 
the media of worship provided for a time by the 
Mosaic ritual. It is this consideration which ac¬ 
counts for the energy with which the great Apostle 
Combats the adoption of the Jewish ordinances by 
the Christians of Galatia, and which might seem 
es^cessive, till vindicated by events subsequent to his 
own dayf. In the Hpistle addressed to them, the 

* Pol. V. 

7 {EofidMus tliat St. Paul detected humanitarianieni m Cte 

Judaien. CSomr. MarceU i. i, p. f *2 

c z 
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Juclaizcrs are described as men labouring under an 
ireational fascination, fallen from grace, and self- 
excluded from the Christiaiii ^ privil^es®; whtm in 
appearance they were but using, what on the one 
hand might be called mere external forms, and on 
the other, had actua\fy been delivered to the Jews on 
Divine authority. Some light is thrown upon the 
subject by the Bpistle to the^Hebrews, in which it is 
implied throughout, that the Jewish rites, after their 
Antitype was come, did' but conceal from the eye of 
faith His divinity, sovereigfnty, and ail-sudiciency. If 
we turn to the history of the Church, we seem to See 
the evils in actual existence, which the Apostle anttei- 
pated in prophecy \ that is, we see, that in the obsoLe^ 
furniture of the Jewish cerllliionial, there was in fact 
retained the pestilence of Jewish unbelief, tending 
(whether directly or not, at least eventually) to intro¬ 
duce fundamental error respecting the Person of Christ. 

Before the end of the first century, this result is 
disclosed in the system of the Cerinthians and the 
Ebionites. These sects, though more or less infected 
with Gnosticism, were of Jewish origin, and observed 
the Mosaic Law; and whatever might be the minute 
peculiarities of their doctrinal views, they also agreed 
in entertaining Jewish rather than Gnostic conceptions 
of the Pefson of Christ^. Ebion, especially, is charac¬ 
terised by his Humanitarian creed; while on the ot^er 
hand, his Judaism was so nptorious, that Tertulllan 
does not scruple to descrlbejiim as virtually the object 
^f the Apostle's censure in his Kjnstle to the 
tians*.^ 

* Socrat. Hist. v. 99. 

f Burton, Banap. Ltct, notea 74.89* 

J Tertoll (le Prtescript ilatret. o. 33. ft. 943* 
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% The Nazarenes are next to be noticed ;—not for tl* ,* 
influence they exercised on the belief of Christian^, 
but as evidencing, with tjnc sects just mentioned, the 
latent connection between a judaizing discipline and 
heresy in doefa-ine. Who they were, and what their 
tenets, has been a subject of mudh controversy. It is 
sufficient for my purpose—and si far i% undoubted— 
that they were at the same time “zealous of the Law” 
and un£oun<| in their theology®; and this without 
being related to the Gnostic families : a circumstance 
which establishes them as a more cogent evidence 
of the real connexion of ritual with doctrinal Judaism 
than is furnished by the mixed theologies of Ebion 
and Cerinthus^. It is worth observing that their 
i^lensk>n from orthodMy appears to have bdtn 
gradual; Epiphanius is Bic first writer who includes 
them by name ip the number of heretical sccts^. 

* Bufton, Bampt. Lcct., non* 84- 

* For tbe curious in ecclesiastic.xl antiquity, Mosheim has elicited the 
following account of their name and sect (Mosheim de Iteb. Christ, ante 
Constant. Sstcul. ii. ( 38, 39). The title of Nazarene he considers to 
have originally belonged to the body of Jewish converts, taken by them 
wirii a reference to Matt. ii. 33, while the Gentiles at Antioch assumed the 
Greek ai^llation of Christians. As the Mosaic ordinances gradually fell 
into disuse among the former, in process of rime it became the peculiar 
des%naitfon of the Church of Jerusalem ; and that Church in turn throw- 
iag off ka Jea^h extearior in the reign of Hadrian, on being unfairly 
sutjtKited to the disabilities then laid upon the rebel nation, it finally 
settled upqn the scanty remnant, who considered their ancient oemmonial 
to be an essential part of their present profession. These Judaizrrs, from 
an over-attachment to the forms, proceeded in course of time, to imbibe 
^e^iirit of the degenerate system; and ended in doctrinal views not fitr 
short of msdern Socini^tsm. 

* Burton, Bampt. Leot., note 84. Cotisidering tbe Judausm of the 
4hnartOH|eeM»ans after Victot's age, is it imfiossible that he may have 
suspected that the old leaven was inforcing the Cbuinhes of Asia ? Thts« 
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^ Such are the instances of the connexion between 
Judaism and theological errsr,^previously to the*age of 
Paulus, who still more strikingly exemplifies it. First, 
we are in possession of his doctrinal opinions, which 
are grossly humanitarian; next we find, that in early 
times they wore acknowledged to be of JewisJi orlgjtn; 
further, that Ms ceremoni^ Judaism also was so 
notorious that one author even afftpns that he 
observed the rite of circumcisionS : and lastly, just 
after his day we discover the rise of a Jewish usage, 
the Quarto-deciman, in the provinces of Christendom, 
immediately subjected to his influence. 

It may be added that this view of the bearing 
Judaism upon the scepticsdl^school afterwards called 
Arian is countenanced by frequent passages in the 
writings of the contemporaiy Fathers, on which no 
stress, perhaps, could fairly be laid, were not their 


will tJtplain and partly excuse his earnestness in the cantimrorsy with 
them. It must be recollected that he witnessed, in bis own branch of the 
Church, the nse of the first simply hamanitarian school which Chris¬ 
tianity had seen, that of Theodotus, Artemas, &c. (Euseh. ir. s8), 
the latter cf whom is charged by Alexander with reviving Uie hereqr of 
the judatzing Ebion (Theod. Hist., i. 4); [while at riie same rime at 
Home Blastus was introducing the Qnarto-deciman nitd* Again, Tbeo- 
dotus, Montanas, and Praxeas, wh<^ respective beresiee tie Was dl^piged 
In combating, alt belonged to the neighbourhood of rite PiCopnaBihne. 
jrhere them seems to have been a school, from whidi Praseas derived his 
%felesy (Theod. Heer. iii. it); while Montanism, as its after hietoiy iriiodrs, ** 
contained in it the seeds, both of the Cinarto-decimafi and SalwHliab erram I 
j^dlemone^ Wtm* vol. ii. p. Atlian. in Arian. ii. 4^). tSaty 

llgl. ndilrd that the yonnger Theodotua is snapeeted of Mootai^rinr (Stttb* 
h||em. vol. iii. p. ^ ^ 

. # MiUastr. Hstr. $ 64. [Epiphanius denies that the PanHanfani 
"‘iptlsd. Hwr. Ixv. a. It Is remarkable that tihe Arian Whistonloedrid iMifttl* 
4lA||r on the rite. ^.^jpiisgraFh. Brit. p. 4 stad 
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me^ingr ^tcrpreted by the abQve historical facts^. 
Moreover, in the popular risings which took place in 
Antiq^h and Alexandria in favour of Arianism, tftie 
Jews sided with the heretical party^; evincing thereby, 
not indeed any dehnite interest in the subject df 
dispute, but a sort of spontaneous feeling, that the 
side of heresy was their natural position ; and further, 
that iti spirit, and th^ character whffch it created, 
were congenial to their own. Or, %gain, if we con¬ 
sider the subject from a different point of view, and 
omitting dates and schools, take a general survey of 
Christendom during the first centuries, we shall find 
it divided into the same two parties, both on the Arian 
and the Quarto-deciman questions ; Rome and Alex- 
^dria with their dependencies being the champion^ of 
the Catholic tradition in either controversy,* and 
Palestine^ Syria, and Asia Minor, being the strong¬ 
holds of the opposition. And these are the two 
questions which occasioned the deliberations of the 
Nicene Fathers. 

However, it is of far less consequence, as it is less 
certain, whether Arianism be of Jewish origin, than^^ 
whether it arose at Antioch: which is the point prin¬ 
cipally insisted on in the foregoing pages. For in 
proportion as it is traced to Antioch, so is the charge 
of originating it removed from the great; Alexandrian 
School, upon which various enemies of our Apostolical 
Churqh have been eager to fasten it In corroboratiod^ 
of what has been said above on this subject, I here adio^ 
the words of Alexander, in his letter to the Church of 

* Atbaif. de Deem. % 37; Sentent. X>ionys. 3, 4; ad Eptsc. Mg, i^f 
fa|^, a $ to Ariaa* ii). 37, and pamm, Chiysoat. Horn, in Anomceoaalur 
ill J^dKos^ Ulieod. Hist. i. 4. Epiphan. Hier. Ixix. 79* 

* EaMgai Hist, dea Jaifii, Ti.4i. 
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Constantinople, at the beginning of the coritrdversjr;^ 
which arc of themselves decisive in evidence of the 
part, which Antioch had, in giving rise to the detest¬ 
able blasphemy which he was combating. 

“Ye are not ignorant,” he writes to the Constanti- 
nopolitan Church cdnceming Arianism, “that this 
rebellious ^^doctrinc Icelongs to Ebion and Artemas, 
and is in imitation of Paulus of Samosata, Bishop 
of Antioch, who was excommunicated by the sentence 
of the Bishops assembled in Council from all quarters. 
Paulus was succeeded by Lucian, who remained in 
separation for many years during the time of tluee 
bishops. . . . Our present heretics have drunk up the 
dregs of the impiety of these men, and are their 
sedtet offspring; Arius and Achillas, and their plirty 
of evil-doers, incited as they are to greater excesses 
by three Syrian prelates, who agree ,with them . . , 
Accordingly, they have been expelled from the 
Church, as enemies of the pious Catholic teaching ; 
according to St. Paul's sentence, ' If any man preach 
any other Gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
# let him be anathema*.* ” 

* Theod. Hist. 1.4. [Simeon, Bishop of Beth-Arsam, in^'l*eiaia, A.n. 
510^535, traces the gfenealogy of Pauliamsm and N«*storian}sm from 
Judaism ^us Caiaphas to Simon'Magtis; Simon to Ebkm 1 Ebloiiito 
Artemon; Arteroon to Paul of Somosata; Paul to piodor^s; Diod<mi$^ 
Hieodore ; I'heodore 40 Nestorios. Asseman, Blbl* 6/ienu i. p. 34^4 



bEi;TION II. 

THE SCHOOI.S OF^THE SOPHISTS, 

« 

As Antioch was the birth-place, so were the Schools 
of the Sophists the place of education of the heretical 
Spirit which we arc considering. In this section, I 
propose to show its disputatious character, apd to 
refer it to these Schools as the source of it. 

The y^our of the first movement of the heresy, and 
the rapid extension of the controversy which it intro¬ 
duced, are among the more remarkable circumstances 
connected with its history. In the course of six years 
it called for the interposition of a General Council; 
though of three hundred and eighteen bishops there^ 
assembled, only twenty-two, on the largest calculation 
and, as it really appears, only thirteen, were after all 
found to be its supporters. Though thus condemned 
by.'the whole Christian world, in a few" years it broke 
put again; secured the patronage of the imperial 
courts which had recently been converted to the 
Chiistian faith; matle its way into the highest 
di^pnities of the Church ; presided at her Councils, 
akd' ^ ^over the majority of her member^; 

. were orthodox believers. 

_ ^^Fow, doubtless, phe chief cause of these successes is 
fophd la the circumstance, that Lucian's pupils wtxt 
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br-^ught together from so many different |^ces^ and 
were promoted to posts of influence in so many parts 
of*the Chureh. Thus Eusebios, Haris, and Theggnis, 
were bishops of the principal se€s of Bith3mia; Meno- 
phantes was exarch of Ephesus ; and Eudoxius was 
one of the Bishops of Comagene. Other causes will 
hereafter appear in t^Jic secular history of the day; but 
here I am to spe^ik of their talent for disputation, to 
which after all they were principally indebted for 
their success. , 


It is obvious, that in every contest, the assailant, as 
such, has the advantage of the party assailed ; and 
that, not merely from the recommendation which 
novefty gives to his cause in the eyes of bystanders, 
but also from the greater facility in the nature of 
things, of finding, than of solving objections, whatever 
be the question in dispute. Accordingly, the skill of 
a disputant mainly consists in securing an offensive 
position, fastening on the weaker points of his adver^ 
^ sary's case, and then not relaxing his hold till the 
latter sinks under his impetuosity, without having the 
opportunity to display the strength of his own cause, 
and to bring it to bear upon his opponent; or» to 
make use of a familiar illustration, in causing a stKiflen 
run upon his resources, which the circumstances of 
time and place do not allow him to meet This was 
the artifice to which Arianism owed its first successes^. 
It owed them to the circumstance of its being (in iti 
form) a sceptical rather than a dogonatlc 

^ yap an Avcrcn/r^pcs efs 

Haer. IxiJc. 15. Vide tbe whi^ passj^j|;e. 
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to its proposing to inquire into and reform . 
the received creed, rather than to hazard one o(| its 
OWI). The heresies w!|)ich preceded it, originating in 
less subtle and deittcrous talent, took up a false 
position, professed a theory, and sunk under the obli¬ 
gations which it involved. The monstrous dc^mas of 
the various Gnostic sects pass ^ay fi;pm tlie scene of 
histoiy as fast as they enter it. .^bellianism, which 
succeeded, also ventured on a creed ; and vacillating 
between a similar wildness of doctrine, and a less 
imposing ambiguity, soon vanished in its turn>. But 
the Antiochene School, as represented by Paulus of 
Samosata and Arius, took the ground of an assailant, 
attacked the Catholic doctrine, and drew the attention 
•of men to its diiHculties, without attempting to fytliish 
a theory of less perplexity or clearer evidence. 

The arguments of Paulus (which it is not to our 
purpose here to detail) seem fairly to have over¬ 
powered the hrst of the Councils summoned against 
him (A.I). 264), which dissolved without coming to a 
decision^. A second, and (according to some writers) 
a third, were successfully convoked, when at length 
his subtleties were exposed and condemned ; not, 
however, by the reasonings of the Fathers of the 
Council themselves, but by the instrumentality of one 
M^chlon, a presbyter of Antioch, who» having been 
by {»^ofession a Sophist, encountered his adversary 
with^his own arms^. Even in yielding, the arts of 

^ * ^tde I 5, infra. [Gregoty Kaz. speaks of a yaXtprri after these 
heresies, su^ before Ananism. Orat. xxv. S.] 

* jBiisi^. Hist. viL ft. Cave, Hist. Literar. vol. i. p. 15S. 

Karaitt'oktpiCvrTaA ot iroXdfuou, Sray ro2$ tdnrw 
fitXett ypi&fUlffa jotr’ afrrSn^^ Socr. Hi. i<.] » 
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Paulus secured from his judges an iil>advised conces^ 
sioa, the abandonment of the celebrated word 
sion (consubstantial)y afterwards ^opted as the te&t at 
Nicaea; which the orthodox had employed in the 
controversy, and to which Paulus objected as open to 
a misinterpretations.^ Anus followed in the track 
thus marked out by his predecessor. Turbulent by 
character, he is 'known in history as an offender 
against ecclesiastical order, before his agitation as¬ 
sumed the shape which h^s made his name familiar to 
posterity^. When he betook himself to the doctrinal 
controversy, he chose for the first open avowal of his 
heterodoxy the opportunity of an attack upon his 
diocesan, who was discoursing on the mystery of the 
Trinity to the clergy of Alexandria. Socrates, who is 
far from being a partisan of the Catholics, informs us 
that Arius being well skilled in dialectics shaiply 
replied to the bishop, accused him of Sabellianism, 
and went on to argtte that ** if the Father b^at the 
Son, certain conclusions would follow,” and so pro-' 
cceded. His heresy, thus founded in a syllogism, 
spread itself by instruments of a kindred character. 
First, we read of the excitement which his reasonings 
produced in Egypt and Lybia ; then of his letters 
addressed to Eusebius and to Alexander, which displl^ 
a like pugnacious and almost satirical spirit; akid 
then of his verses composed for the use of the populace 
in ridicule of the orthodox doctjrine^. But afterwards, 
when the heresy was arraigned before the Nicene 

* Bulk Defens. Fid Nic. it. i | 14* 

* Epiph. Hser. Ixix. 2. 

7 Socr. 1. 5, 6. Ihcod. Hist. 1. 1$. Bpipban. liter. Ixlk. 7, 8. VIdIo* 
ti. «• Athan. de Decret. t6. 
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placed on the defensive, later stilt • 
w^n its successes reduced it to the necessity of o<^u- 
pyinjg^ the chairs of theok>^> it suffered the fate; of the 
other dogmatic hereSes before it; split, in spite of 
coui$ favour, into at least four different creeds, in less 
than twenty years^; and at leftgth gave way to the 
despis|d but indestructible trufih whi$h it had for a 
time obscured. 

Arianism had in fact a close connexion with the 
existing Aristotelic school.* This might have been 
conjectured, even had thele been no proof of the fact, 
adapted as that philosopher's logical system con- 
fess^ly is to baffle an adversary, or at most to detect 
^error, rather than to establish truth^. But we have 
actu^dly reason, in the circumstances of its histbry, 
for considering it as the off-shoot of those schools of 
inquiry and debate which acknowledged Aristotle as 
their principal authority, and were conducted by 
teachers who went by the name of Sophists. It was 
Hn these schools that the leaders of the heretical body 
were educated for the part assigned them in the 
troubles of the Church. The oratory of Paulus of 
Samosata is characterized by the distinguishing traits 
of the scholastic eloquence in the descriptive letter of 
the Council which condemned him; in which, more* 
pver, he is stigmatized by the roost disgftaceful title to 
' which a Sophist was exposed by the degraded exercise 

4^ Betair, Tktgta, Tbeol. t* it* i. 9 and io« 

v';' /* vim vens&oram suoratn in dialectfca disputaftone consS* 

ftenteiicia deSnitur non adscruendi vfm habere 
diertrmdi. Sed i^n in dialectics coroplarait Deoaalirum 
wtxtaP* • Aml»nt«.deFuleri. 5. [§<41.2 
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of his professioa*. The skill of Arius 
disputation is well known. Asterhis was a Sophh^ 
by profession. Aetius carae^rpm the School i^f ae 
Aristotelian of Alexandria. Eunomius, his pupil; 
who re-constructed thj? Arian doctrine on its original 
basis, at the end of the reign of Constantins, is r^re- 
sented by Rtfiffinus**as “pre-eminent in dmiectic 
power*.” At a later period stifl, the like disputatious 
spirit and spurious originality are indirectly ascribed 
to the heterodox school, m the advice of Sisinnius to 
Nectarius of Constantinople, when tht Emperor 
Theodosius required the latter to renew the Contro¬ 
versy with a view to its final settlement^. Well 
versed in theological learning, and aware that adroit-* 
ness in debate was the very life and weapon of heresy, 
Sisinnius proposed to the Patriar*;h, to drop the use df 
dialectics, and merely challenge hU opponents to utter 
a general anathema against all such Arite-Nicene 
Fathers as had taught what they themselves now 
denounced as false doctrine. On the experiment 
being tried, the heretics would neitb-»r consent to be 
tried by the opinions of the ancients, nor yet dare^ 
cohdemn those whom ^‘all the people counted as 
prophets.” “ Upon this,” ' say the historians who 
record the story,. “ the Emperor perceive that 
rested their cause on their dialectic skill, and not %n 
the testimony of the early Church^.” . ' / ^ 

Abundant evidence, were more required, couldVbe^ 


• *. Kttl a Jiig'gler, Vidft Ci^raad. Ttn^tr. 

jpetay. ThyoU pmlegom. iii* 3. Baltas;'Oafei|Sa ilefc 
vol. iii. p. isa^ Cav«f, Hist. Utcrar. voU j. , ^ 


Jl^ Bull, Defens. Ftd. Nic. Epilog. 

** $061. tlist. V. 10. Sos. Hist. ini. ta. 







above; in proof 0f the connexion^of the* 
Airiana With the school of heathen disputatioll^ Che 
twbferegorie$^ Basii, «A.lhbfose, and Cyril, proie^With 
one. voice against the dialectics of their opponents ; 
and the sum of their declarations is briefly expressed 
by a writer of the fourth t^fitu^, who calls Aristotle 
die Bishop of the Arians^ 
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And while the science of argumentation provided 
the means, their practice of disputing for the sake of 
exercise or amusement supplied the temptation, of 
assailing received opinions. This practice, which had 
Ih^ng prevailed in the Schools, was early introduced 
into the Eastern Church^. It was there employed as 
a means of preparing the Christian teacher for the 
controversy with unbelievers. The discussion some¬ 
times proceeded in the form of a lecture delivered by 
the master of the school to his pupils ; sometimes in 
that of an inquiry, to be submitted to the criticism 
of his hearers; sometimes by way of dialogue, in 
whi<di. opposite sides were taken for argument-sake;^ 
In some cases^ it was down in notes by the 

b^tanders, at tjie others committed to 

uniting by the j^ririi^ enp^ed in it 7 . Nccessaiy 

> - ;? \ ' 

^ vol. it}, pp. S|3* 

Hifcr. lsi% 69* £VtgU^lhapa« Eutjrch. i. «.] 

.f' aii caii^ ipurrud^ ; atul the aetoal diectission, yv/xvao-^u 

ithe^ it $* ^ also Atbm» Tr, p. 44,, e. Also a 
frWo Origen, ap Laenper, u iO, p. 14$* 
dyeiMOTiKOA, in eametitp 

aOQOtiatyF'to Seactos ampiricaiirV"^ Hypot. i. JS, p. $7r widi Fabricios'e 

> 

IXm» is If^ Wm t4» Soer. Hiei^ f* 
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as thcge exercises woi^djbe for the purpose d4^giie^ < 
yct» th/ey were obviously open to. abuse, thou^ 
mod^tied by ever so oithodoec ^^nd strictly scripitural 
a rifle, in an age when no sufficient ecclesiastical 
symbol existed, as a guide to the memoiy and judg¬ 
ment of the eager disputant. It is evident, too, how 
difficult it would be to secure opinions or argyi^nents * 
from publicity, which were '^6ut hazarded in the 
confidence of Christian friendship, and which, wheii 
viewed apart from the circumstances of the case, lent 
a seemingly deliberate sanction to heterodox novelties. 
Athanasius implies®, that in the theological works of 
Origen and Theognostus, while the orthodox faith 
was explicitly maintained, nevertheless heretical tenets, 
were discussed, and jn their place more or less de¬ 
fended, by way of exercise in argument. The coun¬ 
tenance thus accidentally given to the cause of error 
is evidenced in his eagerness to give the explanation. 


But far greater was the evil, when men destitute of 
religious seriousness and earnestness engaged in the 
like theological discussions, not with any definite 
ecclesiastical object, but as a mere trial of skill, or as 
V literary recreation ; of the mischief thus 

done to the simplicity ^^^^^istiau morals, and 5^ 
cyil encouragement giv^^ptei^lacij5i§|^ r^isonings 
scep^cal views. The tl^-^wcient' Sbpfeisls 

had consisted in their restialib W ^ 

discriminatton in die dt^cussl^ "of' practical 
whether religious oi*’ political, inst^d of . sejectii^,.; : 

as might exercise, wiftiout dibihoraliirii^, ; 
i^indst The • rhetoricians ^ Clirj^^lan tii^^ -b!^ : 


' :* Athan. de 'Dfcmt, aj and a?. [He says the same of MaroeHasiM' . 
li^defNaci^ Apol* oontr* Ar. 47^1 
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duced the same ctTor into theiir treatment of the 
^»igheRt and most sacred subj<^<^^ thcoIog35|* We 
are tq}d, that jfulian comgienccd his oppositioi/rame 
true faith ky defending the heathen side of rengiSus 
questions, in disputing with his brother Galliis^; and 
probably he would not have been able himself to 
assign die point of time at which^e ce<|^ed merely to 
take a ^art, and bccamq^amc&t in unbelief. But 
it is unnecessary to have recourse ’to particular 
instances, in order to prove* the consequences of a 
practice so evidently destructive of a reverential and 
sober spirit 

Moreover, in these theological discussions, the dis¬ 
putants were in danger of being misled by the un- 
sSundness of the positions which they assumed^ 
elementary truths or axioms in the argument As 
logic and rhetoric made them expert in proof and 
refutation, so tlicrc was much in other sciences, which 
formed a liberal education, in geometry and arith¬ 
metic, to confine the mind to the contemplation of 
material objects, as if these could supply suitable 
tests and standards for examining those of a moral 
and spiritual nature ; whesst^ there are truths foreign 
to the prTovince of the ntCld&%||ercised intellect, some 
of them the peculi%}r discov^H^f the improved moral 
sense (or what Si^ipture **///e and 

others still less on Urith our reason, and 

received on the sole authoj^ty of Revelation, Then, 
liDwevef, as now; minds of speculative men were 
of ignorance, and loth to confess that the 
iwf$ of truth which their experience of 

wqiid futnii^^ could ^ot at once be applied to 

I 

"(#v 

* VaxldAK, Ortt »♦. zf. 31* [iv. 30} 

1> 
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ixies^ure and daterq^ne the facts of another. AccoidU 
ifothini^ was left for those who would not)*^ 
the incomprehensibUit^ of tfie Divine Essence^ 
but to conceive of it hy the analogy of sense;.^d 
using the figurative terms of theology in their literal 
meaning as if landmarks in their inquiries, to suppose 
that then, anol then only, they steered in a safe course, 
when they avoided every contradiction of a mathe¬ 
matical and niatenal nature. Hence, canons grounded 
on physics were made the basis of discussions about 
possibilities and impossibilities in a spiritual sub¬ 
stance, as confidently and as fallaciously, as those 
which in modern times have been dfer^yed from the 
same false anafogies against the existence of moral 
s^lfraction or free-will- Thus the argument by which 
Paulas of Samosata J^^ified the Antiochene Council, 
was dfawn from a sophistical use of the veiy word 
substance^ which the orthodox had employed in ex¬ 
pressing the scriptural notion of the unity subsisting 
between the Father and the Son*. Such too was the 
mode of reasoning adopted at Rome by the Artemas 
or Artemon, already mentioned, and his followers, at 
the end of the second century. A contempojraiy 
writer, after saying tl^^th^ supported theit "God- 
denying apostasy *’ Ib^^Upgistic forms of argument, 
''proceeds, "Abandoning the inspired writings, they 
d^ote themselves to gew^etiy, as becomes those 
who are of the earth, and ^peak of the earth, and ' 
are ignorant of Him .adio is from above. EucUd’a 
^jfcreatises, for instance, are zealpusiy studied ^ 
Sopne of themU*' Aristotle aii<lv Thro^eastiis ai% 
objects of Uicir admiration; while Galen msy be 


* BuU> IXUrns. F. N.fi. i. § tow 
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;aid cnren \o be adored by othilia It is x^^ecUess to * 
jeclafe that su|^ perverters of the sciences Bn- 
belie^rs to the purpps€$ of their own hereil^such 
dilutors of the simj^e Scripture 'faith with heathen 
3 ubtletics» have no claim whatever to be called Ije- 
lievets.*” And such is Epiphanivs*s description of the 
AnoaKjpans, the genuine offspfing df the original 
Arian stock. **Aimiifh»” he says ""to exhibit the 
Divine Nature by means of Aristotelic syllogisms and 
geometrical data, they are fhcnce led on to declare 
that Christ xannot be derived from GodV* 


• I*astly, the absence of an adequate symbol of doc¬ 
trine increased the evils thus existing, by afTordihg an 
excuse and sometimes a rcasin for Investigations, the 
necessity of which had no^ yet been superseded by the 
authority of an epclesiastical decision. The tradition¬ 
ary system, received from the iirst age of the Church, 
had been as yet but partially set forth in authoritative 
forms; and by the time of the Nicene Cpuncil, the 
voices of the Apostles were but faintly heard through¬ 
out Christendom, and might be plausibly disregarded 
by those who were unwilling to hear. Even at th^i^ 
beginning of the third century, the .disciples df 
Artemas boldly pronoux^^d ^eir heresy to be npos* 
tolical, and maintained that all the bishops of Rome 
had held it till Victor inclusive^, whose episcopate 
y^as but a few years before their own time Ibe 
progress of unbelief naturally lipd them on to 
disparagi^ rathei^than to- appeal to their prede¬ 
cessors ; and to trust tbeir cause to their own 

' ijifc 

4i 

feundlki * B{h^ Hatr. * BuMb. HSiL 
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ingenu jiy, instead of defending an inconvenient fictions 
c^ncajrning the opinions of a former age. It ended in 
leaching them to regard thef ecclesiastical aulhbrities 
of former times as on a level with the uneducated and 
unenlightened of thjir own days. Paulus did not 
scruple to express contempt for the received exposi¬ 
tors of Scriptdre at Antioch ; and it is one of ^thc first 
accusations brought by Alexander against Arius and 
his party, that "they put themselves above the 
ancients, and the teachers of our youth, and the 
prelates of the day ; considering themselves alone 
to be wise, and to have discovered truths, which had 
never been revealed to man before them S,” 

,On the other hand, while the line of traditioii, 
dra^^n out as it was to the distance of two centuries 
from the Apostles, had at length become of too frail 
a texture, to resist the touch of subtle and ill-directed 
reason, the Church was naturally unwilling to have 
recourse to’the novel, though necessary measure, of 
imposing an authoritative creed upon those w^hom it 
invested with the office of teaching. If I avow my 
belief, that freedom from symbols and articles is 
abstractedly the highest state of Christian communion,^ 
and the peculiar privilege of the primitive Church*. 

is not from any tenderness towards that proud 
im|»atience of control in which mai^ exult, as in a 
virtue; but first, because technicality and formalism 


* TheoiU liist. I. 4. [“Solee in conten^ptu sunt dlvinse qius 

schoiam ncc magsstK^ habeant, et de qutbus peiibssia^ diapuuSS"*'"" 
M cttKtat, qui nuuquam didicit.*' Fli^d. p. ed. Sim*) «fde abo. 


* egttistis litetft, qubspiritu abundabotis, etc. Ubi s<mikas 

consctemiis penclttatur, lilic mera posmUttor.** fiiiar. dc 63. 
the Bcnedicttne noted 
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► are, itt their degree, inevitable lesults of public con- 
fesstbns of and next, because when congipiOns 

^ not exist, the mysiertes of divme^tmti), tn^ead of 
being exposed to the gaze of thb prbihne and unIn* 
structed, are kept hidden in theJ>osom of the Church, 
far more faithfully than is otlierwise possible ; and 
reserved by a private teaching, ^through the channel 
of her ministers, as rewards in cfVie measure and 
season, for those who arc pr<yarcd to profit by them ; 
for those, that is, who are diligently passing through 
the successive stages of faith and obedience. And 
thus, while .the Church is not committed to declara¬ 
tions, which, most true as they are, still are daily 
wrested by infidels to their ruin ; on the other h^pd, 
much of that mischievous fanaticism is avoided, '^hich 
at present abounds from the vanity of men, who think 
that they can explain the sublime doctrines and 
exuberant pramises of the Gospel, before they have 
yet learned to know themselves and to discern the 
holiness of God, under the preparatory discipline of 
the Law and of Natural Religion. Influenced, as we 
may suppose, by these various considerations, from 
reverence for the free spirit of Christian faith, and 
still more for the sacred truths which are the objects 
of It, and again from tenderness both for the heatH?^: 
and the neoph)^e, who were unequal to the reception 
of the strong meat of the full Gospel, the rulers of 
Cbirch were dilatory in applying a remedy, which 
dieless, the circumstances of the times impera- 
ftyely required. They were loth to confess, that the 
Chtuch bad groiffn too old to enjoy the free, unsus - 
teaching with which "tier childhood was blest; 
ti^'her di^^ must, tdr the future, calculate^ 
^nd 'i^stlsbn .before they spoke and acted. So much 
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• was this the case» that in the Council of Antiodi (as 
ha» been said), on the objection of Paulus» they 
actually withdrewwa test whiclfi?^ eventually addptei) 
by the more experienced Fathers at Nicaea ; and 
which, if then sanctioned, might, as far as the Church 
was concerned, have extinguished the heretical spirit 
m the very plate of !ts birth.—Meanwhile, tho adop¬ 
tion of Christianity, as the ftligion of the empire, 
augmented the evil consequences of this omission, 
excommunication becorhing more difficult, while 
entrance into the Chuich was less restricted than 
before; 
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THE CHURCH OF ALEXANDRIA. 


As tlie Church of Antioch was exposed to the 
influence of Judaism, so was the Alexandrian Church 
characterized in primitive times by its attachment to 
th^t comprdiensive philosophy, which was reduced to 
system about the beginning of the third century, 
then went by the name of the New Platonic, or 
Eclectic. A supposed resemblance between the 
Arian and the Eclectic doctrine concerning the Holy 
Trinity, has led to a common notion that the Alex¬ 
andrian Fathers were the medium by which a philo¬ 
sophical error was introduced into the Church ; and 
this hypothetical cause of a disputable resemblance 
has been apparently evidenced by the solitaiy fact, 
which cannot be denied, that Arius himself was a 
pr^byrter of Alexandria. We have already seen, 
however, that Arius was educated ait Antioch; and 
wife shall see hereafter, that, so far from being favour- 
heard at Alexandria, he was, on the first promul¬ 
gation of his heresy, exf^lled the Church in that city, 
to seek refuge among his CoUucianists 
of And is manifestly the opinion of 

A^tai^^, that he was but the pupil or the tool 
of men*, probably of Eusebius of Nicomedi^ 


"AUimb;' Nic»S* <Of ad Mooaids* 661 de aa. 
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A^ho in no sense belongs to Alexandria. But various 
motfves have led thcologicaV,writers to implicate this 
celebrated Church in the chafge of heresy. InUdels 
have felt a satisfaction, and heretics have had an 
interest, in representing that the most learned Chris¬ 
tian commuiyty did not submit implicitly to the 
theology taught in Scripture and by the Cfiurch ; a 
conclusion, which, even if substantiated, would little 
disturb the enlightened ^defender of Christianity, who 
may safely admit that learning, though a powerful 
instrument of the truth in right hands, is no unerring 
guide into it. The Romanists*, on the other hand, 
have thought by the same line of policy to exalt the 
A'pQstolical purity of their own Church, by ,tfie 
contrast of unfaithfulness in its early rival ; and 
(what is of greater importance) to insinuate both the 
necessity of an infallible authority, by exaggerating 
the erroi*s and contrarieties of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, and the fact of its existence, by throwing us, 
for exactness of doctrinal statement, upon the de¬ 
cisions of the subsequent Councils. In the following 
pages, I hope to clear the illustrious Church in ques¬ 
tion of the grave imputation thus directed against her 
from opposite quarters: the imputation of considering 
the Son of God by nature inferior to the Fatheiv that 
is, of platonizing or arianizing. But I have no jhecd. 
to profess myself her > disciple, thou|^, as regards the 
doctrine in debate, I might well do so; and/ instep 
'►of setting about any formal d^ence^ I will i|iior^|r 
jpiacc»before the reader the gener^ principles of her 

4* - I * 

£As to the charges made agaunst Petavhia, vide jSaR, JbN^fetl8. IF* 
prooenu; Btidd. Isagog. p. B^yk, Diet. (Petao.); Bradwi^ Pftlt t, 
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^ teaching, and leave it to him to apply them, as far as 
be judges they will go, in explanation of the laii^age, 
whiclii has been the g|i*dhnd of the suspicions against 
hern 


I. 

St. Mark, the founder of thc*Alex£Pndrian Church, 
may be numbered anTong the pcAonal friends and 
associates of that Apostle, who held it to be liis 
especial office to convert the heathen; an office, which 
was impressed upon the community formed by tlie 
Kvangelist, with a strength and pcnnancnce unknown 
in the other primitive Churches, 'rhe Alexandrian 
%nay peculiarly be called the Missionary and Polemical 
Church of Antiquity. Situated in the centre of the 
accessible world, and on the extremity of Christendom, 
in a city which was at once the chief mart of com¬ 
merce, and a celebrated .scat of both Jewish and 
Greek philosophy, it was supplied in especial abun¬ 
dance, both with materials and instruments prompting 
to the exercise of Christian zeal. Its catechetical 
school, founded (it is said) by the Evangelist himself, 
was a pattern to other Churches in its diligent and 
S3^tcmatic preparation of candidates for baptism ; 
while other institutions were added df a controversial 
cfiaractcr^ for the purpose of carefully examining 
into the doctrines revealed in Scripture, and of culti¬ 
vating the habit of argument and disputation^. While 
the internal affairs of the community were adminis¬ 
tered its bishops, on these academical bodies, as 
substdlaiy to th<fdivinely-sanctioned system, devolved 
the defence and propagation of the faith, under the 


* Cave, Hist. Dtcrar. vol. i. p. 8o. 
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' presidency of laymen or inferior ecclesiastics^ v 

a£;oras,i the first recorded master the catechetic^, 
school, is known by his defenct pf the ChmUans,'^^H 
extant, addressed to the Emperor Marcus. Pantaehtis, 
who succeede® him, was sent by Demetrius, at that 
time bishop, as missiotfary to the Indians or Arabians. 
Origen, who was sooit*after appointed catechist the 
early age of eight^n, had alre^y given the earnest of 
his future celebrity, by his persuasive disputatkmawith 
the unbelievers of Alexandria. Afterwards he ap^- 
pcared in the character of a ChrisMim apologist before 
an Arabian prince, and Mammaea, the mother of 
Alexander Severus, and addressed lett«^ o^t^ the 
subject of religion to the Emperor Philip and his wife# 
Severa; and he was known far and wide in his day, 
for his indefatigable zeal and ready services in the 
confutation of heretics, for his various controversial 
and critical writings, and for the number and dignity 
of his converts^. 

Proselytism, then, in all its branches, the apologetic, 
the polemical, and the didactic, being the peculiar 
function of the Alexandrian Church, it is manifest 
that the writings of its theologians would partite 
largely of an exoteric character. I mean, that sneh 
men would write, not with, the openness of Chri^tiait 
familiarity, but with the tenderness or the reserve 
which we afe accustomed to address the^ who do 
sympathize with us, or whom wft fear to mislead ot to 
prejudice against the truth, by precipitate disclostir^ 
details. The example of the Inspired writdr of' 
tln^vISpistle to the Hebrews was t^ir auth<^^.fc^. 
a brosul distinction betwe^ the, doctrines 

' ' 1-r 

Fhtlipp. Sldet. firagtn* apud Dodw. in Itcn* Hurt. Origieu ; 
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suitable to ti^ state of the weak and ignorant, and 
tho^ ' wbich are the pecttHar property of a baptized 
and i^ieneratc Chris^afi. The Apostle in that 
Bptstl^ when speaking of the most sacred Christian 
verities, as hidden under the all^onedlbf’ the Old 
Testament, seems suddenly to {heck himself, from 
the appiehension that he was ^Jivulging mysteries 
beyond the understanding of his brethren ; who, 
instead of being masters in Scripture doctrine, were 
not yet versed even in its* elements, needed the 
nourishment of children rather than of grown 
men, nay, perchance, having quenched the illu¬ 
mination of baptism, had forfeited the capacity of 
ccanprehending even the first elements of the truth. 
In the same place he enumerates these elements, or 
foundation of Christian teaching^ in contrast with the 
esoteric doctrines which the ** long-exercised habit of 
moral discernment ” can alone appropriate and enjoy, 
as follows;—^repentance, faith in God, the doctrinal 
meaning of the right of baptism, confirmation as the 
channel of miraculous gifts, the future resurrection, 
and the final separation of good and bad. His first 
Epistle to the Corinthians contains the same distinc- 
tion.between the carnal or imperfect and the estab¬ 
lished Chri^an, which is laid down in that addressed 
to the Hebrews. AVhile maintaining .that in Christl- 
^ity is contained a- largeness of wisdom, or (to use 
hnmaB' Iscr^uage) a pi^ound philosophy, fulfilling 
those vague, conceptions of greatness, which had led 
the. asphh^ inte0ect of tlie heathen sages to shadow 
foith unreal systems, he at the same time insists 

* tt * ’”• ^ ^ Xcyimr rov $€ov» 
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upon the impossibility of man’s arriving^ at this hid^eic 
treasure all at once, and warns his brethren; instead of 
attempting to cross by a sh6'rVpatli irofik. the ^Ise. to 
the true knowledge, to humble themselves to the low 
and narrow^ portal of the heavenly temple, and to 
become fools, that i$ey might at length be really wise. 
As .before, hu spedks of the difference of ,doctrine 
suited respectively to ncoph^cs and confirmed Chris¬ 
tians, under the analogy of the dilference of food 
proper for the old and young ; a difference which lies, 
not in tlie arbitrary will Of the dispenser, but in the 
necessity of the case, the more sublime truths of 
Revelation affording no nourishment to the souls of 
the unbelieving or unstable. o 

Accordingly, in the system of the early catechetical 
schools, the perfect^ or men in Christ, were such as had 
deliberately taken upon them the profession of be¬ 
lievers ; had made the vows, and received the grace of 
baptism ; and were admitted to all the privileges and 
the revelations of which the Church had been comti- 
tuted the dispenser. But before reception into this 
full discipleship, a previous season of preparation, 
from two to three yeai*s, was enjoined, in order to try 
their obedience, and instruct them in the principles of 
revealed truth. During this introductory discipline, 
they were called Catechumais, and the teaching i^elf 
Catechetical, from the careful and systematic " 

n^ion by wiiich their grounding in the fkith was 
efifected. The matter of the instruction thus comtigui-' 
Rented to them, varied with tlie time of their diset- 
pleship, advancing from the most%imple principle of 
.Natural Religion to the peculiar doctrines bC the 
i&ospel, from moral truths to the Christen mysteries; 
On their first admission they were denominated heare^ “ 
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•from the leave granted them to attend the reading of 
tho Sfifiptures and sermons in the Church. After¬ 
wards, beii^r^lowed ^ <i5tay during the prayers, and 
receiving the imposition of hands as tlie sign of tlieir 
progress in spiritual knowledge, . they"* were called 
w&rshijy^rs. Lastly, some shdWf' time before their 
baptist, they were taught the*Lordie Prayer (the 
peculiar privilege of tltC regenerate)ii were entrusted 
with the’^knowledge of the Creed, and, as destined for 
incorporation into the body 5 f believers, received the 
titles of competent or elect Even to the last, they 
were granted nothing beyond a formal and general 
account of the articles of the Christian faith ; the 
axact and fully developed doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, and still more, the doctrine’ of 
the Atonement, as once made upon the cross, and 
commemorated and appropriated in the Eucharist, 
being the exclusive possession of the serious and 
practised Christian. On the other hand, the chief 
subjects of catechisings, as we learn from Cyril were 
the doctrines of repentance and p^ardon, of the neces¬ 
sity of good works, of the natu^ and use of baptism, 
and the immortality of the soul;—as the Apostle had 
determined them. 

The exoteric teaching, thus observed in the Cate¬ 
chetical Schools, was still more approj^riate, when the 
^'^Chilstian teacher addressed himself, not to the instruc- 
doil of hearer^, but to controversy or public 

preaching* . At the present day, there are very many 
jdneete^Ch^tians, who consider that the evangelical 

or audientesi yamtkkivcvmt or €.lx^fUV0i\ 
:^^{i0«ente% Binirhani, Antiq. hoofc x. Sutcer 

r Bingham, fl^kt 
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doctrines are the appointed instraments of conversipni,^ 
and» as such, exclusively attended wi& the^DivIner 
blessing. In proof of this petition, iwilfpfeign infconsis^ 
tency remarkable in those who profess a jealot^ 
adherence to the-^^spired text, and are not slow to 
accuse others of ijg^rance of its contents, thejr^ appeal 
not to Scripture, lAit to the stirring effect&^f this 
(so-called) Gospfel preaching and to the inefficiency, 
on the other hand, of mere exhortations ^specting 
the benevolence and mercy of God, the necessity of 
repentance, the rights of conscience, and the obligation 
of obedience. But it is scarcely the attribute of a 
generous faith, to be anxiously inquiring into the con¬ 
sequences of this or that system, with a view to decide 
Its admissibility, instead of turning at once to the 
revealed word, and inquiring into the rule there ex¬ 
hibited to us. God can defend and vindicate His own 
command, whatever it turn out to be ; weak though it 
seem to our vain wisdom, and unworthy of the Giver; 
and that His course in this instance is really that which 
the hasty religiQni^|. condemns as if the theoiy of 
unenlightened form^sts, is evident to careful students 
of Scripture, and is confirmed by the practice of the 
Primitive Church. 

As to Scripture, I shall-but observe, in addition to 
the remarks already made on the passages in 
^ Epistles to the Corinthians and Hebrews, th^t no ond^" 
sanction can be adduced thence, whelber of preceptor ' 
of example, in behalf of the practice of stimu{ci^ti|ig.the 
^ffecUpns, such as gratitude or remorse, by of 

the d^trine of the Atonement iffo^er to the c^iir 
tension of the hearers;—that, on the contmry, it is its 
"^inform method to connect the C^dtspel widi 
^^eligton^ and to mark out obedience to the moral 
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^ as th^ ordinary means of attaining to a Christian faith, « 
the lyn^er evangelical truths, as well as the Euchacist, 
which is e^Mcm of them, being received as 

the rcwaid and confirmation of habitual piety;— 
that. In the preaching of the Apostles and Evangelists 
Uic Book of Acts, the sacred Jn^stcries arc revealed 
to ind^duals in proportion to* their ^actual religious 
proficiency; that the fifst principle 9 of righteousness, 
tempenrihee* &nd judgment to come, arc urged upon 
Felix ; while tlie elders of Ephesus are reminded of 
the divinity and vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the Church; 
—^lastly, that among those converts, who were made 
fhe chief instruments of the first propagation of the 
Gospel, or who are honoured with especial favour in 
Scripture, none arc fouhd who had not been faithful 
to the l^ht already given them, and were not distin¬ 
guished, pr^»viously to their conversion, by a strictly 
conscientious deportment. Such arc the divine notices 
given to those who desire an apostolical rule for dis¬ 
pensing the word of life; and^as such, the ancient 
Fathers received them. They'deceived them as the 
fulfilment of our Lord's command, not to give that 
which is holy to dogs, nor to cast pearls before swine ; 
a text cited by Clement and TertuUian^, among others, 
in justification of their cautious distrft>Ution of sacred 

^ truth. They also considered this caution as the result 
of the truly charitable consideration for those 

whom they addressed, who were likely to be per¬ 
plexed, not converted, by the sudden exhibition of 
the whole evangelical scheme. This is the doctrine 
of Theodoret, Chrysostom, and others, in their com- 

^ CeUlicr, de» PSmi, ch. it. Bltigli. Antiq. x. 5. 
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tticnt<? upon the passage in the Epistle to the 
** Should a catechumen ask thee what the t!<|u:hei^ 
have determined, (says Cyril €.f |erusale^|||gpll nothing 
to one who is without. For we impart toTfiee a secret 
and a promise of the world to come. Keep safe the 
secret for Him whd ^ives the reward. Listen nol«^ 
one who asksf ‘ What harm is there in my 
also ? ’ Even tlic sick ask for wine, which, unseason¬ 
ably givign, brings on delirium; and so thtfre come 
two ills, the death of the patient and the disrepute of 
the physician.” In anotlier place he says, “ All may 
hear the Gospel, but the glory of the Gospel is set 
apart for the true disciples of Christ. To alJ who 
could hear, the Lord spake, but in parables ; to Hvs 
disciples He privately explained them. What is the 
blaze of Divine glory to tM enlightened, is the blind¬ 
ing of unbelievers. These are the secrets which the 
Church unfolds to liim who passes on from the cate¬ 
chumens, and not to the heathen. For we do not 
unfold to a heathen the truths concerning Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit; nj^, not even in the case of catechu¬ 
mens^ do we clearly explain the mysteries, but we 
frequently say many things indirectly, so that beltcvers 
w ho have been taught may understand, and the others 
may not be injured*.” 

The work of St Clement, of Alexandria, called 
Stromateis, or Tapestry-work, from the variety of it|| 
contents, w'ell illustrates the Primitive Churches method 
of instruction, as far as regards the educated potlton 
^ of the community. It bad the distinct object of Inte¬ 
resting and conciliating the learacd heathen who 

• Suicer. Thes. m wb 

* Cynh Micros. e4. Milles, prftf. | 7 ^cch. vi. ilSw 
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perused it; but it also exemplifies die peculiar caution 
Ehen #|lopted by Christians in teachings the trutli^— 
their *desiri^iy|ha rouse jhe moral powers to Internal 
voluntaryaction, and their dread of loadings or formal¬ 
izing the mind. In the opening of his work, Clement 
speaks of his miscellaneous discussions as mingling 
truth philosophy j ** or r£fther,”*he continues, 

“involving and concealtng it, as thfc shell hides the 
edible friit of the nut.” In another place he compares 
them, not to a fancy gardeft, but to some thickly- 
wooded mountain, where vegetation of every sort, 
growing promiscuously, by its very abundance con- 
:eals from the plunderer the fruit trees, which are 
intended fur the rightful o\\ncr. “Wc must hide,” ^bc 
says, “that wisdom, spoken in mystery, which the 
Son of God has taught us. Thus the Prophet Ksaias 
has his tongue cleansed with fire, that he may be able 
Lo declare the vision ; and our cars must be sanctified 
as well as our tongues, if we aim at being recipients of 
the truth. This was a hindrance to my writing; and 
still I have anxiety, since Scripl^re says, * Cast not 
your pearls before swine ;* for those pure and bright 
truths, which are so marvellous and full of God to 
goodly natures, do but provoke laughter, when spoken 
in the hearing of the many2.” The Fathers considered 

E iat they had the pattern as well as the rccommcn- 
ation this method of teaching in Scripture itself 

• 2. 

This self-restraint and abstinence, practised at least 

* Stronu i. t. la j ^ vi* i ; v i, iF. 

* ** Bouse aont in Senpturis sacris myt.teriorum profunthtiites, quee ob 
bcie teguumtf ne vitcsca^; ob boc quarruntor, at eserceamt ob hoc 
auttem aperiantor, ut pAsmkt,*’ Aiif^uht. in Petav. pra f m Trm. u 5. 

K 
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partially, by the Frimitive Church in the publicatiM. 
of<fthe most sacred doctrines of our religion, 
in theological lanj^age, the iDisct^hnaJIfffam/^ COO'- 
cerning which a few remarks may here be added, not 
so much in recommendation of it (which is beside my 
purpose), as to preveht misconception of its principle 
and limits. ‘ *■ * 

Now, first, it may be asked, How was aiw ^x:recy 
practicable, seeing that the Scriptures wel||Nkpen to 
every one who chose to consult them? It may startle 
those who are but acquainted with the popular writ<- 
ings of this day, yet, I believe, the most accurate 
consideration of the subject will lead us to acquiesce 
in the statement, as a general truth, that the doctrines 
in question have never been learned merely from 
Scripture. Surely the Sacred Volume was never 
intended, and is not adapted, to teach us our creed; 
however certain it is that we can prove our creed from 
it, when it has once been taught us'^, and in spite of 
individual producible exceptions to the gener^ rule. 
From the very hrstJ^J^t rule has been, as a matter of 
fact, that the Church should teach the truth, and 
then should appeal to Scripture in vindication of its 
own teaching. And from the first, it has been the 
error of heretics to neglect the information thus pro¬ 
vided for them, and to attempt of themselves a work 
to which they arc unequal, the eliciting a systematl 
doctrine from the scattered notices of the truth whi<^ 
Scripture contains. Such men act, in the solemn con¬ 
cerns of religion, the part of the self-sufficient natural 


* Vide Dr. Hawkins's original and toost eoMclasive work on Unanltio- 
rstacive Traditioii, wkich contains in k the aumber oi rftidlc«tltie» 

wftiacb are apt to perpkz the theological staddnp 
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^|Lftosa|^^r> who should obstinately reject Newton’s 
gravitation^ and endeavdur» with talents Ih- 
adeqtlaEt^ t||||he task# strike out some theory of 
motion by' him^lf^ The insufiiciency of the mere 
private study of Holy Scripture for arriving at the 
e^aict ^|d entire troth which Sci^ture really contains^ 
is'^slti ^p i by the fact, that creecfs and^ teachers have 
ever been divinely provided, and the discordance 
of opi^mbs which <!!kists wherever those aids are 
thrown aside; as it is also sliown by the very struc* 
tore of the Bible itself And if this be, so, it follows 
that, vdiile inquirers and neophytes in the first 
centuries lawfully cssd the inspired writings for the 
purposes of morals and for instruction in the rqdi* 
ments of the faith, they s^ll might need the teaching 
of the Church as a key to the collection of passages 
which related to the mysteries of the Gospel, passages 
wH^h are obscure from the necessity of coipbining 
and receiving them all. 

A more plausible objectiop to the existence of this 
rule of secrecy, in the Early Q^^h arises from the 
circumstance, that the Christian Apologists openly 
mention to the whole world the sacred tenets which 
have been above represented as the peculiar possession 
of the confirmed believer. But it must be observed, 
Jhat the writefrs of these were frequently laymen, and 

did not commit the Church as a body, nor even in 
its Se|:^rate authorities to formal statement or to 
!^he 0 !o^ca^ discussion. The great duty of the Chris- 
’SsiA to unfold the sacred truths in due 

o^ider, ilbt prSs^iurely to insist on the difiiculties, 
dr t0 llie promises of die Go^^el; and If others 
resp^| sttp it remained a- duty to him.^ 
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And further, these disclosures not so conclusivo 
thfy seem to be at ^rst sight; the approximalfons^ 
philosophy, and the corruptioijs of being ^ 

considerable, as to create a conf^o» concerning the 
precise character of the ecclesiastic doctrine^ Besides, 
in matter of fact, soihe of the early apologis^, them¬ 
selves, as Tati?.n, wete tainted with heretical c^|^ioifs. 

But in truth, ^ is not the actual practicenf the 
Primitive Church, which I ant concerne^lbth,' so 
much as its principle. Men often break through the 
rules, which they set themselves for the conduct of life, 
with or without good reason. If it was the professed 
principle of the early teachers, to speak exoterically to 
those who were without the Church, instances of ^ 
contsary practice but prove their inconsistency ; 
whereas the fact of the existence of the principle 
answers the purpose which is the ultimate aim of 
these remarks, viz. it accounts for those anstances^dn 
the tedkhing of the Alexandrians, whether many or 
few, and whether extant or not in WTiting, in which 
they were silent as ^regards the my.stcrious doctrines- 
of Christianity. Irtdeed it is evident, that anyhow 
the Disciplina A ream could not be observed for any 
long time in the Church. Apostates would reveal its 
doctrines, even if these escaped in no otlier wAy. 
Perhaps it was almost abandoned, as far as i3^\ of' 
letters were concerned, after the dale of Ammonius 
indeed there are various reasops for limiting; its strict 
enforcement to the end of the second ceittiiiy, Atjd 
^ it Is plain^ that during the time wh^ the safMd 
^ doctrines were passing into the stook of puli^ic kimw« 
ledge, Christian controversialist would be. in 
ifilifficulty how to conduct themse^:^, what to denj', 
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^mplain or complete, m the popular notions ot their 
; *and they would consequently be betrayed 
into iincQnsistencies ^atement, and vary in their 
method of disputi ng 

The Disciplina Afeani being supposed, with these 
limitations, to have had a real ^existence, I observe 
furthqig in explanation of its * principle, that the 
elcmenmry information* giv^en to %he heathen or 
catechulSpi was in Ho sense undone by the sub¬ 
sequent secret teaching, whihh was in fact but the 
tilling up of a bare but correct outline. The contrary 
theory was maintained by the Manichees, who repre¬ 
sented the initiatory discipline as founded on a tiction 
or hypothesis, which was to be forgotten by the 
learner as he made progress in tlie real doctrine of 
the gospel 5 ; somewhat after the manner of a school 
in the present day, which supposes conversion to be 
effected by an exhibition of free promises and tlircats, 
and an appeal to our moral capabilities, whicii after 
conversion are discovered to have no foundation in 


fact But “ Far be it from so great an Apostle,” says 
Augustine, speaking of St Paul, **a vessel elect of God, 
an organ of tlie Holy Ghost, to be one man when he 
preached, another when he wrote, one man in private, 
another in public He was made all to all men, not 
by the craft of a deceiver, but from the affection of a 
^Sympathizer, succouring the diverse diseases of souls 
with the diverse emotions of compassion ; to the little 
ones dispensing the lesser doctrines, not false ones, 
but the higher m3^teries to the perfect, all of them, 
however, true, harlliomous, and divine^.'* 


* Angttfst. in Adrers. Leg, ct Pre^h. lib. ii. 

Monhcini, de Cans. Ltbror. 417. 1 do not find it in chni 
ferta in Angnaciticfs vide in Advers. Leg. et Proph. lib. if. 4. 6 ,&c, 
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Next, the truths reserved for the bapttze<f^^Chrls^fi, 
were not put forward as the anhitraiy deiern^fia^Hra 
of individuals, as the word man, but ra^r as an 
apostolical I^acy, preserved a^ dispensed by the 
Church. Thus Iren$us when ei^aged in refuting the 
heretics of his age,^who appealed from the text of 
Scripture to m. sen^ independent of it, as test 
between truth ffnd falsehood in its contehts» says, 
“ We know the doctrine of our salvation thpii^h none 
but those who have traftsmitted to us the gospel, first 
proclaiming it, then (by God’s will) delivering it to 
us in the Scriptures, as a basis and pillar of our faith. 
Kor dare we affirm that their announcements were made 
i^previously to their attaining perfect knowledge;, jis 
sotirc presume to say, boasting that they set right the 
Apostles 7 .” He then proceeds to speak of the clear¬ 
ness and cogency of the traditions preserved in the 
ChureJ^vas containing that true wisdom of the perfect, 
of whi^ St. Paul speaks, and to which the Gnostics 
pretended. And, indeed, without formal proofs of 
the existence and tjit authority in primitive times of 
an Apostolical Tradition, it is plain that there must 
have been such tradition, granting that the Apostles 
conversed, and their friends had memories like othe^ 
men. It is quite inconceivable that they should not 
have been led to arrange the series of revealed dpetiixi^ 
more systematically than they recewd them in, 
ture, as ^oon as their converts became exposed to dhe 
attacks and misrepresentatfons of heretics; uidessthey 
were forbidden so to do, ^ suppositkm whkh 
he miaintmnei. Their statement £us occa^oned 
would be preserved, as a matt^ of course; 

r Ir<^ Ui. 1. Vide also Tenall. " 
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<^er seprd: but less important truths, to 
Ipch St Paul seen^ to aHude. and which the caily 
'^Itevs mo^ or less ac^nowl^ge, whether concerning 
the of thO: Jewish Church, or the prospective 

Ibttuncs of the Chnstlan^. And such recollections oi 
apostolical teaching would evicKntly be binding on 
the fdlft of those who were instnicted in them; unless 
it Canute supposed, that,^hough coming from inspired 
teacherdHiliey were not of divine origin. 

However, it must not be sifpposed, that this appeal 
to Tradition in the slightest degree disparages the 
sovereign authority and sufficiency of Holy Scripture, 
as a record of the truth. In the passage from Irena;^ ^ 
a|p»ove cited; Apostolical Tradition is brought forwarll;" ^ 
not to supersede Scripture, but in conjunction "with 
Scripture, to refute the self-authorized,. arbitrary 
doctrines of the heretics. We must cautiously dis¬ 
tinguish, with that Father, between a tradi^p sup¬ 
planting or pet verting the inspired rcc<^rd#^l^d a 
corroborating, illustrating, and altogether subordinate 
tradition. It is of the latter that, he speaks, classing 
the traditionary and the written doctrine together, as 
substantially one and the same, and as each equally 
opposed to the profane inventions of Valentinus and 
Marcion. 

Lastly, the secret tradition soon ceased ho exist even 
in tbeoiy. It was authoritatively divulged, suid per- 
petuated in . the form pf S3rmbQls according as the 
successive innovations of heretics called for its publi- 
r{n tte^eeda of the early Councils, it may be 
as navii^ come to light, and so ended; so 
tmt whatever has not been thus authenticated, whether 

P HoidldmritB ante Const, aoec. li. | 
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it was prophetical information, or comment on the 
d^pcnsalions^, is, from the circilmstanccs of the ca^ 
lost to the Churcli. What^- lioWever, was than (by 
God’s good providence) seasonably preserved, is in 
some sense of apostolical authority still; and at least 
serves the chief office of the caily traditions, viz. that 
of interpreting- ancf harmonizing the stateqji^ts of 
Scripture. 


‘ 3. 

In the passages lately quoted from Clement and 
Cyril, mention was made by those writers of a mode 
of speaking, wiiich was intelligible to the well-in¬ 
structed, but conveyed no definite meaning to ordina4ry 
hearers. This was the Allegorical Method ; which 
well deserves our attention before we lejive the subject 
of the Dlsciplina A rcaniy as being one chief means by 
which it was observed. The word allegorising must 
here be understood in a wide signification ; as in¬ 
cluding in its meaning, not only the representation of 
trutlis, under a foreign, though analogous exterior, 
after the manner of our I^ord’s parables, but the 
practice of generalizing facts into principles, of adum¬ 
brating greater truths under the image of lesser, of 
implying the con.sequences or the basis of doctrines in 
their correlatives, and altogether those instances of 
thinking, reasoning, and teaching, which depend upon 
the use of propositions whicluare abstruse, and of con- 
q^xions which are obscure, and which, in the case of 
uninspij^ed authors, we consider profot^Hpd, or poetical, 
or enthusiastic, or illogical, according to our opnion 
of those by whom they arc exhibited. 


* % Thes. ii. 5. 15. is. 
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r ^^This method of writing was the national peculiarity 
^ that literature in which the Alexandrian Chuisph 
was educated* The ^teroglyphics of the ancient 
Egyptians mark the antiquity of a practice, whicli, in 
a later age, being enriched and diversified by the 
genius of their Greek conquerors,^vas applied as a key 
. both mythological legends, and to th« sacred truths 
of Scripture. The Stoics were the fi»st to avail them¬ 
selves OfSn expedient which smoothed the deformities 
of the Pagan creed. The J 5 ws, and tlien the Cliris- 
tians, of Alexandria, employed it in the interpretation 
of the inspired writings. Those writings themselves 
have certainly an allegorical structure, and seem to 
dDuntenance and invite an allegorical interpretation J 
and in consequence, they have been referred by some 
critics to one and the same heathen origin, as if Moses 
first, and then St. Paul, borrowed their symbolical 
system respectively from the Egyptian and the Alex¬ 
andrian philosophy. 

But it is more natural to consider that the Divine 
Wisdom used on the sublimest of all subjects, media, 
which we spontaneously select for the expression of 
solemn thought and elevated emotion ; and had no 
especial r<^ard to the practice in ^^iny particular 
country, which afforded but one instance of the oper- 
at ion of a general principle of our nature. When th6 
mind is occupied by some vast and awful subject of 
contemplation, it is prompted to give utterance to its 
feeling in a figurative style; for ordinary words will 
not convey ^e admiration, nor literal words the 
E^crence which ^lossesses it; and when, dazzled at 
wtidi the great sight, it turns away for relief, it 
sriU catches in every new object which it encounters^ 
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glimpses of its former vision^ and colours Its 
r^nge of thought with this one abiding associat^n. 
If, however, others have pric^ded it in the privilege 
of such contemplations, a well<disciplined piet)r will 
lead it to adopt the images which they have invented, 
both from affection ^or what is familiar to it, and ftom 
a fear of using un&anctioned language on ^ sacred 
subject. Such are the feelings under which a deeply 
impressed mind addresses itself to the task disclos¬ 
ing even its human thoughts; and this account of it, 
if we may dare to conjecture, in its measure applies 
to the case of a mind under the immediate influence 
of inspiration. Certainly, the matter of Revelation 
suggests some such hypothetical explanation of tile 
stMcture of the books which are its vehicle; in which 
the divinely-instructed imagination of the writers is 
ever glancing to and fro, connecting past things with 
future, illuminating God's lower providences and 
man's hulnblest services by allusions to the relations of 
the evangelical covenant, and then in turn suddenly 
leaving the latter to dwell upon those past dealings of 
God with man, which must not be forgotten merely 
because they have been excelled. No prophet ends 
his subject: his brethren after him renew, enlaige, 
transfigure, or reconstruct it; so that the Bible, though 
various in its parts, forms a whol^ grounded cm a ftew 
distinct doctrinal principles discernible throughout it-; 
aehd is in consequence ihtelll|^le indeed in it^general 
but obscure in its text; and even the 

sp^ent^if 1 may so speak, to a lax ai^ disresp^tlul 
Intei^retation of it. History is made the extern^ 
giA of prophecy, and persons and; facts bec^he the 
^gures of heavenly things, I need only refer; by way: 
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jaf instance* to tlie delineation of Abraham as the type 
dSTthe accepted worshipper of God ; to the history^pf 
the biaaen serpent; to tfee prophetical bearings of the 
^^call of Israel out of tgypt \ ” to the personification 
of the Church in the Apostolic Epistles as the reflected 
image of Christ; and, further, toHhe mystical import, 
interpreted by our Lord Himself^of thg title of God 
as the*God of the Patriarchs. Above all other 
subjects, It need scarcely be said, the likeness of the 
promised Mediator is conspicuous tlioughout the 
sacred volume as in a picture: moving along the 
line of the history, in one or other of His destined 
offices, the dispenser of blessings in Joseph, the 
iijspired interpreter of truth in Moses, the conqueror’ 
in Joshua, the active preacher in Samuel, the suffarihg 
combatant in David, and in Solomon the triumphant 
and glorious king. 

Moreover, Scripture assigns the same uses to this 
allegorical style, which were contemplated by the 
Fathers when they made it subservient to the DiscipHna 
Arcani; viz. those of trjdng the earnestness and 
patience of inquirers, discriminating between the 
proud and the humble, and conveying instruction to 
believers, and that in the most permanently impressive 
msuiner, without the world’s sharing in the knowledge. 
Our Lord’s remarks on the .design of his own parables, 
is a evidence of this intention. 

.Thus there seemed every encouragement, from the 

..structure of Scripture, from the apparent causes 
which led to th^ structiire, and from the purposes to 
which it was actually applied by its I^ivine Author, to 
IrSuce, V Alexai^ to , consider its text as* 
primarily and directly the Instrument of an allegoric^ 
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teaching. And since it sanctions the principle ojf 
allegorizing by its own cKample, they would ribt 
consider themselves confined ^^vrithin the limits^-of the 
very instances which it supplies, because of the evident 
spiritual drift of various passages which, nevertheless, 
it does not interpret- spiritually; thus to the narrative 
contained inothe twenty-second chapter of Genesis, 
few people will «deny an evangelical import, though the 
New Testament itself nowhere assigns it. Yet, on the 
other hand, granting that a certain liberty of interpre¬ 
tation, beyond the precedent, but according to the 
spirit of Scripture, be allowable in the Christian 
teacher, still few people will deny, that some rule 
' is necessary as a safeguard against its abuse, in or<|er 
to secure the sacred text from being explained away 
by the heretic, and misquoted and perverted by weak 
or fanatical minds. Such a safeguard we shall find 
in^ bearing cautiously in mind this consideration ; viz. 
that (as a general rule), every passage of Scripture 
has some one definite and sufficient sense, which was 
prominently before the mind of the writer, or in the 
intention of the Blessed Spirit, and to which all other 
ideas, though they might arise, or be implied, still 
were subordinate. ■ It is this true meaning of the text, 
which it is the business of the expositor to unibld. ‘ 
This it is, which every diligent student will think it a 
great gain to discover; and, though he will not shut 
his eyes to the indirect and ipstructive aj^lications of 
^ which the text is capable, he never will $6 reas<Mi as to 
KlprgCt that there is one sense peculiarly idi own. 

" Sometimes it is easily ascertained, sometimes it can 
\be scarcely conjectured ; sometimes it is contaiiied in 
the literal sense of the words employed, as In 
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Jiistorlcal^parts ; sometimes it is the allegorical, as in 
our Lord's parables; or sometimes the secondary 
sense may be more imgoftant in after ages than the 
original^ as in the instance of the Jewish ritual; still 
in all cases {to speak generally) there is but one main 
primary sense, whether literal or ^gurative ; a regard 
for which must ever keep us solber and reverent in 
the employment of thosepellegorisms,fwhich, neverthe¬ 
less, our Christian liberty does not altogether forbid. 

The protest of Scripture against all careless exposi¬ 
tions of its meaning, is strikingly implied in the 
extreme reserve and caution, with which it unfolds its 
own typical signification ; for instance, in the Mosaic 
ri|ual no hint was given of its undoubted prophetical 
character, lest an excuse should be furnished tos the 
Israelitish worshipper for undervaluing its actual 
commands. So, again, the secondary and distinct 
meaning of prophecy, is commonly hidden from view 
by the veil of the literal text, lest its immediate scope 
should be overlooked ; when that is once fulfilled, the 
recesses , of the sacred language seem to open, and 
give up the further truths deposited in them. Our 
Lord, probably, in the prophecy recorded in the 
Gospels, was not careful (if I may so express myself)^ 
that His disciples should distinguish between His 
final and immediate coming ; thinking it a less error 
that they should consider the last day approaching, 
than that they should {prget their own duties in the 
cohtempiation pf the future fortunes of the Church. 
Nay, even types fulfiUed, if they be historical, seem 
scpietimes purposely to be left without tlie sanction of 
ati interpretation, lest we should neglect the instruc- 
-tioii sfS.ll coiivcyed in a literal narrative. This accoimts 
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for the silence observed concerning the cvangclica* 
import, to which I have already referred, of the 
sacrifice of Isaac, which contains a definite arid per¬ 
manent , moral lesson, as a matter of fact, however 
clear may be its further meaning as emblematical of 
our Lord’s suffering^ on the cross. In corroboration of 
this remark, <et it oe observed, that there seems to 
have been in th^ Church a traditionary explanation of 
these historical types, derived from the Apostles, but 
kept among the secret doctrines, as being dangerous 
to the majority of hearers* ; and certainly St. Paul, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, affords us an instance 
of such a tradition, both as existing and as secret 
i(cycn though it be shown to be of Jewush origiA), 
wheh, first checking himself and questioning his 
brethren’s faith, he communicates, not without hesi¬ 
tation, the evangelical scope of the account of Mel- 
chisedec, as introduced into the book of Genesis. 

As to the Christian writers of Alexandria, if they 
erred in their use of the Allegory, their error did not 
lie in the mere adoption of an instrument which Philo 
or the Egyptian hierophants had employed (though 
this is sometimes made the ground of objection), for 
♦i^ripture itself had taken it out of the hands of such 
authorities. Nor did their error lie in the mere 
circumstance of their allegorizing Scripture, where 
, Scripture gave no direct countenance ;* as if we might 
not interpret the sacred wovd for ourselves, as we 
interpret the events of life, by the principles whicli 
itself supplies. But th^ erred, whenever and as far 
as they carried their favourite ftile of exposition 

* Vide Mosheim, de Reb. Anc. Const, 8 «b^ U, | 34. Rosenmnlier. 
Hist, interpr. lii. 3« | i. ^ 
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^eyond the spirit of the canon above.laid down, so as 
to obscure- the primary meaning of Scripture, and to 
wealren Uie force of facts and doctrinal 

declarations; and much more, if at any time they 
degraded die inspired text to the office of conveying 
the thoughts of uninspired teacHhrs on subjects not 
sacred. ^ • 

And, as it is impossible to dravp a precise line 
between the use and abuse of allegorizing, so it is 
impossible also to ascertain thb exact degree of blame 
incurred by individual teachers who familiarly indulge 
in it They may be faulty as commentators, yet 
instiuctive as devotional w^riters ; and their liberty in 
interpretation is to be regulated by the state of mind?^* 
in which they address themselves to the work, and 6y 
their proficiency in the knowledge and practice of 
Christian duty. So far as men use the language of 
the Bible (as is often done in poems and works of 
fiction) as the mere instrument of a cultivated fancy, 
to make their style attractive or impressive, so far, it 
is needless to say, they are guilty of a great irreverence 
towards its Divine Author. On the other hand, it is 
surely no extravagance to assert that there are minds 
so gifted and disciplined as to approacl\ the position^ 
occupied by the inspired writers, and therefore able 
appl)^ their words with a fitness, and entitled to do so*^ 
with a freedom, which is unintelligible to the dull or ., 
heartless icriiticism of inf^^or understandings. So far 
/tben as the Alexa^rian Fathers partook of such a 
gift oftgrace (and Origen surely bears on him 
diotcykens of some^exalted moral dignity), not incited 
by.a/ca|^cious aiid presumptuous imagination, but '*; 

v^^oos faidi, which, seeing God In 
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all things, does and suffers all for IIis sake, and, while 
filled with the contemplation of His supreme glory; 
still discharges each commauc^,in the exactness of its 
real meaning, in the same degree they stand not 
merely excused, but arc placed immeasurably above 
the multitude of those who find it so easy to censure 
them.—And ao much on the Allcgoi*}*, as tlic means 
of observing Discif Him :k\rcanL 


' 4. 

The same method of interpretation was used for 
another purpose, which is more open lo censure. 
When Christian controversialists wxre urged by objec¬ 
tions to various passages in the history of the Old 
Testament, as derogatory to the Divine Pcr|cctions or 
to the Jew'ish saints, they had recourse to an allegori¬ 
cal explanation by way of answer. Thus Origen 
spiritualizes the account of Abraham’s denying his 
wife, the polygamy of the Patriaichs, and Noah’s 
intoxication*. It is impossible to defend such a mode 
of interpretation, which seems lo imply a want of 
faith in those who had rccouise to it. Doubtless this 
earnestness to exculpate the saints of the elder cove¬ 
nant is partly lo be attributed to a noble jealousy for 
^he honour of God, and a reverence for the m^^mOry of 
those who, on the whole, rise in their moral attain- 
^ments far above their fellow's, and well deserve the 
confidence in their virtue jvhich the Alexandrians 
^ manifest Yet God has given us rules of right and 
wrof%> which we must not be afraid to apply in 
estimating the *tonduct of even the best of mere men: 


* Heut. Origfaa. p. 171, RosenmuUer &upra. 
atT'king: passage i^pacundus, Dcf. Tr. Cap. an. 


[On this sQb|j|ect^vii*«; a 
*, pp. ' 
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•though errors are thereby detected, the scandal^ of 
which we ourselves have^to bear in our own day. So 
far must be granted inPfairness ; but some have gone 
on to censure the principle itself which this procedure 
involved ; viz. that of represen^ng religion, for the 
purpose of conciliating the heat^ien, in^the form most 
attractfVe to their prejucJices : and, ag it was generally 
received in the Primitive Church, and the considerations 
which it involves are not without their bearings upon 
the doctrinal question in which we shall be presently 
engaged, I will devote some space here to the exam¬ 
ination of it. 

The mode of arguing and teaching in question 
which is called economical'^ by the ancients,^ can 
scarcely be disconnected from the Disciplvta A rcanif 
as will appear by some of the instances which follow, 
though it is convenient to consider it by itself. If it 
is necessary to contrast the two with each other, the 
one may be considered as withholding the truth, and 
the other as setting it out to advantage. The 
Economy is certainly sanctioned by St. Paul in 
his own conduct To the Jews he became as a Jew, 
and as without the Law to the heathen^. His 
behaviour at Athens is the most remarJcable instance 
in his history of this method of acting. Instead of 
uttering any invective against their Polytheism, he 
began a discourse upon the Unity of the Divine* 
Nature; and then proceeded to claim the altar 5 , 

• Kar* tAxwofMAmf, 

• [On the economies of St. Peter and St. Pa^J, viSb Lardner’a Heathen 
Test. ^ xa^vii. 7. 

• [^de Uiis argument in the mouth of Dionysius (in Euseb. Hist. viJ. 

11, ov 7nj»TC9 troika?, &c.) as hie plea for liberty of worship, with the 
heat retuct of the Prefect.] 

JP 
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consecrated in the neighbourhood to the unknown 
God, as the property of Him whom he preached to 
them, and to enforce his Soctrine of the Divine 
Immateriality, not by miracles, but by argument, 
and that founded on the words of a heathen poet. 
This was the example which the Alexandrians set 
before them in their intercourse with the heathen, as 
may be shown by the following instances. 

Theonas, Bishop of Alexandria (A.D. 282— 3 CX 5 ), 
has left his directions for the behaviour of Christians 
who were in the service of the imperial court. The 
utmost caution is enjoined them, not to give offence 
to the heathen emperor. If a Christian was appointed 
libsarian, he was to take good care not to show an^ 
contempt for secular knowledge and the. ancient 
writers. He was advised to make himself familiar 
with the poets, philosophers, orators, and historians, 
of classical literature; and, while discussing their 
writings, to take incidental opportunities of recom¬ 
mending the Scriptures, introducing mention of Christ, 
and by degrees revealing the real dignity of His 

nature 6, 

The conversion of Gregory of Neocsesarea, (A.D. 231) 
affords an exemplification of this procedure in an ■ 
individual case. He had originally attached himself 
to the study of rhetoric and the law, but wais persuaded 
4 >y Origen, whose lectures he attended, to exchange 
4pthese pursuits, first for scienee, then for philosophy, 
£hen for theology, so far as right notions concerning 
rel^ion could be extracted from the promiscuous 

• Rose's Neander, Eocl. Hist. ▼ol. 1 . p. 14$. "Ittsvtvgcrt-’f&tfaH 
Christi mentto, explicabitur pauUa,tiia cjus sola dieihitas.** 

Mem. vol. iv. p. 240, 341. 
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writings of the various philosophical sects. Thus, 
while professedly tcachin^Tiim Pagan philosophy, his 
skilful* master insensibly enlightened him in the 
knowledge of the Christian faith. Then leading him 
to Scripture, he explained to hiji its difiiculties as 
they arose ; till Gregory, overcome by the force of 
truth, announced to his instructor his* intention of 
exchanging the pursuits c)f this worlcf for the service 
of God 7 . 

Clement’s Stromateis (A.D. 200), a work which has 
already furnished us with illustrations of the Alexan¬ 
drian method of te.aching, was written with the design 
of converting the learned heathen, and pursues the 
saftie plan which Origen adopted towards Gregory. 
The author therein professes his wish to blend together 
philosophy and religion, refutes those who censure the 
former, show's the advantage of it, and how it is to be 
applied. This leading at once to an inquiry concern¬ 
ing what particular school of philosophy is to be held 
of divine origin, he answers in a celebrated passage, 
that all are to be referred thither as far as they 
respectively inculcate the principles of piety and 
morality, and none, except as containing the portions 
and foreshadowings of 'the truth. “ By philosophy,” 
he says, “ I do not mean the Stoic, nor the Platonic, 
nor the Epicurean and Aristotelic, but all good 
doctrine in every^one of the schools, all precepts of 
holiness combined with religious knowledge. All this, 
taken together, or the Eclectic^ I call philosophy: 
whereas the rest are mere forgeries of the human 

^ TWs tras Origen's usual method, vide Euseb. Each Hist, vl, 18, 
He has^ignifred it himself in these wofds : yvfjuvatriov fx,€v wTvcu 

rfjv ^xfOporrrivTjv aroi^tay^ reXos Sk Cofttr. 

Cels- vi. ij* 


F 3 
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ii?tellect, and in no respectAto be accounted divine®/ 
At the same time, to markcout the peculiar djvinity 
of Revealed Religion, he traces all the philosophy of 
the heathen to the teaching of the Hebrew sages, 
earnestly maintaining its entire subserviency to Chris¬ 
tianity, as lyit thef love of that truth which the 
Scriptures really impart. ^ * 

The same general purpose of conciliating the 
heathen, and (as far as might be,) indulging the 
existing fashions to which their literature was sub¬ 
jected, may be traced in the slighter compositions ^ 
which the Christians published in defence of their 
religion*, being what in this day might be cal^d 
pcimphlets, written in imitation of speeches after 
the manner of Isocrates, and adorned with those 
graces of language which the schools taught, and 
the inspired Apostle has exhibited in his Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Clement’s Exhortation to the Gentiles 
is a specimen of this style of writing ; as also those of 
Athenagoras and Tatian, and that ascribed to Justin 
Martyr. 

Again :—the last-mentioned Father supplies us 
with an instance of an economical relinquishment 
of a sacred doctrine. When Justin Martyr, in his 
argument with the Jew Trypho, (A.D. 150.) finds 
himself unable to convince him from the Old Testa¬ 
ment of the divinity of Christ, he falls back upon the 
doctrine of His divine Mission, as if this were a point 

m 

* Clem. Strom, i. 7* 

* [Such are those (Pag^) dt Maximus Tyrius. Three 
sacred narratives of Eusebius Emesenus are to be found at ^Vienna. 
Augusii has puUished one of them: Bonn, 18x0. Vide Lambec. BIbL 
Vind. iv. p. 286.3 

* I>odv^ in Iren. Diss. i6. 
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^ndisputat»le on the one hand, and on the other, 
affording a sufficient ground, from which to advance, 
when •expedient, to thg proof of the full evangelical 
truth*. In the same passage, moreover, as arguing 
with an unbeliever, he permits himself to speak with¬ 
out an anathema of those (the Cbionites) who pro¬ 
fessed f hristianity, and yet denied Christ’s divinity. 
Athanasius himself fullj^ recognizes •the propriety of 
this concealment of the doctrine on a fitting occasion, 
and thus accounts for the silence of the Apostles 
concerning it, in their speeches recorded in the book 
of Acts, viz. that they were unwilling, by a disclosure 
of it, to prejudice the Jews against those miracles, the 
Jitknowledgment of which was a first step towards 
their receiving it^. • 

Gregory of Neocaesarea (A.D. 240—270), whose con¬ 
version by Origen has already been adduced in illus¬ 
tration, furnishes us in his own conduct with a similar 
but stronger instance of an economical concealments 
of the full truth. It seems that certain heretical 
teachers, in the time of Basil, ascribed to Gregory, 
whether by way of censure or in self-defence, the > 
Sabellian view of the Trinity; and, moreover, the 
belief that Christ waq^a creature. The occasion of 
these statements, as imputed to him, was a vivd voce 
controversy with a heathen, which had been taken 
down in writing by the bystanders. The charge of 
Sabellianism is refuted Jjy Gregory’s extant writings ; 
both imputations, however, are answered by St. Basil, 

* vide Bull, Judic. EceL vi. 7. 

* Athan. de Sent. Dionys. 8. Theodoret, Chiysostom, and others say 
the 8une. Vide 45 nioer. Thesannis, verb crroA^ctoF, and Whitbv on 
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and that, on the principle of controversy which I hav 4 
above attempted to describe. “ When Gregory,” he 
says, “ declared that the Father and Son were two in 
our conception of them, one in hypostasis, he spoke 
not as teaching doctrine, but as arguing with an 
unbeliever, viz. in h^s disputation with ./^lianus \ but 
this distinctiem our heretical opponents cojild not 
enter into, much as they {)ride themselves on the 
subtlety of their intellect. Even granting there were 
no mistakes in taking the notes (which, please God, it 
is my intention to prove from the text as it now 
stands), it is to be supposed, that he did not think it 
necessaiy to be very exact in his doctrinal terms, 
when employed in converting a heathen ; but in sonfe 
things, even to concede to his feelings, that he might 
gain him over to the cardinal points. Accordingly, 
you may find many expressions there, of which 
heretics now take great advantage, such as ' creature,’ 

‘ made,* and the like. So again, many statements 
which he has made concerning the Incarnation, are 
referred to the Divine Nature of the Son by those 
who do not skilfully enter into his meaning ; as, 
indeed, is the veiy expression in question which they 
have circulated^.” 

I will here again instance a parallel use of the 
Economy on the part of ^Athanasius.himself, and will 
avail myself of the words of the learned Petavius 
“ Even Athanasius,” he says, ” whose very gift it was, 
above all other Fathers, to possess a clear and 
’^kccuilite knowledge of the Catholic doctrine con¬ 
cerning the Trinity, so that all succeeding antagonists 
of Arianism may be truly said to have derived their 

* __ ' 

* Basil. Epist. ccx. § 5. 
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^powers and their arguments from him» even this keen 
and vigilant champion of orthodoxy, in arguing wjth 
the Gentiles for the l^mnity and incarnation of the 
Word, urges them with considerations drawn from 
their own philosophical notions concerning Him. 
Not that he was ignorant how imlike orthodoxy, and 
how like Arianism, such notio^ wer^, but he bore 
in mind the necessity of favourably disposing the 
minds of the Gentiles to listen to his teaching; and 
he was aware that it was one thing to lay the rudi¬ 
ments of the faith in an ignorant or heathen mind, 
and another to defend the faith against heretics, or to 
teach it dogmatically. For instance, in answering 
tiheir objection to the Divine Word having taken flesh, 
which especially offended them, he bids them coQstder 
whether they are not inconsistent in dwelling upon 
this, while they themselves believe that there is a 
Divine Word, the presiding principle and soul of the 
world, through the movements of which He is visibly*, 
displayed; ‘ for what (he asks) does Christianity sajr 
more than that the Word has presented Himself to 
the inspection of our senses by the instrumentality of*, 
a body ? ' And yet it is certain that the Father and* 
the pervading WordL of the Platonists, differed 
materially from the Sacred Persons of the Trinity, 
as we hold the doctrine, and Athanasius too, in every 
page of his writings 5 .” 

There are instancesjn various ways of the econo¬ 
mical method, that is, of accommodation to the feelings 
and prejudices of the hearer, in leading him to the 

* de Trin. ii. piaef. 3, § 5. [abridg'ed and rc-arran^^ed. Vide 

ibid. iii. i, f 6, Vide also Euseb. comr. MarcelL ii. 22. p. 140; iit. 3. pp. 
161, a]. 
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reception of a novel or unacceptable doctrine. It 
professes to be founded in the actual necessity of tlie? 
case ; because those who arc^ strangers to the tpne of 
thought and principles of the speaker, cannot at once 
be initiated into his system, arid because they must 
begin with imperfect views ; and therefore, if he is to 
teach them at all, her must put before them large pro¬ 
positions, whick Jie has aftei^^y^^^s to modify, 6r make 
assertions which are but parallel or analogous to the 
truth, rather than coincident with it. And it cannot 
be denied that those who attempt to speak at all 
times the naked truth, or rather the commonly- 
received expression of it, are certain, more than other 
men, to convey wrong impressions of their meanings 
to 411050 who happen to be below them, or to differ 
widely from them, in intelligence and cast of mind. 
On the other hand, the abuse of the Economy in the 
hands of unscrupulous reasoners, is obvious. Even 
the honest controversialist or teacher will find it very 
difficult to represent without misrepresenting, what it 
is yet his duty to present to his hearers with caution 
or reserve. Here the obvious rule to guide our 
4>ractice is, to be careful ever to maintain substantial 
truth in our use of the economical method. It is thus 
we lead forward children by degrees, influencing and 
impressing their minds by means of their own confined 
conceptions of things, before we attempt to introduce 
them to our own ; yet at the s^me time modelling 
«their thoughts according to tke analogy of those to 
^hich^we mean ultimately to brigig them. Again, the 
information given to the blind man, that scarlet was 
like the sound of a trumpet, is an instance of an unex¬ 
ceptionable economy, since it was as true as it could 
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be under^the circumstances of the case, conveying a 
^substantially correct impression as far as it went. • 

In applying this rule^ t© the instances above given, 
it is plain that Justin, Gregory, or Athanasius, were 
justifiable or* not in their Economy, according as they 
did or did not practically mislead their opponents. 
Merely to leave a man in errors^whicli. he had inde- 
pendenfly of us, or to aliStain from "removing them, 
cannot be blamed as a fault, and may be a duty; 
though it is so difficult to hit the mark in these per¬ 
plexing cases, that it is not wonderful, should these 
or other Fathers have failed at times, and said more or 
less than was proper. Again, in the instances of 
Sf. Paul, Theonas, Origen, and Clement, the doctrine 
which their conduct implies, is the Divinity of Pagan¬ 
ism ; a true doctrine, though the heathen whom they 
addressed would not at first rightly apprehend it. 
But I am aware that some persons will differ from me 
here, and others will be perplexed about my meaning. 
So let this be a reserved point, to be considered when 
we have finished the present subject. 

The Alexandriah Father who has already been^ 
quoted, accurately describes the rules which should 
guide the Christian in speaking and atting econo¬ 
mically. “ Being fully persuaded of the omnipresence 
of God,” says Clement, “ and ashamed to come short 
gf. the truth, he is satisfied with the approval of God, 
and of his own conscienc^^ Whatever is in his mind, is 
also on his tongue; towards those who are fit 
recipients, both in apeaking and living, he har¬ 
monizes his profession with his thoughts. He both 
thinks and speaks the truth; except when careful 
treatment is necessary, and then, as a physician for the 
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good of his patients, he will lie, or rather utter a lie 
ao the Sophists say. For instance, the. noble Apostle 
circumcised Timothy, whil^ he cried out and wrote 
down, * Circumcision availeth not' . . Nothing, how¬ 
ever, but his neighbour’s good will lead him to do 
this.. . He gives himself up for the Church, for the 
friends whom he h&th begotten in the faith for an 
ensample to thefse who hav^ the ability to undertake 
the high office (economy) of a religious and charitable 
teacher, for an exhibitidn of truth in his words, and 
for the exercise of love towards the Lord®.” 

Further light will be thrown upon the doctrine of 
the Economy, by considering it as exemplified in the 
dealings of Providence towards man. The woM 
occurs in St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, where it 
is used for that series of Divine appointments viewed 
as a whole, by which the Gospel Is introduced and 
realized among mankind, being translated in our 
version “ dispensation” It will evidently bear a wider 
sense, embracing the Jewish and patriarchal dispensa¬ 
tions, or any Divine procedure, greater or less, which 
consists of means and an end. Tlius it is applied by 
the Fathers, to the history of Christ’s humiliation, as 
exhibited in the doctrines of His incarnation, ministry, 
atonement, exaltation, and mediatorial sovereignty, 
and, as such distinguished from the theologia” or 
the collection of truths relative to His personal 
^dwelling in the bosom of Go(^. Again, it might with 
equal fitness be used for the general system of provi- 

* Clem. Strom, vii. 8, 9 (abridged), (yide Plat. Le^. ii. S, ol^irorc 
^revSerot, fcJtv \jf€v 8 os ^ext.Empir.adv.Logw p. 378# wkhnoteaT 

and U. On this whole subject, vide the Author’s ** Apolt^ia," notes 
F and G, pp. 343 -363-] 
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^ence by which the world’s course is carried on ; or, 
again, for the .work of creation itself, as opposed io 
the absolute perfectioi^ ^f the Eternal God, that 
internal concentration of His Attributes in self-con¬ 
templation, which took place on the seventh day, 
when He rested from all the Work which He had 
made. *And since this everlast h^ and •unchangeable 
quiescence is the simple^ and triie^ notion we can 
obtain of the Deity, it seems to follow, that strictly 
speaking, all those so-called 'Economies or dispensa¬ 
tions, which display His character in action, are but 
condescensions to the infirmity and peculiarity of 
our minds, shadowy representations of realities which 
ale incomprehensible to creatures such as ourselves, 
who estimate eveiything by the rule of associa¬ 
tion and arrangement, by the notion of a purpose 
and plan, object and means, parts and whole. What, 
for instance, is the revelation of general moral laws, 
their infringement, their tedious victory, the en¬ 
durance of the wicked, and the “winking at the 
times of ignorance,” but an “ Economia ” of greater 
truths untold, the best practical communication of 
them which our minds in their presgrit state will 
admit ? What are the phenomena of the external 
wor*d, but a divine mode of conveying to the 
mind the realities of existence, individuality, and the 
.^flucnce of being on being, the best possible, though 
beguiling the imaginatiqp of most men with a harmless 
but unfounded belief in matter as distinct from the 
impressions on their senses ? This at least is the ^ 
'Opinion of some philosophers, and whether the par¬ 
ticular theoiy be right or wrong, it serves as an illus^ 
tration here of the great truth which we are consider- 
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ing. Or what, again, as others hold, is tffe populaj* 
argument from final causes but an ** Mconomid' suited 
to the practical wants of multitude, as teaching 
them in the simplest way the active presence of Him, 
who after all dwells intelligibly, prior to argument, in 
their heart and ccmscience ? And though on the 
mind’s first anasterifig this general principle, it seems 
to itself at the moment to'iiave cut all the ties which 
bind it to the universe, and to be floated off upon the 
ocean of interminable Stepticism ; yet a true sense of 
its own weakness brings it back, the instinctive per¬ 
suasion that it must be intended to rely on something, 
and therefore that the information given, though 
philosophically inaccurate, must be practically certaih; 
a *s«re confidence in the love of Him who cannot 
deceive, and who has impressed the image and 
thought of Himself and of His will upon our original 
nature. Here then we may lay down with certainty 
as a consolatory truth, what was but a rule of duty 
when we were reviewing the Economies of man ; viz. 
that whatever is told us from heave^, is true in so full 
and substantial a sense, that no possible mistake can 
arise practically from following it. And it may be 
added, on the other hand, that the greatest risk will 
result from attempting to be wiser than God has 
made us, and to outstep in the least degree the circle 
which is prescribed as the limit of our range.’ This 
but the duty of implicit faith jn Him who knows what 
is good for us, and who has ordained that in our prac¬ 
tical concerns intellectual ability should do no more 
than enlighten us in the difficulties of our situation,’ 
not in the solutions of them. Accordingly, we may 
safely admit the first chapter of the book of Job, the 
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■twenty-second of the first book of Kings, and other 
passages of Scripture, to be Economies^ that is, repre¬ 
sentations conveying spu^stantial truth in the form in 
which we are best able to receive it; and to be 
accepted by us and used in their literal sense, as our 
highest wisdom, because we hav^* no powers of mind 
equal ‘to the more philosophical determination of 
them. Again, the Mosaic Dispehsation was an 
“^iconomy, simulating (so to say) unchangeablencss, 
when from the first it was destined to be abolished. 
And our Blessed Lord’s conduct on earth abounds 
with the like gracious and considerate condescension 
to the weakness of His creatures, who would have 
Been driven either to a terrified inaction or to presump¬ 
tion, h?.d they known then as afterwards the secret of 
His Divine Nature. 

I will add two or three instances, in which this doc¬ 
trine of the Divine Economies has been wrongly ap¬ 
plied ; and I do so from necessity, lest the foregoing 
remarks should seem to countenance errors, which I 
am most desirous at all times and every where to pro¬ 
test against. 

For instance, the Economy ha^ been employed to 
the disparagement of the Old Testament Saints; as 
if the praise bestowed on them by Almighty God were 
but economically given, that is, with reference to their 
times and circumstances; their real insight into moral 
truth being possibly below the average standard of 
knowledge in matters of faith and practice received 
among nations rescued from the rude and semi-savage 
state in which they are considered to have lived. And 
again, it^has been even supposed, that injunctions, as 
Well as, praise, have been thus given them, which an 
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ciilightencd%ge is at liberty to critici 2 e ; for izistance^ 
thp command to slay Isaac has sometimes been viewed 
as an economy, based upon*cf:rtain received idfeas in 
Abraham’s day, concerning the innocence and merit 
of human sacrifice. It is enough to have thus dis¬ 
claimed participationrin these theories, which of course 
arc no objection to tfie* general doctrine of th^ Econ¬ 
omy, unless indeed it could T>e shown, that those who 
hold a principle are answerable for all the applica¬ 
tions arbitrarily made of it by the licentious ingenuity 
of others. 

Again, the principle of the Economy has sometimes 
been applied to the interpretation of the New Testa¬ 
ment. It has been said, for instance, that the Epistll 
to the Hebrews does not state the simple truth in the 
sense in which the Apostles themselves believed it, 
but mer^j^ as if would be palatable to the Jews. The 
advocates of this hypothesis have proceeded to main¬ 
tain, that the doctrine of the Atonement is no part of 
the essential and permanent evangelical system. To 
a conscientious reasoner, however, it. is evident, that 
the structure of the Epistle in question is so intimately 
connected with tlie reality of the expiatory scheme, 
that to suppose the latter imaginary, would be to im¬ 
pute to the writer, not ah ec6n*^y (whic}i always pre¬ 
serves substantial truth), but a gross and audacious 
deceit 

A parallel theory to this has^ been put forward by 
m^ of piety among the Predestinarians, with a view 
of .reconciling the inconsistency between their faitl| and 
fi^ttice. They have suggested, that the promises ' 
^pireats of Scripture are founded on an economy, which, 

needful to effect the conversion of the bul[ 
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• ^ 
clairs up vanisties under the light eA the true 
spiritual perception, to which the converted at lengtJ^ 
attain. * This has been noticed in another connexion, 
^nd will here serve as one among many illustrations 
which might be given, of the fallacious application of 
a true principle, j^nd so much upon the Economia, 

A question was just now reserved, as interfering 
with the subject then before us. In what sense can it 
be said, that there is any connection between Pagan- 
isrA and Christianity sq real, as to warrant the 
preacher of the latter to conciliate idolaters by 
all|ision to it } St. Paul evidently connects the true 
religion with the existing systems which he laboured 
to supplant, in his speech to the Athenians in the 
Acts, and his example is a sufficient guide to mission¬ 
aries now, and a full justification of the line of 
conduct pursued by the Alexandrians, in the instances 
similar to it; but are we able to account for his 
conduct, and ascertain the principle by which it was 
regulated I I think we can ; and the exhibition of it 
will set before the reader another doctrine of the 
Alexandrian school, which it is as much to our 
purpose to understand, and which 1 * shall call the 
divinity of Traditionary Religion. 

We know well enough for practical purposes what 
is meanjt by Revealed Religion; viz. that it is the 
doctrine taught in the Mbsaic and Christian dispensa¬ 
tions, and contained in the Holy Scriptures, and is 
^ from Ck>d in a sense in which no other doctrine can 
s4id to be finatn Him. Yet if we would speak 
"fcorrectly, are must Confess, on the authority of the 
Bibfe its^f, that alf ^knowledge of religion is from 
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Him, and'^ot only that which the Bilbile^ has trahs- 
Hiitted to us. There never was a time when God had 
not spoken to man, and told him to a certain extent^ 
his duty. His injunctions to Noah, the common 
father of all mankind, is the first recorded fact of the 
sacred history after the deluge. .Altecordingly, we are 
expressly told in the New Testament, that at.no time 
He left Himself without witness in the world, and that 
in every nation He accepts'^hose who fear and obey 
Him, It would seem, then, that there is something 
true and divinely revealed, in every religion all over 
the earth, overloaded, as it nfay be, and at times even 
stified by the impieties which the corrupt will and 
understanding of man have incorporated with it, 
Sudh are the doctrines of the power and presence of 
an invisible God, of His moral law and governance, of 
the Ol^iigation of duty, and the certainty of a just 
judgment, and of reward and punishment, as eventually 
dispensed to individuals ; so that Revelation, properly 
speaking, is an universal, not a local gift; and the 
distinction between the state of Israelites formerly and 
Christians now, and that of the heathen, is, not that 
we can, and they cannot attain to future blessedness, 
but that the Church of God ever has had, and the rest 
of mankind never have had, authoritative documents of 
truth, and appointed channels of communication with 
Him. The word and the Sacraments are the charac¬ 
teristic of the elect people ol»God ; but alt men have 
^fiad more or l^ss the guidance of Tradition, in addition 
to those internal notions of right #nd wrong which the 
Spirit has put into the heart of ^i^lndividual. 

This vague and uncertain farH^^f religious truths^ 
originally from God, but sojouri^g without tjte sane- 
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tion of miracle, or a definite home, as pilgrims up and 
down the worlj^, and discernible’and separable frofti 
the cohnpt legends'with whichthey are mixed, by .the 
spiritual mind alone, may be called the Dispensation of 
Paganism^ after the example of the learned Father 
already quoted 7. And further,^’Scripture gives;, us 
reason to believe that the traditions, thus originally 
delivered to mankind at large, have been s^retly 
re-animated and enforctld by new communications 
Irom the unseen world ; though these were not of 
sudii a nature as to be produced as evidence, or used 
as criteria and tests, an# roused the attention rather 
than informed the understandings of the heathen. 
T?ie book of Genesis contains a record of the Dispe^i- 
sation of Natural Religion, or Paganism, as well a*s of 
the patriarchal. The dreams of Pharaqh and Abime- 
lech, as of Nebuchadnezzar afterwards, are instances 
of the dealings of God with those to whom He did not 
vouchsafe a written revelation. Or should it be said, 
that these particular cases merely come within the 
range of the Divine supernatural Governance which 
was in their neighbourhood,—an assertion which 
requires proof,—let the book of Job be taken as a less 
suspicious instance of the dealings of. God with the 
heathen. Job was a pagan in the same sense*"^ whidi 
the Eastern nations are Pagans in the present day. 
He lived among idolaters8, yet he and his friends had 
cleared themselves from||itl|e''superstitions with which 
the true creed was beset;. and while one of them was 

^ Clement sa}rs, oTov BtaOrjicrjv olK€Law 

ScSocr^cu, Kara Xpurrov ^iAcmto^uxs. Strom 

vi. p. 648. 

• Job z£xi. 26—28. 
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divinely instructed by dreams^, he himself at length 
Heard the voice of God out j>f the whirlwind, in recom¬ 
pense for his long trial and hi'i faithfulness under it*. 
Why should not the book of Job be accepted by us, 
as a gracious intimation given us, who are God’s sons, 
for our comfort, v'hcn we arc anxious about oui* 
brethren who* arc still “ scattered abroad ” in an evil 
world ; an intimation that the Sacrifice, which is the 
hope of Christians, has it^'power and its success, 
wherever men seek God with their whole heart}—Jf it 
be objected that Job lived in a less corrupted age man 
the times of ignorance whicK followed. Scripture, as if 
for our full satisfaction, draws back the curtain farther 
still in the history^of Balaam. There a bad man alid 
a heathen is made the oracle of true divine messages 
about doing justly, and loving mercy, and walking 
humbly ; nay, even among the altars of superstition, 
the Spirit of God vouchsafes to utter prophecy^. And 
so in the cave of Endor, even a saint was sent from 
the dead to join the company of an apostate king, and 
of the sorceress whose aid he was seeking 3 Accord- 
ingly, there is nothing unreasonable in the notion, that 
there may have been heathen poets and sages, or 
sibyls a^^ain, in a certain extent divinely illumina¬ 
ted, and organs through whom religious and moral 
truth was conveyed to their countrymen; though their 
knowledge of the Power from whom the gift came, 
► nay, and their perceptit!^^>, qf the gift as existing ih 
themselves, may have been very faint or defective. 

* Ibid. iv. 13, &c. 

* Job xxxviii. 1 ; xlii. 10, &c. [Vide al 90 ^GS^> xli* 45 * Ssrod. iii. 
Jon. 1. S— 

* Numb, xxii.—-xxiv. Mic. vi. 5—8. 

* 1 Sam. xxviii. 14. 
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* ' •This doctrine, thus imperfectly sketched, shall no\^ 
be presented to the reader ^ the words of St. Clement. 
“ To the Word of Goc^’* he says, ** all the host of 
ang^els and heavenly powers is subject, revealing, as He 
does, His holy office {ecoHomy)^ for Him whor has put 
all things under Him. Wherefose^ His ^re all men ; 
some actually knowing Himf others not as yet: some 
as friends ” (Christians), Q|thers as faithful servants ” 
(Jews),‘‘others as simply "Servants ” (heathen). “He is 

* the yeacher, who instructs the enlightened Christian 
by mysteries, and the fajthful labourer by cheerful 
-hopes, and the hard of heKrt with His keen corrective 
discipline; so that His providence is particular, 
public, and universal. . He it is >^o gives to 
Greeks their philosophy by His ministering Angels . . 
for He is the Saviour not of these or those, but of all. 

. . His precepts, both the former and the latter, are 
■drawn forth from one fount; those who were before 
the Law, not suffered to be without law, those who do 
not hear the Jewish philosophy, not surrendered to an 

- unbridled course. Dispensing in former times to some 
. His precepts, to others philosophy, now at length, by 
His own personal coming. He has closed the course 
of unbelief, which is henceforth inexcusable ; Greek 
and barbarian ” (that is, Jew) “being led forward by a 
separate process to that perfection which is through 

• faith 4 “ ^ 

If this doctrine be scr%>tttral, it is not difficult to 
determine the line of conduct which is to be observed 
by the Christian apologist and missionary. Believing 
God*s hand to be in every system, so far forth as it is 

• true (though Scripture alone is the depositary of His 

* Clem. Strom, vii. 3. 
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^unadulterated and complete revelation), he will, af\?er‘ 
St. Paul's manner, seek spme points in the,existing 
superstitions as the basis of his own instructions, 
instead of indiscriminately condemning and discard¬ 
ing the'whole assemblage of heathen opinions and 
practices ; and he-"Will address his hearers, not as men 
in a state of actual perditk>n, but as being inf imminent 
danger of " the wrath to come,” because they are in 
bondage and ignorance, and probably under God’s 
displeasure, that is, the vast majority of them arc so in* 
fact; but not necessarily so, from the very circum¬ 
stance of their being heathen. And while he stren¬ 
uously opposes all that is idolatrous, immoral,«and 
profane, in theif creed, he will profess to be leading 
them on to perfection, and to be recovering and 
purifying, rather than reversing the essential principles 
of their belief. 

A number of corollaries may be drawn from this 
view of the relation of Christianity to Paganism, by 
;Way of solving difficulties which often perplex the 
mind. For example, we thus perceive the utter 
impropriety of ridicule and satire as a means of pre¬ 
paring a heathen population for the reception of the 
.truth. Of course it is right, soberly and temperately, 
!to expose the absurdities of idol-worship ; but some¬ 
times it is maintained that a writer, such as the 
infamous Lucian, who^offs at an established religionf 
|altogether, is the suitabl#|^paration for the Christian 
preacher,—^as if infidelity were a middle state between 
superstition and truth. This view derives its plausi¬ 
bility from the circumstance that in drawing out 
systenm in writing, to erase a false doctrine is the first^ 
step^tovards inserting the true. Accordingly, the 
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mind is often compared to a tablet or paper; a state 
it is contemplated of absolute freedom from all 
prepossessions and likin^s^for one system or another, 
as a first step towards arriving at the truth ; and infi¬ 
delity represented as that candid and dispassionate 
frame of mind, which is the desideratum. For 
instance, at the present day, men^are to^ be found of 
high religious profession, nrho, to the surprise and 
grief of sober minds, exult in the overthrow just now 
of religion in France, as if an unbeliever were in a 
more hopeful state than a bigot, for advancement in 
real spiritual knowledge. But in truth, the mind 
never can resemble a blank paper, in its freedom from 
impressions and prejudices. Infidelity is a positive, 
not a negative state ; it is a state of profanen^ss, 
pride, and selfishness ; and he who believes a little, 
but encompasses that little with the inventions of men, 
is undeniably in a better condition than he who blots 
out from his mind both the human inventions, and 
that portion of truth which was concealed in them. 

Again ; it is plain that the tenderness of dealing, 
which it is our duty to adopt towards a heathen un¬ 
believer, is not to be used towards an apostate. No 
economy can be employed towards those who have 
been once enlightened, and have fallen away. 1 wish 
to lipeak explicitly on this subject, because there is a 
great deal of that spurious charity among us which 
would cultivate the friend^ip of those who, in a 
Christian country, spea^ gainst the Church or its 
creeds. Origen and others were not unwilling to be on 
a footing of intercourse with the heathen philosophers 
of their day, in order, if it were possible, to lead them 
into the truth; but deliberate heretics and j||>ostates, 
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those who had known the truth, and rejected it, were 
objects of their abhorrence, and were avoided frorh 
tlie truest charity to them. 4 #For what can be said to 
those who already know all we have to say ? And 
how can we show our fear for their souls, nay, and for 
our own steadfastness, except by a strong action } 
Thus Origen, when ^youth, could not be induced to 
attend the prayprs of a hesetic of Antioch whom his 
patroness had adopted, from a loathing5, as he says, 
of heresy. And St. Austin himself tells us, that while 
he was a Manichee, his own mother would not eat 
at the same table with him in her house, from her 
strong aversion to the blasphemies which were the 
characteristic of his sect^. And Scripture fully saikc- 
tiens this mode of acting, by the severity with which 
such unhappy men are spoken of,' on the different 
occasions when mention is made of them^. 

Further : the foregoing remarks may serve to show 
us, with what view the early Church cultivated and 
employed heathen literature in its missionary labours 
viz. not with the notion that the cultivatlem, which 
literature gives, was any substantial improvement of 
our moral nature, but as thereby opening the mind, 
and rendering it susceptible of an appeal; nor as if 
the heathen literature itself had any direct connexion 
with the matter of Christianity, but because it contained 
in it the scattered fragments of those original traditions 
which might be made the means of introducing a 
student to the Christian syst^, being the ore in whicli 
the true metal was found. The account above given 
of the conversion of Gregory is a proof of this. 

* * j 3 $cX.iim$fi€FO$. Hist. a [vU. 7, Enlog. ap. Phot. p. 861} ‘ 

* Bingh^p), Antiq. 

7 17. a Thess. iii. 14. a John 10, 11, fte. 
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The only danger to which the Alexandrian doctrine 
iS exposed, is that of its confusing the Scripture Di§- 
pensatioiis with that of Natural Religion, as if they 
were of equal authority; as if the Gospel had not a 
claim of acceptance on the conscience of all who heard 
it, nor became a touchstone of their moral condition; 
and as if the Bible, as the system, were but 

partially true, and had nol^een attested by the dis¬ 
criminating evidence of miracles. This is the heresy 
of the Neologians in this day, as it was of the Eclectics 
in primitive, times; as will be shown in the next 
section. The foregoing extract from Clement shows 
his entire freedom from so grievous an error; but in 
order to satisfy any suspicion which may exist of his 
using language which may have led to a more decifled 
corruption after his day, I will quote a passage from 
the sixth book of his Stromateis, in which he main¬ 
tains the supremacy of Revealed Religion, as being in 
fact the source and test of all other religions ; the 
extreme imperfection of the latter; the derivation of 
whateveisds true in these from Revelation; the secret 
presence of God in them, by that Word of Life which 
is directly and bodily revealed in Christianity; and 
the corruption and yet forced imitation of the truth by 
the evil spirit in such of them, as he wishes to make 
pass current among mankind, 

“ Should it be said that the Greeks discovered philo¬ 
sophy by human wisdom,” he^ says, ‘T reply, that I find 
^tlie Scriptures declare alf wisdom to be a divine gift : 
for instance, the Psalmist considers wisdom to be the 
greatest of gifts, and ofifers this petition, * I am thy 
servant, make me wise.' And does not David ask for 
illumination in« its diverse fun<|i^ns, when he says 
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‘Teach me g-oodness, discipline, and knowl^ge, for I 
have believed Thy precepts’? Here he confesses tha£ 
the Covenants of God are ef ^supreme authority, and 
vouchsafed to the choice portion of mankind. Again, 
there is a Psalm which says of God, * He hath not acted 
thus with any other nation, and His judgments He hath 
not revealed ^o thenf p* ovliere the words, ‘ He hath not 
done thtiSy imply that He HSrth indeed done somewhat, 
but not thus. By using thus he contrasts their state 
with our superiority; else the Prophet might simply 
have said, ‘He hath not acted with other nations,’ 
without adding thus. The prophetical figure, * The 
Lord is over many waters,* refers to the same truth; 
that is, a Lord not only of the different covenants, bttit 
also of the various methods of teaching, which lead to 
righteousness, whether among the Gentiles or the Jews. 
David also bears his testimony to this truth, when he 
says in the Psalm, ‘ Let the sinners be turned into hell, 
all the nations which forget God ; that is, they forget 
whom they formerly remembered, they put aside 
Him whom they knew before they forgot. ♦It seems 
then there was some dim knowledge of God even 
among the Gentiles. . They who say that philosophy 
originates with the devil, would do well to consider 
what Scripture says about the devil’s being trans¬ 
formed into an Angel of light. For what will he 
do then ? it is plain he will prophesy. Now if he 
prophesies as an Angel of light, of course he will speak 
what is true. If he shall prophesy angelic and en¬ 
lightened doctrine, he will prophesy what is profitable 
also; that is, at the time when he is thus changed in 
his apparent action^ far different as he is at bottom in 
his re^ apostasy, iibr how would he deceive except 
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by craftil)^leading on the inquirer by means of truths to 
in intimacy with himself, and so at length seducing 
him iato error ? . . Therefore philosophy is not false, 
though he who is thief and liar speaks truth by a 
change in his manner of acting. . , The philosophy of 
the Greeks, limited and particular as it is, contains the 
rudiments of that really perf$at^nowledgc which is 
beyond*this world, whicl^s engagcj^ in intellectual 
objects, and upon those more spiritual, which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, 
before they were made clear to us by our Great 
Teacher, who reveals the holy of holies, and still 
holier truths in an ascending scale, to those who are 
genuine heirs of the Lord’s adoption^.” 

6 . 

What I have said about the method of teaching 
adopted by the Alexandrian, and more or less by the 
other primitive Churches, amounts to this ; that they 
on principle refrained from telling unbelievers all they 
believed themselves, and further, that they endeavoured 
to connect their own doctrine with theirs, whether 
Jewish or pagan, adopting their sentiments and even 
their language, as far as they lawfully could. Some 
instances of this have been given; more will follow, in 
the remarks which I shall now make upon the 
influence of Platonism on their theological language. 

The reasons, which induced the early Fathers to 
avail themselves of the* language of Platonism^ were 
various. They did so, partly as an argumentitm ad 
kominem; as if the Christian were not professing in 
the doctrine of the Trinity a more mysterious tenets 

* Strom, vi. 8. 
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than that v/hich had been propounded by a great 
heathen authority; partly to conciliate their philo¬ 
sophical opponents; partlyn to save themselves the 
arduousness of inventing terms, where the Church had 
not yet authoritatively supplied them ; and partly with 
the hope, or even belief, that the Platonic school had 
been guided in porti6rt3^,pf its system by a more than 
human wisdom, pf which M^ses was the unknown but 
real source. As far as these reasons depend upon 
the rule of the Economys they have already been con¬ 
sidered ; and an instance of their operation given in 
the exoteric conduct of Athanasius himself, whose 
orthodoxy no one questions. But the last reason 
given, their suspicion of the divine origin of the PlS-, 
toKic doctrine, requires some explanation. 

It is unquestionable that, from very early times, 
traditions have been afloat through the world, at¬ 
taching the notion of a Trinity, in some sense or 
other, to the First Cause. Not to mention the traces 
of this doctrine in the classical and the Indian mytho¬ 
logies, we detect it in the Magian hypothesis of a 
supreme and two subordinate antagonist deities in 
Plutarch's Trinity of God, matter, and the evil spirit, 
and in certain heresies in the first age of the Church, 
which, to the Divine Being and the Demiurgus, added 
a third original principle, sometimes the evil spirit, and 
sometimes matter 9 . Plato has adopted the same gen¬ 
eral notion ; and with no closer or more definite ap- 
«|^roach to the true doctrine. * On the whole, it seems 
reasonable to infer, that the heathen world possessed 
traditions too ancient to be rejected, and too sacred to 

V * * ** 

* Cudworth, Intell. Syst. i. § 13, i6. Deausobre, Hist, de Maiiich. 
iv. 6, $ 8, &C. 
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be used ♦in popular theology. If Plato’s doctrine 
%ears a greater apparent resemblance to the revea^^d 
truth Jthan that of others^ this is owing merely to his 
resei-ve in speaking on the subject. His obscurity 
allows room for an ingenious fancy to impose a mean¬ 
ing upon him. Whether he includes in his Trinity 
the notion of a First Cause, ij>*«(ttive epergy, and the 
influence resulting from i*^ or agaiiv the divine sub¬ 
stance as the source of all spiritual beings from 
eternity, the divine power aod wisdom as exerted in 
time in the formation of the material world, and 
thirdly, the innumerable derivative spirits by whom 
the world is immediately governed, is altogether 
doubtful. Nay, even the writers who revived his 
'philosophy in the third and fourth centuries after 
Christ, and embellished the doctrine with additions 
from Scripture, discover a like extraordinary variation 
in their mode of expounding it. The Maker of the 
world, the Demiurgey considered by Plato sometimes 
as the first, sometimes as the second principle, is by 
Julian placed as the second, by Plotinus as the third, 
and by Proclus as the fourth, that is, the last of three 
subordinate powers, all dependent on a First, or the 
One Supreme Deity *. In truth, speculations, vague 
and unpractical as these, made no impression on the 
ndnds of the heathen philosophers, perhaps as never 
being considered by them as matters of fact, but as 
allegories and metaphysical notions, and accordingly, 
caused in them no solicitude or diligence to maintain 
consistency in their expression* of them. 

But very different was the influence of the ancient 
theory of Plato, however originated, when it came in 


* Fetav. Theol. Oogm. tom. ii. i. i, § $• 
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contact with believers in the inspired record^; who at 
once discerned in it that mysterious Doctrine, brought 
out as if into bodily shape aird^ almost practical ..per¬ 
suasiveness, which lay hid under the angelic mani¬ 
festations of the Law and the visions of the Prophets. 
Difficult as it is to determine the precise place in the 
sacred writings whercTtfc^ Divine Logos or Word was 
first revealed, and how fa^He is intended in each 
particular passage, the idea of Him is doubtless seated 
very deeply in their teaching. Appearing first as if a 
mere created minister of God’s will, He is found to be 
invested with an ever-brightening glory, till at length 
we are bid fall down as before the personal Presence 
and consubstantial Representative of the one God: 
Those then, who were acquainted with the Sacred 
Volume, possessed in it a key, more or less exact 
according to their degree of knowledge, for that 
aboriginal tradition which the heathen ignorantly but 
piously venerated, and were prompt in appropriating 
the language of philosophers, with a changed meaning, 
to the rightful service of that spiritual kingdom, of 
which a divine personal mediation was the great 
characteristic. In the books of Wisdom and Ecclesi- 
asticus, and much more, in the writings of Philo, the 
Logos of Plato, which had denoted the divine energy 
in forming the world, or the Demiurge, and the pre¬ 
vious all-perfect incommunicable design of it, or the 
^nly-begotten, was arrayed ip the attributes of per¬ 
sonality, made the instrument of creation, and the 
revealed Image of the incomprehensible God. Amid 
such bold and impatient anticipations of the future, it 
is not wonderful that the Alexandrian Jews outstepped 
the truth which they hoped to appropriate ; and that 
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• intruding into things not seen as yet, with the confi¬ 
dence of prophets rathej than of disciples of Revela¬ 
tion, they eventuall}^ obscured the doctrine when 
disclosed, which we may well believe they loved in 
prospect and desired to honour. This remark par¬ 
ticularly applies to Philo, associating it with 

Platoific notions as wq|^ as words,* developed its 
lineaments with so rude and hasty a hand, as to 
separate the idea of the Divine Word from that of the 
Eternal God ; and so perhaps to prepare the way for 
Arianism 2 . 

Even after this Alexandrino-Judaic doctrine had 
^een corrected and completed by the inspired Apostles 
St. Paul and St. John, it did not lose its hold i^pon 
the Fathers of the Christian Church, who coufd not 
but discern in the old Scriptures, even more clearly 
than their predecessors, those rudiments of the perfect 
truth which God’s former revelations concealed ; and 
who in consequence called others, (as it were,) to gaze 
upon these both as a prophetical witness in confu¬ 
tation of unbelief, and in gratitude to Him who had 
wrought so marvellously with His Church. But it 
followed from the nature of the case, that, while they 
thus traced with watchful eyes, under the veil of the 
literal text, the first and gathering tokens of that 
Divine Agent who in fulness of time became their 
Redeemer, they were led to speak of Him in terms 

1 

* This may be illustrated by the theological language of the Paradise 
Lost, which, as far as the very words go, is conformable both to Scrip¬ 
ture and the writings of the early Fathers, but becomes oflenstve as being 
dwelt upon as if it were literal, not figurative. It-is scriptural to say that 
the Son went forth from the Father to create the worlds; but when this is 
made the basis of a scene or pageant, It borders on Arianism. Milton 
has made Allegory, or the Economy, real, '^Wc infra, ch, ii. 4 Ji. fin. 
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short of that full confession of His divine greatness,' 
wliich the Gospel reveals, arvd which they themselves 
elsewhere unequivocally expressed, especially as living 
in times before the history of heresy had taught them 
the necessity of caution in their phraseology. Thus, 
for instance, from a 4«^t in the book of Proverbs 3, 
which they uncieptood to Vefer to Christ, Origen and 
others speak of Him as “ created by the Lord in the 
beginning, before His 'vyorks of old; meaning no 
more than that it was He, the true Light of man, who 
was secretly intended by the Spirit, and mystically 
(though incompletely) described, when Solomon spoke 
of the Divine Wisdom as the instrument of God*o 
providence and moral governance. In like manner, 
when Justin speaks of the Son as the minister of God, 
it is with direct reference to those numerous passages 
of the Old Testament, in which a ministering angelic 
presence is more or less characterized by the titles and 
attributes of Divine Perfection^ And, in the use of 
this emblematical diction they were countenanced (not 
to mention the Apocalypse) by the almost sacred 
authority of the platonizing books of Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus ; works so highly revered by the Alex¬ 
andrian Church as to be put into the hands of Cate¬ 
chumens as a preparation for inspired Scripture, 
contrary to the discipline observed in the neighbouring 
Church of Jerusalem5. 

* The following are additional instances of Platonic 
langusige in the early Fathers ; though the reader will 
scarcely perceive at iirst sight what is the fault in 

> Prov. viii. 32, Kiuptos &rur€v. 

^ Justin. Apol. i. 63. &C. 

• Bingh. Antiq. x. 1. 
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them, unless he happens to know the defective or 
-perverse sense in which^ philosophy or heresy used 
them®! For instance, Justin speaks of the Word as 
"‘fulfilling the Father’s will.” Clement calls Him^ 
“ the Thought or Reflection of God ; ” and in another 
place, “ the Second Principle of^l things,” the Father 
Himselfi being the First. J^fl^^here he^speaks of the 
Son as an “ all-perfect, all-holy, afl-sovereign, all- 
authoritative, supreme, and all-searching nature, reach¬ 
ing close upon the sole Almighty.” In like manner 
Origen speaks of the Son as being “the immediate 
Creator, an 4 as it were, Artificer of the world ; ” and 
tlie Father, “ the Origin of it, as having committed to 
His Son its creation.” A bolder theology than this^of 
Origen and Clement is adopted by five early writers 
connected with very various schools of Christian 
teaching; none of whom, however, are of especial 
authority in the Church 8. They explained the Scrip¬ 
ture doctrine of the generation of the Word to mean, 
His manifestation at the beginning of the world as 
distinct from God ; a statement, which, by weakening 
the force of a dogmatic formula which implied our 
Lord’s Divine Nature, might perhaps Jend some acci¬ 
dental countenance after their day to the Arian denial 
of it. These subjects will come before us in the next 
chajker. 

I have now, perhaps, sufficiently accounted for the 
apparent liberality of the Alexandrian School; which, 

* Petav. Theol. Dogm. tonu 4. 

7 hfvlttipuam 

- • Theof^tus of Antioch (a.d. 5 Tatian, pupil of Justin Martyr 

(a.d. t^) ; Atbenagoras of Alexandria (a.d. Hippolytus, the disciple 
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notwithstanding, was strict and uncompromising, when 
its system is fairly viewed as a whole, and with re¬ 
ference to its objects, and as distinct from that rival 
and imitative philosophy, to be mentioned in the next 
section, which rose out of it at the beginning of the 
third century, and }^ith which it is by some writers 
improperly Confounded; That its principles were 
always accurately laid, or the conduct of its masters 
nicely adjusted to them, need not be contended ; or 
that they opposed themselves with an exact impar- 
tialitj^ to every form of error which assailed the 
Church ; or that they duly entered into ^and soundly 
applied the J ewish Scriptures ; or that in conducting 
the Economy they were altogether free from an 
ambitious imitation of the Apostles, riobly conceived 
indeed, but little becoming uninspired teachers. It 
may unreluctantly be confessed, wherever it can be 
proved, that their exoteric professions at times aflected 
the purity of their esoteric doctrine, though this re¬ 
mark scarcely applies to their statements on the sub¬ 
ject of the Trinity ; and that they indulged a boldness 
of inquiry, such as innocence prompts, rashness and 
irreverence corrupt, and experience of its mischievous 
consequences is alone able to repress. Still all this, 
and much more than thisJ^ were it to be found, weighs 
as nothing against the mass of testimonies producible 
from extant documents in favour of the real orthodoxy 
qf their creed. Against a‘^multitude of the very 
strotigest and most explicit declarations of the divinity 
of Christ, some of which will be cited in their proper 

cf l^ettseus and fiiend of Qrigen (a.d. 222) t and tbe Autbor who goes 
under the name of NoTatian (a. ^ 250). [This is Bull’s view j for that 
maturely adopted by th^uthos, vide his ’’Hieolpgical Tracts.**^ , 
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pjacc, but a very few apparent exceptions to the 
strictest language of t^hnical theology can be 
gathered from their vfritings, and these arc suf¬ 
ficiently explained by the above considerations. And 
further, such is the high religious temper which their 
works exhibit, as to be sufficien|^f itself to convince 
the Christian inquirer, that^^fney wou|^ ^avc shrunk 
from the deliberate blasphemy with which Arius in 
the succeeding century assailed and scoffed at the 
awful majesty of his Redeemer.'* 

Origen, in particular, that man of strong heart, who 
has paid for the unbridled freedom of his speculation ^ 
on ♦other subjects of theology, by the multitude of 
grievous and unfair charges which burden his na/ne 
with posterity, protests, by the forcible argument of 
•a life devoted to God’s service, against his alleged con¬ 
nexion with the cold disputatious spirit, and the 
unprincipled domineering ambition, which are the 
historical badges of the heretical party. Nay, it is a 
remarkable fact that it was he who discerned the 
heresy^ outside the Church on its first rise, and 
actually gave the alarm, sixty years before Arius’s day. 

• “I'he Word,” says Origen, ** being the Image of the Invisible Goil, 
musv Himself be invisible. Nay, 1 will mainUtin further, that as being 
the Image He is eternal, as the God whose Image He is. For when was 
that God, whom St. John calls the Light, destitute of tlie Radiance of His 
incommunicable glory, so that a man may dare to ascribe a bcgiOjK^ng of 
existence to the Son ? . . . Let a man, who daies to say that the Son is not 
fiom eternity, consider well, that this is all one with saying. Divine Wis¬ 
dom had a beginning, or Reason, or Lifi." Athan. de D.'cr. Nic. § 27. 
Vide also his wepi (if RufHnus may be trusted), for his denouoc •- 

ment of the still more charncteristic Ariantsms of the otc ovk 

the ifi/K dvTon'. [On Origen's disadvantages, iiile Lumper Hist-1. x. 
p. 406, /Ire.} 
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FJ[ere let it suffice to set down in his vindication the 
following facts, which may t»e left to the consideration 
of the reader ;—first, that his fiabitual hatred of heresy 
and concern for heretics were such, as to lead him, 
even when left an orphan in a stranger’s house, to 
withdraw from the teaching of one of 

them, celebrate^ for his ^j^quence, who was fei favour 
with his patroness and other Christians of Alexandria; 
that all through his long life he was known through- 
out Christendom as tho especial opponent of false 
doctrine, in its various shapes ; and that his pupils, 
Gregory, Athenodorus, and Dionysius, w«re principal 
actors in the arraignment of Paulus, the historical 
forerunner of Arius;—^next, that his speculations, 
extravagant as they often were, related to points not 
yet determined by the Church, and, consequently, were' 
really, what he frequently professed them to be, 
inquiries ;—further, that these speculations were for the 
most part ventured in matters of inferior importance, 
certainly not upon the sacred doctrines which Arius 
afterwards impugned, and in regard to which even his 
enemy Jerome allows him to be orthodox;—^that the 
opinions which brought him into disrepute in his life* 
time concerned the creation of the world, the nature 
of t|^ human soul, and the like;—^that his opinions, 
or rather speculations, on these subjects, were im- 
nru dip tlv ma<M puMic by his friends f—^that his 
were incorrectly transcribed even in his life¬ 
line, accordii^ to his own testimony;—^that after his 
^eath, Arian interpolations appear to have been made 
in Aome of his works now lost, upon^^hich the sub- 
sequerit Catholic testimony of his heterodoxy is 
groundedthat, on ^e other hand, in his extant 
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works, the doctrine of the Trinity is clearly avowc^, 
and in particular, our Lord’s Divinity energetically 
and variously enforced*;—and lastly, that in matter 
of fact, the Arian party does not seem to have claimed 
him, or appealed to him in self-defence, till thirty 
years after the first rise o^^«e heresy, when the 
originators of it were alr^Soy deadj^ sSthough they 
had showed their inclination to shelter themselves 
behind celebrated names, by, the stress they laid on 
their connexion with the maityr Lucian But if so 
much can be adduced in exculpation of Origen from 
any grave charge of heterodoxy, what accusation can 
bd successfully maintained against his less suspected 
fellow-labourers in the polemical school ? so tha|,«in 
concluding this part of the subject, we may with full 
satisfaction adopt the judgment of Jerome :—It may 
be that they erred in simplicity, or that they wrote in 
another sense, or that their writings were gradually 
corrupted by unskilful transcribers ; or certainly, 
before Arius, like * the sickness that destroyeth in the 
noon-day,* was born in Alexandria, they made state¬ 
ments innocently and incautiously, which are open to 
the misinterpretation of the perverse*.’* 

^ H-act. O^gtrt. lib. i. lib.ii. 4. § i. Bull, Defcns. F. U. 9* 
Watei'land*s Works, vol. iii. p. 332. Baltns, Defense dcs Ss. * 

Tillemont, Mem. vol. iii. p. 259. Soci^ Hia^iv. a6. Athanasius 
notice the change in the Arinn ^lemics* from 'hAere dispotatii j|^ to an 
appeal to authority, in his De ^nt. Dionys. $ i, written about354. 

oiSr dlXoyov o^c &7r^€i^iv Ik r^CO^las ypa<^9 
ixown^ atpccTjSftfS avrStv, del /ih' vpot^dcrets &vaurxyvTov^ 
hropt^ovTO Kol ^txftierpaTa iriBavd.' vvv 8k xol BuifidXXeiv roifs 
vurepas r€ToXp,i}Kaa-i- 

* Apolog. adv. Ruffin. iL Oper. vol. ii. p. 149. 
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SECTION IV. 

% 

THE EdLECTIC SECT. 

The words of St. Jerome, with which the last section 
closed, may perhaps suggest the suspicion, that the 
Alexandrians, though orthodox themselves, yet in¬ 
cautiously prepared the way for Arianism by the 
countenance they gave to the use of the Platonic 
theological language. But, before speculating on the 
medium of connexion between Platonism and Arian¬ 
ism, it w’ould be well to ascertain the existence of the 
connexion itself, which is very doubtful, whether we 
look for it in history, or in the respective characters 
of the parties professing the two doctrines ; though it 
is certain that Platonism, and Origenism also, became 
the excuse and refuge of the heresy when it was con¬ 
demned by the Church. I proceed to give an account 
of tke rise and genius of Eclecticism, with the view of 
thr<S^ng light ujpon this question ; that is, of i^owing 
' its ..^elation bo& to the Alexandrian Church and to 
=1fj)A;tianism. 

I. 

The Eclectic philosophy is so called from its pro¬ 
fessing to select the better parts of the systems 
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invented fcefore it, and to digest these into one con¬ 
sistent doctrine. It is doubtful where the principle 
it originated, but it is jycAiably to be ascribed to the 
Alexandrian Jews. Certain it is, that the true faith 
never could come into contact with the heathen 
philosophies, without exercising its right to arbitrate 
betweeri them, to protest^^^ig^ist th«ir vicious or 
erroneouss^ogmas, and to extend its^countenance to 
whatever bore an exalted or a practical character. 
A cultivated taste would be Kkcly to produce among 
the heathen the same critical*%pirit which was created 
by real religious knowledge ; and accordingly we 
find in the philosophers of the Augustan and the suc- 
c&ding age, an approximation to an eclectic or syn- 
cretistic system, similar to that which is found in the 
^ writings of Philo. Some authors have even supposed, 
that Potamo, the original projector of the school based 
on this principle, flourished in the reign of Augustus ; 
but this notion is untenable, and we must refer him to 
the age of Severus, at the end of the second century*. 
In the mean time, the Christians had continued to act 
upon the discriminative view of heathen philosophy 
which the Philonists had opened ; and, as we have 
already seen, Clement, yet without allusion to partic¬ 
ular sect or theory, which did not exist till after his 
day^ declares himself the patron of the Eclectic prin¬ 
ciple. Thus we are introduced to the history af the 
School which embodied Jt. 

Ammonius, the contemporary ^f Potamo, and 
virtually the founder of the Eclectic sect, was born Df 

* Brucker, Hist. Phil. per. ii. part i. z, $ 4. fVide Fabric. Bibl. Grxe. 
9. T. p. 680, ed. Harles.] ^ 
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Christian parents, and educated as a Christidn iiii the* 
ca/'echetical institutions of Alexandria, under thc-^ 
superintendence of Clementf ^r Pantaenus. After a 
time he renounced, at least secretly, his belief in 
Christianity ; and opening a school of morals and 
theology on the stock of principles, esoteric and 
exoteric, which he IfiaEd*.^arned in the Church, he 
became the founder of sisystem really hisWwn, but 
which by a dexterous artifice he attributed to Plato. 
The philosophy thus introduced into the world was 
forthwith patronized hy^the impeiial court, both at 
Rome and in the East, and spread itself in the course 
of years throughout the empire, with bitter hostility 
and serious detriment to the interests of true religioi?; 
till at length, obtaining in thiO!^ person of Julian a 
second apostate for its jtdvocate, it became the author¬ 
ized interpretation and ap«l<^y for the state poly¬ 
theism. It is a controverted point whether or not 
Ammonius actually separated from the Church. His 
disciples affirm it; Eusebiusythough not without some 
immaterial confusion of statement, denies it®. On 
the whole, it is probable that he began his teaching 
as a Christian, and but gradually disclosed the 
systematic infidelity on which it was grounded. We 
are told expressly that he bound his disciples to 
secrecy, which was not broken till they in turn became 
lectui;ers in Rome, and were led one by one to divulge 
the rea^ doctrines of their ma^ter^ ; nor can we other- 
** wise account for the fact of Origen having attended 
him for a time, since he who refused to hear Paulus of 
Antioch, even when dependent on the patroness of 

* Euseb. Ilist CccI Vi. 19. 


* Brucker, ibid. 
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that heretic, would scarcely have extended a voluntary 
(%>uiitcnance to a professed deserter from the Chris¬ 
tian faith and name. ^ • 

This conclusion is confirmed by a consideration of 
the nature of the error substituted by Ammonius for 
the orthodox belief; which was in substance what in 
these times would be called Ne^gism^ c^heresy which, 
even mbr« than others, ha^^own itself desirous and 
able to conceal itself under the garb of sound religion, 
and to keep the form, while* it destroys the spirit, of 
Christianity. So close, indised, was the outward re¬ 
semblance between Eclecticism and the Divine system 
of which it was the deadly enemy, that St. Austin 
retnarks, in more th^an 6ne passage, that the difference 
between the two professions lay-only in the varied 
acOeptation of a few^vords and propositions^. This 
peculiar character of thfe Eclectic philosophy must be 
carefully noticed, for tt exculpates the Catholic 
Fathers from being really implicated in proceedings, 
of which at first they did jnot discern the drift; while 
it explains that apparent connexion which, at the 
distance of centuries, exists between them and the 
real originator of it. 

The essential mark of Neologism is the denial of 
the exclusive divine mission and peculiar inspiration 
ot the Scripture Prophets; accompanied the while 
with*a profession of general respect for them as bene¬ 
factors of mankind, as really instruments in God’s 
hand, and as in some sense the organs of His" revela¬ 
tions ; nay, in a fuller measure such, than other 
religious and moral teachers. In its most specious 


♦ Mosheitn, Diss. dc Turb. per recent. Plat. Eccl. I i *• 
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form, it holds whatever is good and true in Ihe various 
religions in the world, to have actually come froA 
(jfod : in its most degradicd^ it accounts them all 
equally to be the result of mere human benevolence 
^ and skill. In all its shapes, it differs from the ortho¬ 
dox belief, primarily, in denying the miracles of 
Scripture to ^have place, in the peculiar way 

therein repres^ted, asaistinctive marks* of God’s 
presence accrediting the teaching of those who 
wrought them ; next, as a consequence, in denying 
this teaching, as preserved in Scripture, to be in such 
sense the sole record of religious truth, that all who 
hear it are bound to profess themselves disciples of 
it. Its apparent connexion’with Christianity lifes 
(as ^St. Austin remarks) in the ambiguous use of 
certain terms, such as ctivine^ ^evelation^ inspiration^ 
and the like ; which may with equal ease be made 
to refer either to ordinary and merely providential, 
or to miraculous appointments in the counsels of 
Almighty Wisdom. And these words would be even 
more ambiguous than at the present day, in an age, 
when Christians were ready to grant, that the heathen 
were in some sense under a supernatural Dispensation, 
as was explained in the foregoing section. 

The rationalism of the Eclectics, though equally 
opposed with the modern to the doctrine of the 
^ peculiar divinity of the Scripture revelations, was 
circumstantially different from it. The Neologists of 
tllo present day deny that the miracles took place in 
the manlier related in the sacred record ; the Eclectics 
denied their cogency as an evidence of the extraor¬ 
dinary presence of God. Instead of viewing them as 
events of very rare occurrence, and permitted for 
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important objects in the course of God's providence, 
they considered them to be common to every age ajid 
countiy, beyond the ^ lAiowlcdge rather than the 
power of ordinary men, attainable by submitting to 
the discipline of certain mysterious rules, and the’ 
immediate work of beings far inferior to the Supreme 
Governor4>f the world. It^|pJif(Wed that, a display of 
miracufous agency having no conwexion with the 
truth of the religious system which it accompanied, at 
least not more thah Wy gift nnerely human was con¬ 
nected with it, such as learning or talent, the inquirer 
was at once thrown upon the examination of the 
doctrines for the evidence of the divinity of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and there beiii|^ no place left for a claim on 
his allegiance to it as a whole, and for what is strictly 
'termed faith, he admitted or rejected as he chose, 
compared and combined it with whatever was valuable 
elsewhere, and was at liberty to propose to himself 
that philosopher for a presiding authority, whom the 
Christians did but condescend to praise for his approx¬ 
imation towards some of the truths which Revelation 
had unfolded. The chapel of Alexander Severus was 
a fit emblem of that system, which placed on a level 
Abraham, Orpheus, Pythagoras, and £he Sacred Name 
by which Christians are called. The zeal, the bro¬ 
therly love, the beneficence, and the wise discipline of 
the Church, are applauded, and held up for imitation 
in the letters of the Emperor Julian ; who at another 
time calls the Almighty Guardian of the Israelites a 
“great God5,” while in common with his sect he pro¬ 
fessed to restore the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 

A 


* Gibbon, Hist. ch. xxiii. 
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to fts ancient and pure Platonic basis. It followed as 
a ^natural consequence, that the claims of religion: 
being no longer combined, dcsf^ed, and embodied in a 
personal Mediator b^ween God and man, its various 
^ precepts were dissipated back again and confused '‘in 
the mass of human knowledge, as before Christ capae; 
and in its ste^d a intellectual' lit|mtm:e «rbse m 

the Eclectic School, and u&urped the theological chair 
as an interpreter of sacred duties, and the instructor of 
the inquiring mind. “Iivthe re|Hj{8ft which he (Ji||ian) 
had adopted,” says Gibbon, piety and learning were 
almost synonymous ; and a crowd of poets, of rhetori¬ 
cians, and of philosophers, hastened to the Imperial 
Court, to occupy the vacant phines of*t:he bishops, wHo. 
had, seduced the credulity of Constantius^.” Who 
does not recognize in this old philosophy the chiefs 
features of that recent School of liberalism and false * 
illumination, political and moral, which is now Satan’s 
instrument in deluding^i^^ nations, but which is worse 
and more earthly than' it, inasmuch as his former 
artifice, affecting a religious ceremonial, could not but 
leave so much of substantial truth mixed in the 
system as to impress its disciples with somewhat of a 
lofty and serious character, utterly foreign to the cold, 
scoffing spirit of modern rationalism ? 

The freedom of the Alexandrian Christians from 
^the Eclectic error was shown above, when i w^ ex¬ 
plaining the principles of their teaching ; a passage of 
being cited, which clearly distinguished 
between the ordinary and the miraculous appoint¬ 
ments of Providence. An examination of the dates 


• Ibid. 
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» of the history will show that they could not do mOre 
than bear this indirect testimony against it by anticipa¬ 
tion. Clement himself prior to the rise of Eclec¬ 
ticism ; Origen, prior to its public* establishment as a 
sect. Ammonius opened his school at the end of the 
second cen^pry, and continued to preside in it at least 
till A.D.-fi4^7 j* during whi^hneriod, anc^ probably for 
some years aft^ his deathj'^e real ^aracter of his 
doctrines was carefully hidden from the world. He 
comigpkitted nothing||||||^riting^ whether of his exoteric 
or esoteric philosopffly, and when Origen, who was 
scarcely his junior, attended him in his first years, 
probably had not yet decidedly settled the form of 
hi^ system. Plotinus, Stbe first promulgator an<f chief 
luminary of Eclecticism, began his public lectuses 
'A.D. 244; and for some time held himself bound by 
the promise of secrecy made to his master. Moreover, 
he selected Rome as the seat of his labours, and there 
is even proof that Origen aj;id he never met. In 
Alexandria, on the contrary?'the infant philosophy 
languished ; no teacher of note succeeded to Ammo¬ 
nius ; and even had it been otherwise, Origen had 
left the city for ever, ten years previous to that 
philosopher’s death. It is clear, then, that he had no 
means of detecting the secret infidelity of the Eclectics; 
and the proof of this is still stronger, if, as Brucker 
calculatesPlotinus did not divulge his master’s 
secret till A.D. 255, since Origen died A.D. 253. Yet, 
even in this ignorance of the purpose of the Eclectics, 
we find Origen, in his letter to Gregory expressing 


V Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. Harlcs. iv. 29. 
* Bnicker, ibid. 
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dissatisfaction at the actual effects which hsttt resulted 
tQ the Church from that literature in which he himself 
was so eminently accomplished. ** For my pcMrt,” he 
says to Gregory, ** taii^^t by experience, I will own to 
you, that rare is the man, who, having accepted the 
precious things of Egypt, leaves the country, and uses 
them in decorating Ihe^vorship 6 f God. Most men 
who descend thither are brothers of Hadad (Jeroboam), 
inventing heretical theories with heathen dexterity, 
and establishing (so to say) cal^i^f gold in Bethel, 
the house of God 9 .” So mucn Concerning Origen’s 
ignorance of the Eclectic philosophy. As to his 
pupils,. Gregory and Dionysius, the latter, who was 
Bishop of Alexandria, died A.'t>.* 264 ; Gregory, on tfte 
other hand, pronounced his panegyrical oration upon 
Origen, in which his own attachment to heathen liter¬ 
ature is avowed, as early as A.D. 239 ; and besides, he 
had no connexion whatever with Alexandria, having 
met with Origen at Ca^rea’t. Moreover, just at this 
time there were heresies actually spreading in the 
Church of an opposite theological character, such as 
Faulianism ; which withdrcAv their attention from the 
prospect or actual rise of a Platonic pseudo-theology ; 
as will hereafter be shown. 

Such, then, were the origin and principles of the 
Eclectic sect. It was an excrescence of the school of 
V Alexandria, but not attributable to it, except as other 
heresies may be ascribed to otjier Churches, which give 
them birth indeed,but cast them out and condemn them 
when they become manifest. It went out from the 


• Orig. Ep. ad Gregor. § <. 

^ Xillemont, vul. iv. Chronolog. 
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(Jhristians, but it was not of them :—whether it re¬ 
sembled the Arians, on tl^ other hand, and what uSe 
its tenets were to then?, are 4S^^next points to con¬ 
sider. 

2 . 

The Arian school has a^atfj^ been* attributed to 
Antioch as its birth-place, and its character determined 
to be what wc may call Aristotelico-Judaic. Now, at 
very first sight, there^tw;^ striking points of difference 
between it and the Eclectics. On its Aristotelic side, 
its disputatious temper was altogether uncongenial to 
the new Platonists. These philosophers wete. com¬ 
monly distinguished by their melancholy tempera¬ 
ment, which disposed them to mysticism, and oflTen 
^ urged them to eccentricities bordering on insanity^. 
Far from cultivating the talents requisite for success 
in life, they placed the sublimer virtues in an abstrac¬ 
tion from sense, and an indiffetence to ordinary duties. 
They believed that an intercoiif’se with the intelli¬ 
gences of the spiritual world could only be effected by 
divesting themselves of their humanity ; and that the 
acquisition of miraculous gifts '"would compensate for 
their neglect of rules necessary for the,well-being of 
common mortals. In pursuit of this hidden talent, 
Plotinus meditated a journey into India, after the 
pattern of Apollonius; while bodily privations and 
magical rites were metl\ods prescribed in their philo¬ 
sophy for rising in the scale of being. As might be 
expected from the professors of such a creed, the 
science^ argumentation was disdained, as beneath the 
regard m those who were walking by an internal vision 


* Bruclccff supra. 
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of the truth, not by the calculations of a tedious and 
progressive reason; and wa^s only employed in conde¬ 
scending regard for were unable to rise to their 

own level. When l^mblichus was foiled in argument 
, by a dialectician, he observed that the syllogisms of 
his sect were not weaj)ons whidb could be set before 
the many, b^n^ the energy of those inward virtues 
which are the p^uliar ornament of the philosopher. 
Notions such as these, which*; have their measure of 
truth, if we substitute for the unreal and' almost 
passive illumination of the mystics, that instinctive 
moral perception which the practice of virtue ensures, 
found no sympathy in the shrewd secular policy and 
the intriguing spirit of the Arians ; nor again, in their 
sharp-witted unimaginative cleverness, their precise 
and technical disputations, their verbal distinctions, 
and their eager appeals to the judgment of the popu¬ 
lace, which is ever destitute of refinement and delicacy, 
and has just enough; acuteness of apprehension to be 
susceptible of sophistical reasonings. 

On the other hand, viewing the school of Antioch 
on its judaical side, we are met by a different but not 
less remarkable contrast to the Eclectics. These phi¬ 
losophers had followed the Alexandrians in adopting 
the all^orical rule ; both from its evident suitableness 
to their mystical turn of mind, and as a means of 
obliterating the scandals and reconciling the inconsis- 
^tencies of the heathen mythology. Judaism, on the 
contraiy, being carnal in its views, was essentially 
literal in its interpretations; and, in consequence, 
t as^hostile from its grossness, as the Sophists from 
^eir diyness, to the fanciful fastidiousness of the 
Eclectics. It had rejected the Messiah, because He 
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did not fulfil its hopes of a temporal conqueror and 
king. ^ It had clung to it^ obsolete ritual, as not di’s- 
cerning in it the anticfpatioi^'better promises and 
commands, then fulfilled in'lheCxospel. In the (i^hris- 
tian Church, it was perpetuating the obstinacy of 
unbelief in a disparagement ^^f Christ’s spiritual 
authority, a reliance on th^ externall of religious 
worship, and an indulgence in worldly and sensual 
pleasures. MoreovpFy "it had adopted in its most 
odious form the doctrine of the Chiliasts or Millen- 
ariarfe, respecting the reign of the saints upon earth, a 
doctrine which Origen, and afterwards his pupil 
Dionysius, opposed on the basis of an allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture 3 . And in this controvei;sy, 
Judaism was still in connexion, more or less, witli the 
school of Antioch; which is celebrated in thpse times, 
in contrast to the Alexandrian, for its adherence to 
the theory of the literal sense^^. 

It may be added, as drawing jam additional distinc¬ 
tion between the Arians and the Eclectics, that while 
the latter maintained the doctrine of Emanations, and 
of the eternity of matter, the hypothesis of the former 
required or implied the rejection of both tenets; so 
that the philosophy did iitot even furnish the argumen¬ 
tative foundation of the heresy, to which its theology 
outwardly bore a partial resemblance. 

• 3 * ** 

But in seasons of difficulty men look about on all 
sides for support; and Eclecticism, which had no 

* Mosb. de Rebus ^nte Const. Ssec. Hi. c. $8. 

** Conybeare, Bampt. Lect. iv. Orig*. Opp. ed. Benedict. toI. ii. piaef. 
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attractions for the Soplijsts of Antioch while theijf 
speculations were unknown to the world at large, 
became a seasonable refuge (afe we learn from Various 
authors 5 ), in the handPof ingenious disputants, when 
pressed by the numbers and authority of the defenders 
of orthodoxy. First^here was an agreement between ' 
the Schools of Amnio'nius and of Paulus, in <the caf- 
point of ah inveterate opposition to the Catholic 
doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity. The judaizers 
admitted at most only' His niiraculous conception. 
The Eclectics, honouring Him as a teacher of wisdom, 
still, far from considering Him more than man, were 
active in preparing from the heathen sages riv^l 
specimens of holiness and power. Next, the two 
parties agreed in rejecting from their theology all 
mystery, ir^l^hc ecclesiastical notion of the word. The 
Trinitarian hypotliesis of the Eclectics was not per¬ 
plexed by any portion of that difficulty of statement 
which, in the true doctrine, results from the very 
incomprehensibility of its subject. They declared 
their belief in a sublime tenet, which Plato had first 
propounded and the Christians corrupted ; but their 
Three Divine Principles were in no sense one, and, 
while essentially distinct from each other, there was a 
successive subordination of nature in the second and 
the third6. In such speculations the judaizing Sophist 
found the very desideratum which he in vain de¬ 
manded of the Church ; a seripturally-Avorded creed, 
♦5\'ithout its accompanying difficulty of conception. 



Brucker, Hist. Phil, per, ii. part ii. i. 2. §8. Balius, Defense 
^res, ii. 19. 

* dpy^iKal vTrotmxtreK^ Cud worth, Intel], Syst. i. 4 § 36. 
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.^ccordingiy, to the doctrine thus put into his hand^ 
he might appeal by wa^ pf contrast, as fulfilling his 
just demands ; nay, in proportion as he out-argued 
and unsettled the faith of his Catholic opponent, so 
did he open a way, as a matter of necessity and with^ 
’ out formal effort, for the perv-^icted creed of that 
philosophy which had so mischievously anticipated* 
the labours and usurped the office of an ecclesiastical 
Synod. - , 

» And, further, it must be observed, that, when the 
Sophist had mastered the Eclectic 'theology, he had 
in fact a most powerful weapon to mislead or to 
cmt)arrass his Catholic antagonist. The doctrine 
which Ammonius professed to discover in the Churph, 
and to reclaim from the Christians, was employed by 
the Arian as if the testimony of the early Fathers to 
the truth of the heretical view which he was main¬ 
taining. What was but incaution, or rather unavoid¬ 
able liberty, in the Ante-Nicene theology, was insisted 
on as apostolic truth. Clement and Origen, already 
subjected to a perverse interpretation, were witnesses 
provided by the Eclectics by anticipation against 
orthodoxy. This express appeal to the Alexandrian 
writers, seems, in matter of fact, to have been reserved 
for a late period of the controversy; but from the 
first an advantage would accrue to the Arians, by 
» their agreement (as far as it went) with received 
language in the early Chufeh. Perplexity and doubt 
were thus necessarily introduced into the minds of 
those who only heard the rumoirf of the discussion, 
and even of many who witnessed it, and who, but Dm 
• this apparent primitive sanction, would have shrunk 
from the bold, irreverent inquiries and the i41e subtle- 

I 
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^es are the token# of the genuine Arian temp^; 

Nor was the allegorical principle of Eclecticism in¬ 
compatible with the instrumeRts of the Sophist This 
also in the hands of a dexterous disputant, particu- 
.i^^arly in attack, would become more serviceable to the 
lieretical than to tha orthodox cause. For, inasmuch'" 
ahe Arian controversialist professed to be asking 
for reasons why he should believe «ur Lord’s divinity, 
ah answer based on allegorisms did not silence him, 
while at the same time, it suggested to him the means 
of thei^by evading those more argumentative proofs of 
the Catholic doctrine, which are built upon the 
explicit and literal testimonies of Scripture. It ^vas 
nojioriously the artifice of Arius, which has been since 
more b^dly adopted by modern heretics, to explain 
away its ^clearest declarations by a forced figurative 
exposition. .Here that peculiar subtlety in the use of 
language, in which his school excelled, supported and 
extended the application of the allegorical rule, 
recommended, as it was, to the unguarded believer, 
and forced upon the more wary, by its previous recep¬ 
tion on the part of the most illustrious ornaments and 
truest champions of the Apostolic faith. 

But after all there is no sufficient evidence in history 
that the Arians did make this use of Neo-Platonism 7 , 


7 There seems to have been a much earlier coalition between the Platonic 
and Ebionitish doctrines, if the \vorks^ttribuy^,to the Roman Clementmay 
be taken in'' evidence of it. Mosbeim (de Tdro. Reel. $ 54) says both the 
Ueboifnitions and Clementines are infected with ^e latter, and the Clemen¬ 
tines with the former diferine. These works were written between 
180 and A.D. 250: are they to be referred to the school of Theodotus 
Hi Artemon, which was humanitarian and Roman, expressly claimed 
the Bishops of Rome as countenancing its errors, and falsified the Scrip- 
turcs at lcatg|j|/f Plotinus came to Rome a.d. 244, and Philostratus com- 
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considered aar,a party. I believe they not, and 
from the facts of the history should conclude Edsebfus 
of Cae%area alone to be favourable to that philosophy: 
but SQpie persons may attach importance to the cir¬ 
cumstance, that Syria was one of its chief seats from 
its very first appearance. The virtuous and amiable 
Alexaivier Severus openly professed it^ creed in his 
Syrian court, and in consequence of* this profession, 
extended his favour to the Jewish nation. Zenobia, a 
Jewess in leligion, succeeded Alexander in her taste 
for heathen literature, and attachment to th|^ syncre- 
ti«<'ic philosophy. Her instructor in the Greek lan¬ 
guage, the celebrated Longinus, had been the pupil of 
Ammonius, and was the early master of Porphyry, Ijie 
most bitter opponent of Christianity that j|fued from 
the Eclectic school. Afterwards, AmeliuSi the friend 
and successor of Plotmus, transferred, the ^scat of the 
philosophy from Rome to Laodicea in Syria; which 
became remarkable for the number and fame of its 
Eclectics8 . In the next century, lamblicus and 
Libanius, the friend of Julian, both belonged to the 
Syrian branch of the sect. It is remarkable that, in 
the mean time, its Alexandrian branch declined in 
reputation on the death of Ammonius ; probably, in 
consequence of the hostility it met with from the 
Church which had the misfortune to give it birth. 


■menced his life of Apollox^^s thcire as early as a.d. 217. This would 
account for the Platonism of the latt^ of the two compositions, and its 
absence from the earlier. ' 

* Mosheim, piss, Turb. Eccl. S 11« 
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SECTION V. 

SABELLIANISM. 

One subject more must be discussed in illustration of 
the conduct of the Alexandrian school, and the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the Arian heresy rose and 
extended itself. The Sabellianism which precededtit 
has often been considered the occasion of it;— viz. by 
a natural reaction from one error into its opposite; to 
separate the Father from the Son with the Arians, t 
being the contrary heresy to that of confusing them 
together after the manner of the Sabellians. Here, 
however, Sabellianism shall be considered neither as 
the proximate nor the remote cause, or even occasion, 
of Arianism ; but first, as drawing off the attention of 
the Church from the prospective evil of the philo¬ 
sophical spirit; next, as suggesting such reasonings, 
and naturalizing such expressions and positions in the 
doctrinal statements of the orthodox, as seemed to 
countenance the opposite error; lastly, as providing a 
sort of justification of the Arians, when they first 
, showed themselves;—^that *is, Sabellianism is here 
regarded as facilitating rather than originating the 
disturbances occasioned by the Arian heresy. 


I. 

The his^ry of the heresy aftenvards called ^j^cllian 
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is obscum Its peculiar tenet is the denial of the dis¬ 
tinction of Persons in thOJ^ Divine Nature; or the 
doctrine of the Monarc^d^f as it is called by an assump¬ 
tion of exclusive orthodoxy, like that which has led to 
the term “ Unitarianism ** at the present day*. It 
was first maintained as a characteristic of party by a 
school established (as it appearsjTin Frc^onsular Asia, 
towards the end of the second centuiy. This school, 
of which Noetus was the most noted master, is sup¬ 
posed to be an offshoot of the Gnostics ; and doubt¬ 
less it is historically connected with branches of that 
numerous family. Irenaeus is said to have written 
against it; which either proves its antiquity, or seems 
td imply its origination in those previous Gnostic 
systems, against which his extant wo/k i^ entirely 
directed*. It may be added, that Simon Magus, 
the founder of the Gnostics, certainly hdtd a doctrine 
resembling that advocated by the Sabellians. 

At the end of the second century, Praxeas, a pres¬ 
byter of Ephesus, passed from the early school already 
mentioned to Rome. Meeting there with that deter¬ 
mined resistance which honourably distinguishes the 
primitive Roman Church in its dealings with heresy, 
he retired into Africa, and there, as founding no sect, 
he was soon forgotten. However, tfie doubts and 
speculations which he had published, concerning the 
great doctrine in dispute, remained alive in that part 
of the world, though latent till they burst into a 

* Burton, Batnpt. Lect. note 103. [The word Movap]^^a was adopted in 

opposition to the three irwwrraj^^vg of the Eclectics ; vide supra 

p. 112.J 

* Dodwell in fren. Diss. vt. a6. 

* Terfull. in Praz. [It is not ccitaiin Praxeas was detected at Rome.] 
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flame about the middle of the third centufy, at the 
evtrntful era when the ru^diments of Arianism wer/ 
laid by the sophistical schoof afc Antioch. * 

The author of this new disturbance was Sabellius, 
from whom the heresy has since taken its name. He 
was a bishop or presjjyter in Pentapolis, a district of 
Cyrcnaica, included within the territory afterwards 
called, and theif virtually forming, the Alexandrian 
Patriarchate. Other bishops in his neighbourhood 
adopting his sentiments, his doctrine became so 
popular among a clergy already prepared for it, or 
hitherto unpractised in the necessity of a close 
adherence to the authorized formularJfes of faith, th^t 
in a short time (to use the words of Athanasius) the 
Son‘of God was scarcely preached in the Churches.” 
Dionysius of Alexandria, as primate, gave his judg¬ 
ment in writing; but being misunderstood by some 
orthodox but over-zealous brethren, he in turn was 
accused by them, before the Roman See, of advocating 
the opposite error, afterwards the Arian; and in con¬ 
sequence, instead of checking the heresy, found himself 
involved in a controversy in defence of his own 
opinions^. Nothing more is known concerning the 
Sabellians ’ for above a hundred years; when it is 
inferred from the fact that the Council of' Constanti¬ 
nople (A.D. 381) rejected their baptism, that they 
formed at that time a communion distinct from the 
Catholic Church. • 

• Another school of heresy also denominated Sabel- 
lian, is* obscurely discernible even earlier than the 
Kphesian, among the Montanists of Phrygia. The 
well-known doctrine of these fanatics, when adopted 

* Vide Achaiis 4 e Sent. Dionyj. 
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by mind# less heated than its original propagators, 
^idently tended to a denial of the Personality of tjjie 
Holy Spirit, Montani^s liimself probably was never 
capable of soberly reflecting on the meaning of his 
own words; but even in his lifetime, i£schines, one of 
his disciples, saw their real drift, and openly main¬ 
tained the unreserved monar^tia ot the Divine 
NatureHence it is usual for ansient writers to 
class the Sabellians and Montanists together, as if 
coinciding in their doctrira’* views^. The success of 
-/Eschines in extending his heresy in Asia Minor was 
considerable, if we may judge from the condition of 
that country at^ later period.—Gregory, the pupil of 
Origen, appears to have made a successful stand against 
it in Pontus. Certainly his writings ^ere emplgyed 
in the controversy after his death, and that with such 
effect, as completely to banish it from that country, 
though an attempt was made to revive it in the time 
of Baisil (A.D. 375 7 ). —In the patriarchate of Antioch 
we first hear of it at the beginning of the third cen¬ 
tury, Origen reclaiming from it Beryllus, Bishop of 
Bostra, in Arabia. In the next generation the martyr 
Lucian is said to have been a vigorous opponent of it; 
and he was at length betrayed to, his heathen perse¬ 
cutors by a Sabellian presbyter of the 'Church of 
Antioch. At a considerably later, date (A.D. 375) we 
hear of it in Mesopotamia^. ^ 

At first sight it may^seem an assumption tb refer 
these various exhibitions of heterodoxy in Asia Minor, 

* Tjllemont, Mem. voh ii. p. 204. 

* Vales, ad Socr. i. 23 Sqz. U. i8* 

f Basil. Epist. ocx. % 3. 

* Epiphan. Hau^lxiU i« 
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and the East, to some one school or system, merely 
o^ the ground of their distinguishing tenet being suli- 
stantially the same. And«certainly, in treating an 
obscure subject, on which the opinions of learned men 
differ, it must be owned that conjecture is the utmost 
that I am able to offer. The following statement will 
at once supply thd* grounds on which the above 
arrangement h^ been made, and explain fhe real 
nature of the doctrine itself in which the heresy con¬ 
sisted^. .. 

Let it be considered then, whether there were not 
two kinds of Sabellianism; the one taught by Praxeas, 
the other somewhat resembling, thou^i less material 
than, the theology of the Gnostics :—^the latter beiftg 
a mpdification of the former, arising from the pressure 
of the controversy: for instance, parallel to the change 
which is said to have taken place in the doctrine of 
the Ebionites, and in that of the followers of Paulus of 
Samosata. Those who denied the distinction of 
Persons in the Divine Nature were met by the 
obvious inquiry, in what sense they believed God 
to be united to the human nature of Christ. The 
more orthodox, but the more assailable answer to 
this question, was to confess that God was, in such 
sense, one Person with Christ, as (on their Monarchis- 
tic principle) to be in no sense distinct from Him. This 
wafe the more orthodox answer, as preserving inviolate 
what is theologically called the doctrine of the hypos- 
taJtfic union,—^the only safe^ard against a gradual 
declensipn into the Ebionite, or modem Socinian 
heresy. But at the same time such an answer was 
repugnant to the plainest suggestions of scripturally- 

* rVid. Atban. Tmnsl. vol. It. p. 377. 
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enlightentd reason, which leads us to be sure that, 
According to the obvious meaning of the inspired text, 
there is sojne real sense#if which the Father is not the 
Son ; that the Sender and the Sent cannot be in all re¬ 
spects the same ; nor can the Son be said to make Him¬ 
self inferior to the Father, and condescend to become 
man,—^to come from God, and tH?n agaki to return to 
Him,—!f, after all, there is no distinction beyond that 
of words, between those Blessed and Adorable Agents 
in the scheme of our redemption. Besides, without 
venturing to intn.ide into things not as yet seen, it 
appeared evident to the primitive Church, that, in 
matter of fact,,^the Son of God, though equal^ in 
dil^nityof nature to the F'ather, and One with Him in 
essence, was described in Scripture as undertakiftg 
such offices of ministration and subjection, as are 
* never ascribed, and therefore may not without blas¬ 
phemy be ascribed, to the self-existent Father. Ac¬ 
cordingly, tlie name of Patripassian was affixed to 
Praxeas, Noetus, and their followers, in memorial of 
the unscriptural tenet which was immediately involved 
in their denial of the distinction of Persons in the 
Godhead. 

Such doubtless was the doctrine of Sabellius, if 
regard be paid to the express declarations of the 
Feathers. The discriminating Athanasius plainly af¬ 
firms it, in his defence of Dionysius The Semi-Arian 
Creed called the Macrostich, published at Antioch, 
gives a like testimony^; distinguishing, moreover, 


* De Sent. Dionys. § 5. 9, &c. [Orat. iii. 36. Origen. in Ep. ad. Tit. 
t. iv. p. 695: Duos definimus, nc (ut vestra perversitas infert) Pater ipse 
credatur natus et passus.*’ TettuH. adv. Prax.' 13.] 

• Athan de Synod. §26. 
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between the Sabellian doctrinfe, and the ddctrines of 
the Paulianists and Fhotintans, to which some mcf- 
dem critics have compared 5 t.fr Cyprian and Austin, 
living in Africa, bear express witness to the ex¬ 
istence of the Patripassian sect 3 . On the other 
hand, it cannot b^ denied, that authorities exist 
favourable to^ view of the doctrine different from the 
above, and theSe accordingly may lead us, in agree¬ 
ment with certain theological writers^, without inter¬ 
fering with the account Of the heresy already given, to 
describe a modification of it which commonly suc¬ 
ceeded to its primitive form. 

The following apparently inconsistent testimonies, 
suggest both the history and the doctrine of this 
second form of Sabellianism. While the Montanists 
and Sabellians are classed together by some authors, 
there is separate evidence of the connexion of each of 
these with the Gnostics. Again, Ambrosius, the 
convert and friend of Origen was originally a Valen- 
tinian, or Marcionite, or Sabellian, according to 
different writers. Further, the doctrine of SabelHus 
is compared to tliat of Valentinus by Alexander of 
Alexandria, and (apparently) by a Roman Council 
(A.D. 324) ; and by St. Austin it is referred indiffer¬ 
ently to Praxeas, or to Hermogenes, a Gnostic. On 
the ^ther hand, one Leucius is described as a Gnostic 
and Montanist^. It would appear then, that it is so 
jjepugnant to the plain wor<J“of Scripture, and to the 

fr CypHtan. Epist. Ixxiii. TUIemonr, Mem. iv. 100. 

^ Beausobre, Hisu de Manich. iii. 6. § 7. Moshetm, de Reb. ant. 
Const, ssec. ii. § 68 ; ssec. iii. $ 32. Lardner, Cred. part ii. ch. 41. 

* Vide Tillemonc, vol. ii. p. 2041 Iv. ^ 100, &c. Waterland's 
Works, voL i. p. 236, 237. 
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• most elemlntaiy notioxfs of doctrine thence derived, 
tc> suppose that Almighty God in every sense one 
with tWe human nature* cff Christ, that a disputant, 
especially an innovator, cannot long maintain such a 
position. It removes the mystery of the Trinity, 
only by leaving the doctrine of t^ Incarnation in a 
form stili more strange, than that which itiunavoidably 
presents to the imagination. Pressed, sfccordingly, by 
the authority of Scripture, the Sabellian, instead of 

• speaking of the substantial union of God with Christ, 
would probably begin to obscure his meaning in the 
decorum of a figurative language. He would speak 
of ^he presence lather than the existence of God in 
His chosen servant; and this presence, if allowed to 
declaim, he would represent as a certain power •or 
^emanation from the Centre of light and truth; if forced 
by his opponent into a definite statement, he would 
own to be but an inspiration, the same in kind, though 
superior in degree, with that which enlightened and 
guided the prophets. This is that second form of the 
Sabellian tenet, which some learned modems have 
illustrated, though they must be considered to err in 
pronouncing it the only true one. That it .jhould 
have resulted from the difficulties of the Patripassian 
creed, is natural and almost necessary; and viewed 
merely as a conjecture, the above account of its rise 
reconciles the discordant testimonies of ecclesiastical 
history. But we have almost certain evidence of the 
.matter of fact in Tertu&kh's,tract against Praxeas^ ^ 
in which the latter is apparently represented as holding 
successively, the two views of doctrine which have 
been here described. Parallel instances meet us in 

* In Prax. 
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the history of the Gnostics and Montanisfes. Simon 
Magus, for instance, seems to have adopted the Pat 4 i- 
passian theory. But ther Gnostic family^ which 
branched from him, modified it by means of their 
doctrine of emanations or aeons, till in the theology 
of Valentinus, as in that of Cerinthus and Ebion, the 
incarnation the 'Word, became scarcely more than 
the display ofvDivine Power with a figurative person¬ 
ality in the life and actions of a mere man. The 
Montanists, in like manner, from a virtual assumption 
of the Divinity of their founder, were led on, as the 
only way of extricating themselves from one blas¬ 
phemy, into that other of denying t^e Personality of 
the Holy Spirit, and then of the Word. Whether the 
^bool of Noetus maintained.its first position, we have 
no means of knowing ; but the change to the second, 
or semi-humanitarian, may be detected in the Sabel- 
lians, as in Praxeas before them. In the time of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, the majority was Patri- 
passian ; but in the time of Alexander they advocated 
the Emanative, as it may be called, or in-dwelling 
theory 7 , 

2 . 

What there is further to be said on this subject 
shall be reserved for the next chapter. Here, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary to exJ^ine, how, ,upder these 
circumstances, the controversy with the" Sabellians 
«^vouid affect the language ecclesiastical theology. 
It will be readily seen, that *the line of argument by 
which the two errors above specified are to be met, is 
nearly the same : viz. that of insisting upon the 

^ Theod. Hist. i. 4! 
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j^rsonality of the Word as distinct from the Father. 
For the Patripassian denied that the Word was in an*y 
real respect distinct fr^m Him; the Emanatist, if he 
may so be called, denied that He was a Person, or 
more than an extraordinary manifestation of Divine 
Power. The Catholics, on the 9ther hand, asserted 
His dis^nct personality ; and necessarily appealed, in 
proof of this, to such texts as speak of ft is pre-existent 
relations towards the Father : in other words, His 
ministrative office in the revealed Economy of the 
Godhead. And thus, being obliged from the course 
of the controversy, to dwell on this truly scriptural 
tefiet, and happening to do so without a pretest 
against a denial, as if involved in it, of His equalij^y 
with the Father in the One Indivisible Divine Nature 
(a protest, which nothing but the actual experience of 
that denial among them could render necessary or 
natural), they were sometimes forced by the circum¬ 
stances of the case into an apparent anticipation of 
the heresy, which afterwards arose in the-shape of 
Arianism. 

This maybe illustrated in the history t«f the two 
great pupils of Origen, who, being respi^iyely 
opposed to the two varieties of Sabdllianism aSove 
described, the Patripassian and the Emanative, 
incurred qdium in a l%er age, as if they had been 
foreruniii^ of Arius : Gregory of Neocaesarea, and 
Dionysius of Alexandrian 

The controversy in which Dionysius was engaged 
with the Patripassians of Pentapolis has already been 
adverted to. Th<eii tenet of the incarnation of the 
Father (that is, of;’the one God without distinction of 
Persons), a tenet m6st reptignant to eveiy scripturally- 
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informed mind, was refuted at once, by insisting on the 
essential character of the as representing and re¬ 
vealing the Father ; by arguiiig, that on the very face 
of Scripture, the Christ who is there set before us, 
(whatever might be the mystery of His nature,) is cer¬ 
tainly delineated ^ one absolute and real Person, 
complete in ‘Himself, sent by the Father, doing His 
will, and mediating between Him and man; and that, 
this being the case, His Person could not be the same 
with that of the Father,*who sent Him, by any process 
of reasoning, which would not also prove any two indi¬ 
vidual men to have one literal personality; that is, if 
there be any analogy at all between-^e ordinaiy sepse 
of the word “ person ” and that in which the idea is 
applied in Scripture to the Father and the Son : for 
instance, by what artifice of interpretation can the. 
beginning of St. John’s Gospel, or the second chapter 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians be “made to 
harmonize with the notion, that the one God, simply 
became and is. man, in every sense in which He can 
still be spoken of as God^ 

Writi^^. zealously and freely on this side of the 
Cath<^c, doctrine, Dionysius laid himself open to the 
animadversion of timid and narrow-minded men, who 
were unwilling to receive the truth in that depth and 
fulness in which Scripture reveals it, and who thought 
that orthodoxy consisted in "being at all times careful 
to comprehend in one phrase or formula the whole of 
tirhat is believed on any article of faith. The Romafcn. 
Church, even then celebrated for its vigilant, perhaps 
its over earnest exactness, in matieji;;^ of doctrine and 
discipline, was made the arbiter qf the controversy.' 
A council was held und^ the presidency of Dionysius 
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its Bishofii^ (about A.D. 260), in which the Alexandrian 
prelate was accused by the Pentapolitans of asserti|)g 
that the Son of God i&)n\ade and created, distinct in 
nature from the incommunicable essence of the 
Father, “ as the vine is distinct from the vine-dresser,” 
and in consequence, not eternal. The illustration 
imputei^ to Dionysius in this ‘^ccus^ion, bping a 
reference to our Lord’s words in the ^teenth’chapter 
of St. John, is a sufficient explanation by itself of the 
real drift of his statement, ’ even if his satisfactory 
answer were not extant, to set at rest all doubt con¬ 
cerning his orthodoxy. In that answer, addressed to 
namesake of “Rome, he observes first, that his 
letter to the Sabellians, being directed against a par¬ 
ticular error, of course contained only so much of the 
entire Catholic doctrine as was necessary for the 
refutation of that error;—^that his use of the words 
Father and Son,” in itself implied his belief in a one¬ 
ness of nature between Them ;—^that in speaking of 
the Son as ‘‘made,” he had no intention of distin¬ 
guishing “ made ” from “ begotten,” but, including all 
kinds of origination under the term, he ^ed it to'' 
discriminate between the Son and His underived self- 
originating Fatherlastly, that in matter of fact he 
did confess the Catholic doctrine in its most unquali¬ 
fied and literal sense, and in its fullest and most 
accurate exposition. In this letter he even recognizes 
the ‘ celebrated Homoiisipn (consubstantial) which was 
afterwards adopted at Nicaea However, in spite of 
these avowals, later writers, and even Basil himself, 
do hot scruple to complain of Dionysius as having 
sown the first seeds of Arianism ; Basil confessing the 
while that his error was accidental, occasioned by his 
vehement opposition to the Sabellian heresy. 
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Gregory of Neocaesarea, on the other haira, is so f^r 
iRore hardly circumstanced than Dionysius, first, inas¬ 
much as the charge against fii]^ was not made till after 
his death, and next, because he is strangely accused 
of a tendency to Sabellian as well as Arian errors. 
Without accounting;, for the former of these charges, 
which does not now concern us, I offer to th^ reader 
the following explanation of the latter calumny. Sa- 
bellianism, in its second or emanative form, had con¬ 
siderable success in the East before and at the date of 
Gregory. In the generation before him, Hermogenes, 
who professed it, had been refuted by Theophilus and 
Tertullian, as well as by Gregory's master. Origan, 
who had also reclaimed from a similar error Ambrosius 
an'd • Beiyllus®. Gregory succeeded him in the con¬ 
troversy with such vigour, that his writings were suffi¬ 
cient to extinguish the heresy, when it reappeared in 
Pontus at a later period. He was, moreover, the prin¬ 
cipal bishop in the first Council held against Paulus 
of Samosata, whose heresy was derived from the 
emanative school. The Synodal Letter addressed by 
the asseffibled bishops to the haresiarch, whether we 
ascribe it to this first Council, with some critics, or 
with others to the second, or even with Basnage reject 
it as spurious, at least illustrates the line of argument 
which it was natural to direct against the heresy, and 
shows how easily it might be corrupted into an Arian 
yeaning. To the notion that the Son was but in¬ 
habited by a divine power or presence impersonal, and 
therefore had no real existence before He came in 
the flesh, it was a sufficient answer to appeal to the 

* Euseb. Hist. iv. 24. Tiieod. l^lser. i. 19. TertuU. in Herniog. 
Huet. Origen, lib. i. 
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l|^at wpi^cs ascriDecl to Him in the beginning of ^11 
thingSj and especially tp those angelic manifestations 
by which God revealed Himself to the elder Church, 
jmd which were universally admitted to be represen¬ 
tations of the Living and Personal Word. The 
Synodal Letter accordingly professes a^ belief in the 
Son, a^ the Image and Power of Qod, which was 
before the worlds, in absolute existence, the living and 
intelligent Cause of creatioi^; and cites some of the 
most striking texts descriptive of His ministrative 
office under the Jewish law, such as His appearance 
to Abraham and Jacob, and to Moses in the burning 
bvfeh^. Such is the statement, in opposition to Paulus 
of Samosata, put forth by Gregoiy and his assoejate 
bishops at Antioch; and, the circumstances of the 
► controversy being overlooked, it is obvious how easily 
it may be brought to favour the hypothesis, that the 
Son is in all respects distinct from the Father, and 
by nature as well as in revealed office |pferior to Him. 

Lafetly, it so liappened, tbat in the course of the 
third centuiyiN^e word Hamousion became more or 
less connected withf^the Gnostic, Manichaean, and 
Sabellian theologies. ^^Hence early waiters, who had 
but opposed these heresies, seemed in a subsequent 
age to have opposed what had been by that time 
received as the characteristic of orthodoxy; as, on 
the other hand, the Catholics, on their adopting it in 
that later age, were accusbd of what in an earlier time 
would ha^ been the Sabellian error, or again of the 
initoiduetipn of doiporeal notions into their creed. 
Sut.bf Ihk more hereafter. 


* Rottdi, Bdiigt* Sacr. vol. it. p. 46J 
K 
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Here a close may be put to our inquii^ into the 
circumstances under which Arianism appeared in tl/e 
early Church. The utmost tfeat has been proposed 
has been to classify and arrange phenomena which 
present themselves on the surface of the history ; and 
this, with a view of jareparing the reader for the direct 
discussion of the doctrine which Arianism denied, and 
for the proceedings on the part of the Church which 
that denial occasioned. Especially has it been my 
object in this introduction, following the steps of our 
great divines, to rescue tlfe Alexandrian Fathers from 
the calumnies which, with bad intentions either to 
them or to the orthodox cause, have been so freely 
and so fearlessly cast upon them. Whether Judaism 
or whether Platonism had more or less to do in pre¬ 
paring the way for the Arian heresy, are points of < 
minor importance, compared with the vindication of 
those venerable men, the most learned, most eloquent, 
and most zealous of the Ante-Nicene Christians. 
With this vie^^ it has been shown above, that, though 
the heresy openly commenced, .it but accidentally 
commenced in Alexandria; that no Alexandrian of 
name advocated it, and that, og its appearance, it was 
forthwith expelled from the^ Alexandrian Chuileh, 
together with its author 1;—next, that, even granting 
Platonism originated it, of which there is no proof), 
still there are no grounds for implicating the Alexan- 
^drian Fathers in its formation: that while the old 
Platodism, which they did favour, h%l no patt in 
or%ination of the Arian doctrine, the new J^latonism 
or Eclecticism which may be conceived to havc^ arian^ 
ized, received no countenance from them ; tha|; 

* [Vid. Athani A^qI. Adan* 5 a, and Hist. Arian. 7S fin.} 
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Eclecticiitn must abstractedly be referred to their 
SbhoolSf it arose out of them in no more exact seifse 
than error ever spring! from truth ; that, instead of 
being welcomed by them, the sight of it, as soon as it 
was detected, led them rather to condemn theinown 
older and innocent philosophy ;^nd that, in Alexan¬ 
dria, there was no Eclectic successor ^o Ammonius 
(who concealed his infidelity to the last), till after the 
commencement of the Arian troubles.;—further, that 
granting (what is undeniable) that the Alexandrian 
Fathers sometimes use pht^ses which are similar to 
those afterwards adopted by the heretics, these were 
a<»cidents, not the characteristics of their creed, and 
were employed from a studied verbal imitation of 
Jewish and philosophical systems ;—of the phifoso- 
phical, in order to conceal their owm depth of meaning, 
and to conciliate the heathen, a duty to which their 
peculiar functions in the Christian world especially 
bound them, and of the Jewish, from an affectionate 
reverence for the early traces, in the ®ld Testament, 
of Go4’s Ic^ng-meditated scheme of mercy to mankind ; 
—or again," that where they seem to arianize, it is 
from incompleteness mther than fro^jn unsoundness 
in their confessions, otmsioned by the necessity of op¬ 
posing a contrary error then infecting the Church ; 
tha^ five Fathers, who have more especially incurred 
the enlarge of philosophizing in their creed, belong to 
the sdhools of Rome ancbAntioch, as well as of Alex¬ 
andria, and that: the most unguarded speculator in the 
Alexandrian, Origen, is the very writer first to detect 
for usi 4»d to dienbunce the Arian tenets at least sixty 
years before it openly presented itself to the world. 

Oh the other hand, if, dismissing this side of the 
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question, we ask whence the heresy actually^arose, 
find that contemporary authop ascribe it partially to 
Judaism and Eclecticism, and more expressly to the 
influence of the Sophists ; that Alexander, to whose 
lot it fell first to withstand it, refers us at once to 
Antioch as its origincl seat, to Judaism as its ultimate 
source, and io^ the subtleties of disputatiom»as the 
instrument of its exhibition : that Arius and his 
principal supporters w'cre pupils of the school of 
Antioch; and lastly, that in this school at the date 
fixed by Alexander, the above-mentioned elements of 
the heresy arc discovered in alliance, almost in union, 
Paulus of Samosata, the judaizing Sophist, being tiie 
faa^ourite of a court which patronized Eclecticism, 
when it was neglected at Alexandria. 

It is evident that deeper and more interesting ques- - 
tions remain, than any which have here been ex¬ 
amined. The real secret causes of the heresy; its 
connexion with the character of the age, with the 
opinions then Afloat, viewed as active moral influences, 
not as parts of a system; its position in the general 
course of God’s providential dealings with His 
Church, and in the prophecies of the New Testament; 
and its relation towards the'subsequently developed 
corruptions of Christianity; these are subjects towards 
which some opening Inay have been incidentally 
made for inquirers, but which are too large to be 
^imagined in the design of a "work such as the present. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE ANTE-NICENE CHURCH IN 
ITS RELATION TO THE ARIAN HERESY. 

SECTION I. 

(Jn THE PRINCIPLE OF THE FORMATION AND IMPO¬ 
SITION OF CREEDS. 

It has appeared in the foregoing Chapter; that the 
temper of the Ante-Nicene Church was opposed to 
the imposition of doctrinal tests upon her members; 
and on the other hand, that such a Measure became 
necessary in proportion as the cogency of Apos¬ 
tolic'Tradition, was weakened by lapse of time. This 
is a subject which will bear some further remarks ; 
and will lead to an investigation of the principle upon 
which the formation and imposition of creeds rests. 
After this, I shall delinea^p. the Catholic doctrine 
itWlC ns held in the first ^;es of Christianity; and 
then, the Arian substitution for it. 


- I have alrea^ observed, that the knowledge of the 
Christim mysteries v^as^ in those times, accounted as 
a pnvil^e, to be eagerly coveted. It was not likelyv 
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then, that reception of them would be acdounted a 
te^t; which implies a concession on the |>art of th^ 
recipient, not an advantage. T^he idea of disbelieving, 
or criticizing the great doctrines of the faith, from the 
nature of the case, would scarcely occur to the primi¬ 
tive Christians. Th^e doctrines were the subject of 
an Apostolical Tradition ; they were the very;.truths 
which had beeit lately revealed to mankind. They 
had been committed to the Church's keeping, and 
were dispensed by her to ‘those who sought them, as a 
favour. Th%^ were facts, not opinions. To come to 
the Church was all one with expressing a readiness to 
receive her teaching; to hesitate to believe, aft«r 
coming for the sake of believing, would be an incon- 
sistehcy too rare to require a special provision against 
the chance of it*. It was sufficient to meet the evil as 
it arose : the power of excommunication and deposi¬ 
tion was in the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and, as in the case of Paulus, was used impartially. 
Yet, in the matter of fact, such instances of contumacy 
were comparatively rare; and the Ante-Nicene heresies 
were in many instances the innovations of those who 
had never been in the Church, or who had already 
been expelled from it 

We have some difficulty in putting ourselves into 
the situation of Christians in those times, from 
circumstance that the Holy Scriptures are now our 
sole means of satisfying ourselves on points of doctrine. 
Aus, every one who comes to the Church considers 
himself*’ entitled to judge and decide individually 
upon its creed. But in that priimtive ^e, tiite 

' s ' - ■ ^ e' 

* PH^oc penitos abstirdum est, ut discSpulus, ad na^strum vaden^ 
ante $U artifea quam dbceatur, &c. Hieron. adv. 1. ..... 
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Apostolical Tradition, that is, the Creed, was prac- 
tfltally the chief source of instruction, especially 
considering "the obscudkies of Scripture; and being 
withdrawn from public view, it could not be subjected 
to the degradation of a comparison, on the part of 
inquirers and half-Christians, with those written docu¬ 
ments which are vouchsafed to^as frqfn the same 
ins^re^ authorities. As for the baptized and incor¬ 
porate members of the Church, they of course had the 
privilege of comparing the* written and the . oral 
tradition, and might exercise it as prog^bly as in 
comparing and harmonizing Scripture with itself. 
Byt before baptism, the systematic knowledge was 
withheld; and without it. Scripture, instead of being 
the source of instruction on the doctrines of •the 
Trinity and Incarnation, was scarcely more than a 
sealed book, needing an interpretation, amply and 
powerfully as it served the purpose of proving those 
doctrines, when they were once disclosed. And so 
much on the reluctance of the primitive Fathers to 
public creeds, on the ground that the knowledge of 
Christian doctrines was a privilege reserved for those 
who were baptized, and in no sense a subject of hesi¬ 
tation and dispute.—It may be added, that the very 
lo^^e of power, which in eveiy age will sway the bulk 
ofthose who, are exposed to the temptation of it, and 
ecclesiastics in the number, would indispose them to 
Inhovate upon, a piiiiclpke which made themselves tlie 
c^p^al revealed truths. 

Their ba^wardness proceeded also from a profound 
reverence for the sacred mysteries of which they were 
.tl^;dispense^ Here they present us with the true 

* Vide HawkiMt oa Uuauilioritattve Tradition. 
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exhibition of that pious sensitiveness '^hich the 
l^eathen had conceived, but could not justly execulFe. 
The latter had their mysteries^ but their rude attempts 
were superseded by the divine discipline of the Gcspel, 
which here acted in the office which is peculiarly its 
own, rectifying, combining, and completing the inven¬ 
tions of uni^strucfSld nature. If the early Church 
regarded the very knowledge of the truth as a fearful 
privilege, much more did it regard that truth itself as 
glorious and awful; and scarcely conversing about it 
to her children, shrank from the impiety of subjecting 
it to the hard gaze of the multitude 3 . We still pray, 
in the Confirmation service, for those who are intro¬ 
duced into the full privileges of the Christian cove¬ 
nant, that they may be “ filled with the spirit of God’s 
holy fearbut the meaning and practical results of 
deep-seated religious reverence were far better under¬ 
stood in the primitive times than now, when tlie 
infidelity of the world has corrupted the Church. 
Now, we allow ourselves publicly to canvass the 
most solemn truths in a careless or fiercely argumen¬ 
tative way; truths, which it is as useless as it is 
unseemly to discuss in public, as being attainable 
only by the sober and watchful, by slow degrees, with 


* Sozomen gfives this feason for not inserting the Nicene Greedy m his 
history^ ** 1 formerly deemed it necessary to transcribe the confusion of 
faith drawn np by the unanfmous consent of this Cotmdl [dre ISTtcrae], 
4 || <2fddr diat posterior might possess %{»ablie record of the troth t bm 
s^bj^nently I was persuaded to the contiary seme gt^ly and testimid 
represented that such mattets oiKght to 
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clcpeiideiy:^ on the Giver of wisdom, and with strict 
dbedience to the light which has already been granted. 
Then,-they would scardkly express in writing, what is 
now not only preached to the mixed crowds who 
frequent our churches, but circulated in print among 
all ranks and classes of the unclean and the profane, 
and prised upon all who choose*to purchase it Nay, 
so per^exed is the present state of things, that the 
Church is obliged to change her course of acting, after 
the spirit of the alteration made at Nicaea, and unwil> 
lingly to take part in the theological discussions of the 
day, as a man crushes venomous creatures of necessity, 
powerful to do it, but loathing the employment. 
This is the apology which the author of the present 
work, as far as it is worth while to introduce himself, 
offers to all sober-minded and zealous Christians, for 
venturing to exhibit publicly the great evangelical 
doctrines, not indeed in the medium of controversy or 
proof (which would be a still more humiliating 
ofHce), but in an historical and explanatory form. 
And he earnestly trusts, that, while doing so, he may 
be betrayed into ^o familiarity or extravagance of 
expression, cautiously lowering the Truth, and (as it 
were), wrapping it in reverent language, and so 
dej^siting it in its due resting-place, which is the 
Christian's heart : guiltless of those unutterable 
prof^ations' with which a scrutinizing infidelity 
wdimds and lacerates it^ Here, again, is strikingly 

unfitness of books, compared with 
pH^^e codil^unication^ for the purposes of religious 
msti^cdan; levelling, as they dp, Jhe distinctions of 
. formality of the wrltt^ 

chat^cter^ and conveying each kind of knowledge the 
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less perfectly, in praportion as it a natui*e> 

and requires t<J be treated with delicacy and discrim¬ 
ination* ^ ‘ 

2 . 


As to the primitive Fathers/with their reverential 
feelings towards th€^3upreme Being, great must have 
been their indignation-first, and then their pei^lexity, 
when apostates disclosed and corrupted the sacred 
truth, or when the heretical or philosophical sects 
made guesses approxiihating to it. Though the 
heretics also had their mysteries, yet, it is remarkable, 
that as regards the high doctrines of the Gospel, they 
in great measure dropped that restraint and reseive 
by which the Catholics partly signified, and partly 
secured a reverence for them. Tertullian sharply 
exposes the want of a grave and orderly discipline . 
among them in his day. “ It is uncertain,” he says, 
who among them is catechumen, who believer. They 
meet alike, they hear alike, they pray alike; nay, 
though the heathen should drop in, they will cast 
holy things to dogs, and their pearls, false jewels as 
they are, to swine. This overthrotfr of order they call 
simplicity, and our attention to it they call mere¬ 
tricious embellishment. They communicate with 'all 
men jpromiscuously ; it being nothing to them in what 
thdy differ from them, provided' they*Join with them 
for the destruction of the truth. They are all high- 
IJhitided; all make pretence of knowledge. . Tl^ir 
Chtec^mens ai^e perfect in the faith ^bd^e they are 
taught. Even Iheir wemen are'^^ingida^ 
forward; venturia^, diat is, to tea^, 
exorcise, to undertake cures, nay, perh^^ to baptlsi^.” 

* Teftull. 4 e PrsDscr. ^scret. $ 4t« ■} 
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* The het#ticai spirit is ever one and the same in its 
vdlious fonns: this de^ription of the Gnostics was 
exactly^ paralleled, in ail those points for which we 
have introduced it here, in the history of Arfanism ; 
historically distinct as is the latter system from 
Gnosticism. Arius began by thnjwing out his ques¬ 
tions as^ subject of debate for public consideration ; 
and^^ij^ance formed crowds of contro\fersialists from 
those classes who were the least qualified or deserving 

► to take part in the discifssion. Alexander, his 
diocesan, accuses him of siding with the Jews and 
heathen against the Church ; and certainly we learn 
from the historians, that the heathen philosophers 
were from the first w^armly interested in the dispute, 
so that some of them attended the Nicene Council, 
Jbr the chance of ascertaining the orthodox doctrine. 
Alexander also charges him with employing women 
in his disturbance of the Church, apparently referring 
at the same time to the Apostle’s prediction of them. 
He speaks especially of the younger females as 
zealous in his cause, and as traversing Alexandria in 
their eagerness to promote it;—a fact confirmed by 
EpiphaniuSj who speaks (if he may be credited) of 
as many as seven hundred from the religious societies 
of fhat city at once taking part with the heresiarch^. 
But Arius carried his agitation lower still It is on 
no Other authority than that of the historian Philo- 
storgius, his own partisan, that we are assured of his 
com|x>singl|pd settuig to music, songs on the subject 
qt docti&e for the use of the rud^t* classes of 
sGciri^fc with a view of familiariziag to it. Other 

of his compositions^ of a higher lit^iy excell^ce, 

* Soe^ k 6^ 'riuiod. It.- Sok. i. iS* Epiph. hser. Ixix. jt. 
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were used at table as a religious accomp|M:iiini:nt to 
^e ordinary meal; one of which, in part prescfrvcd^y 
Athanasius, enters upon the’ most sacred portions of 
the theological question The success of these 
exertions in drawing public attention to his doctrine 
is tecorded by Eqgebius of Caesarea, who,' though no 
friend of the heresiarch himself, is unsuspicious 
evidence as bbing one of his party. “ From little 
spark a great fire was kindled. The quarrel began 
in the Alexandrian Church, then it spread through the 
whole of Egypt, Lybia, and the farther Thebais ; then 
it ravaged the other provinces and cities, till the war 
of words enlisted not only the prelates of the churches, 
but the people too. At length the exposure was so 
extraordinary, that even in the heathen theatres, the 
divine doctrine became the subject of the vilest ridi-^ 
cule 7 .” Such was Arianism at its commencement; 
and if it was so indecent in the hands of its originator, 
who, in spite of his courting the multitude, was dis¬ 
tinguished by a certain reserve and loftiness in his 
personal deportment, much more fiagrant was its 
impiety under the direction of his less refined suc¬ 
cessors. Valens, the favourite bishop of Constantius, 
exposed the solemnities of the Eucliarist in. a judicial 
examination to which Jews and heathen were admit¬ 
ted ; Eudoxius, the Arianizer of the Gothic nations, 
when installed in the patriarchal throne erf Cof^tanti- 
mople, uttered as his first wgrds a profane jest, whiefi 
lajgceived with loud laughter in the^ewlynconse- 
'cf^ed Ghurch of St Sophia; and Ipunder 

6 f ^'the AnomoeaiiSf was the gre^se^^ ai^ViUpst 

* Fhilost« iu S* ' Ai^An. in Arian. i. 5; 4 e ^ 

^ Easeb. Vit. Const. U* 6i» Vid. Greg. Na^ Qrai. t* 14a; 
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* despicablet^ buffoons*. Later still^ we find the same 
d<^ription of the hereti^l party in a discourse of the 
kind and amiable Gregory of Naxianzus. With a 
reference to the Arian troubles he s^s, ^ Now is 
priest an empty name ; contempt is poured upon the 
rulers, as Scripture says.... All is banished from 
our SQuis, shamelessness has taken its plhce. Know¬ 
ledge is now at the will of him who chdbses it, and all 
the deep mysteries of the Spirit . We are all pious, 
because we condemn the imptety of others. We use 
the infidels as our arbiters, and cast what is holy to 
dogs, and pearls before swine, publishing divine truths 
to profane ears and minds ; and, wretches as we are, 
we carefully fulfil the wishes of our enemies, while, 
without blushing, we ‘ pollute ourselves in our invfen- ^ 
•tions^.’ ” 

Enough has now been said, by way of describing 
the condition of the Catholic Church, defenceless 
from the very sacredness and refinement of its disci¬ 
pline, when the attack of Arianism was made upon it; 
insulting its silence, provoking it to argue, unsettling ' 
and seducing its * members and in consequence 
reqiiring its authoritative judgment ,on the point in 
dispute. And in addition to the in^ruments of evil 

»Jikihan. ApoU contr. Arian. Socr. u. 43*^ Cave, Hist. Lltcrar. 
vol, U [Eustariiiiis speaks of the ’Afietov 0 VfiiKi^ 

fu&sroxppQ^ Phot. BtbL.p. 759. a-*] 

* Grejgf. k lags 

1 P'lb it, iMil^ii^figh to distract a man, on mere hearing, though 
to cOitero^Et, a^ to make him atop his ears, from astonishment 
at ot vtiai be heats said, wHi^ ovtm to mention is to blas¬ 

pheme.?^.'' Aih, Oiat. i. ag- Hence, as if feding the matter to be beyond 
Athanasius could but call the innovators ** AriomanfBi4**ih)in 
the fidtsettotodTihiCUr ** ipse dixit.” Vid. Athan. TransL voL ii. <p. 377*3 
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which were internally directed against it, tie Eclectics ‘ 
bad by this time extended* their creed among fee 
learned, with far greater decorum than the‘'Arians, 
but still so a^ practically to interpret the Scriptures ih 
the place of the Church, and to state dogmatically 
the conclusions fpr which the Arian controvertists 
were but indirectly preparing the mind their 
objections and sophisms. 


Under these circumstances, it was the duty of the 
rulers of the Church, at whatever sacrifice of their 
feelings, to discuss the subject in controversy fally 
and unreservedly, and to state their decision openly. 
The only alternative was an unmanly non-interfcrence, 
and an arbitrary or treacherous prohibition of the dis-* 
cussion. To enjoin silence on perplexed inquirers, is 
not to silence their thoughts ; and in the case of 
serious minds, it is but natural to turn to the spiritual 
ruler for advice and relief, and to feel disappointment 
at the timidity, or irritation at the harshness, of those 
who refuse to lead a lawful inquiry which they cannot 
stifle*. Such a course, then, is most unwise as well as 
cruel, inasmuch as it throws the question in dispute 
upon other arbitrators; or rather, it is more com¬ 
monly insincere, the traitorous act of those who care 
little for the question in dispute, and are content that 
opinions should secretly prevail which they profess 
?o condemn. The Nicene Fathers mig||j|f despair of 
i^aiifting the Arian party, but they were bound to 

s ^poSocr^as, hf rd? 

vfpl avrot^trtti rws dyaarSkri rdv Kvptov, Basil, Ep. jp. Vide 
flU* dc Tntu aii. jo. 
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• erect a wi^ess for the truths w^ich might be a guide 
axld a.warning to all Catholics, against the l5dng spirit 
which was abroad in me Church. These remarks 
>app!y to a censure which is sometimes passed on 
them, as if it was their duty to have shut up the 
question in the words of Scriptu^; for the words of 
Scriptu^ were the very subject in controversy, and 
to have prohibited the controversy, Would, in fact, 
have been but to insult the perplexed, and to ex- 
, tend real encouragement to •insidious opponents of 
the truth.—^But it may be expedient here to explain 
more fully the principle of the obligation which led to 
their interposition. 

Let it be observed then, that as regards the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the mere text of Scripture is not calcu- 
Jiated either to satisfy the intellect or to ascertain the 
temper of those who profess to accept it as a rule of 
faith. 

I. Before the mind has been roused to reflection 
and inquisitiveness about its own acts and impressions, 
it acquiesces, if religiously trained, in that practical 
devotion to the Blessed Trinity, and implicit acknow¬ 
ledgment of the divinity of Son and Spirit, which 
holy Scripture at once teaches and exemplifies. This is 
the Jhith of uneducated men, which is not the less 
philosophically correct, nor less acceptable to God, 
because it does not happen to be conceived in those 
preclse^statienients which presuppose the action of the 
mind on it^own sentiments and notions. Moral 
feelihi^ do^m>t contemplate and, realize to 

thotiselves ^^pbj^ts which excite them. A heathen 
in-obeyingimplicitly worships Him.of 
wliom he jfes: distinctly he^d. Again, a child ^ 
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feels not the less affectionate reverence ^>wanis his 
parents, because he cannot di^riminate in words, nwy, 
or in idea, between them and others* As, ht>wevet, 
his reason opens, he might ask himself concerning 
ground of his own emotions and conduct towards 
them ; and might gnd that these are the correlatives 
of their pedaliar tenderness towards him, ^ng and 
intimate knou^edge of him, and unhesitating assump¬ 
tion of authority over him ; all which he continually 
experiences. And futther, he might trace these 
characteristics of their influence on him to the essential 
relation itself, which involves his own original debt to 
them for the gift of life and reason, the inestim^le 
blessing of an indestructible, never-ending existence. 
And now his intellect contemplates the object of those 
affections, which acted truly from the first, and are 
not purer or stronger merely for this accession of know¬ 
ledge. This will tend to illustrate the sacred subject 
to which we are directing our attention. 

As the mind is cultivated and expanded, it can¬ 
not refrain from the attempt to analyze the vision 
which influences the heart, and the Object inw:hich 
that vision centres ; nor does it stop till it has, in 
some sort, succeeded in expressing in words, what h§s. 
all along been a principle both of its affections and of 
its obedience. But here the parallel ceascs^^; the 
Object of religious, veneration being unseen, ^d dis- ^ 
similar from all that is seen, reason cad but represent 
ijg the m^ium of those Ideas which ^ 

'jiii life affords (as we see in the 5 cri|^im 
far as it is addressed to the intellect); and uhle^ 
these ideas, however inadequsde^ be <foiT4x;tly 
;to it, they re-act u^n the affections, and de||isiW ^e 
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rciigtous principle. Thfe is exemplified in the case df 
the heathen, who, trying to make their mstigctive 
nation of the Deity an object of reflection, pictuf^ to 
their minds false images, which eventually gave them 
a ‘pattern and a sanction for sinpjn^* Thus the sys¬ 
tematic doctrine of the Trinity may be Considered as 
the shaaow, projected for the conteirfjDlation of the 
intellect, of the Object of scripturally-informed piety: 
a representation, economical^ necessarily imperfect, 
as being exhibited in a foreign medium, and therefore 
involving apparent incot^istencies or mysteries ; given 
to {he Church by tradition contemporaneously with 
those apostolic writings, which are addressed mor^ 
directly to the heart; kept in the background in the 
infancy of Christianity, when faith and obedience 
were vigorous, and brought forward at a time when, 
reason being disproportionately developed, and aiming 
at sovereignty in the province of religion, its presence 
became necessary to expel an usurping idol from the 
house of God. 

If this account of the connexion between the theo¬ 
logical system and the Scripture implipation of it be 
substantially correct, it will be seen how ineATectual all 
atti^tlpts ever will be to secure the doctrine by mer<^ 
geneml language. It may be readily granted that the 
^ intellectual representation should ^ver be subordinate 
to &e. cpltiyation of the^religious affections. And 
after all,, k.im^t be owned, so reluctant is a well-con- 

reflet on its own motive principles, 
intellectual image, from its hardness 
^irtle and Offend those who have all 
upon it Dolibtless there ire 
th^^fecclesiastical doctrine, presently to 
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^hibited, which may at first Asight seem a refinemmit, 
merejy because the object anabearings of themare i^ot 
uadiristood without reflection and experience. Bu^ 
what is left to the Church but to speak out, in ofder 
to exclude error Much as we may wish it, we can¬ 
not restrain ^he rovings of the intellect, or i^lence its 
clamorous deiSj^nd for a fo^al statement cohcetning 
the Object of our worship If, for instance, Scripture 
bids us adore God, and* adore His Son, our reason at 
once asks, whether it does not follow that there are 
two Gods ; and a system of dStetrine becomes unavbid- 
able ; being framed, let it be observed, not wi|^ a 
yiew of explaining, but of arranging the inspired 
notices concerning the Supreme Being, of providing, 
not a consistent, but a connected statement. There 
the inquisitiveness of a pious mind rests, viz., when it 
has pursued the subject into the mystery which is its 
limit. But. this is not all. The intellectual expres¬ 
sion of theological truth not only excludes heresy, but 
directly assists the acts of religious worship‘:^nd 
obedience ; fixing and stimulating the Christian 
spirit in the same way as the knowledge of the One 
God relieves and illuminates the perplexed coii^e^e 
of the religious heathen.—-And thus much Ihe 
importance of Creeds to tranqiiiBize the ml^ ; the 
text of Scripture .being addressed principally ^ 

affections, and of a religious, not a phfl^OpItiCal 


of 


^ character ' ■ 

jSj; hfor, the next place;^ as^; 

^iripture sufllcient for the puipc^?. 
fellowship As the sacred text- 
satisfy the intelli^, neither 
i^^ie religious temper n^tch it fonr^ it'lp 
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expression. Doubt^s no combination of wordls 
will ascertain an unity of sentiment in those who 
^dopt them ; but one form is m<^re adapted'^for the 
purpose than another. Scripture being unsystematic, 
and the faith which it propounds being scattered 
through its <locuments, and un’clerstood* only when 
they ar^ viewed as a w^le, the ^Creeds aim at con¬ 
centrating its general sj^rit, so*^ to^give security to 
the Church, as far as may be> that its members take 
that definite view of that faith which alone is the true' 
olie. But, if this be the case, how idle is it to suppose 
th^t to demand assent to a form of words which 
happens to be scriptural, is on that account sufficient 
to effect an unanimity in thought and action I If "tlie 
Church would be vigorous and influential, it must be 
*decided and plain-spoken in its doctrine, and must 
regard its faith rather as a character of mind than as 
a notion. To attempt comprehensions of opinion, 
amiable as the motive frequently is, is to mistake 
arrangements of words, which have no existence 
except on paper, for habits which are realities; and 
ingenious generalizations of discordant sentiments for 
that practical agreement which alone can lead to co- 
opeiittion. We may indeed artificially classify light 
and darkness under one term or formula; but nature 
li^ her own fixed courses, and unites mankind by 
tite sympathy of moral cltaracter, not by those forced 
resemblaimes which the imagination singles out at 
pleasure even in the most promiscuous .collection of 
mateafahk However plausible may belfhe veil tllus 
thrown over l|eterogeneous doctrines, the fiimsy 
* artifice is discomposed so soon as the principles^ 
beneath it.aro^^lod upon to move and act Nor arg, 

L 2 
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tiiese attempted comprehen^ons innocent ; 
being the interest of our enemies to "Weaken the 
Church, they have always gained a point, when Uiey^r 
have put upon us words for things,-and persuaded us 
to fraternize with, those who, differing from us in 
essentials, nevertheless happen, in the excursive range 
of opinion, sohiew^re to intersect that path of faith, 
which centres m supieme and zealous devotion to the 
service of God. * 

Let it be granted, then, as indisputable, that thpre 
are no two opinions so contrary to each other, 
some form of words may be found vague enouglj to 
comprehend them both. The Pantheist will admit 
that there is a God, and the Humanitarian that Christ 
is God, if they are suffered to say so without explana* 
tion. But if this be so, it becomes the duty, as well a^ 
the evident pplicy of the Church, to interrogate them, 
before admitting them to her fellowship. ’ If the 
Church be the pillar and ground of the truth, and 
bound to contend for the preservation of the faith 
once delivered to it; if we are answerable as ministers 
of Christ for the formation of one, and one only, 
character in the heart of man ; and if the Scriptures 
are ^ven us, as a means indeed towards that end, hilt 
inadequate to the office of interpreting- them^lvis, 
except to such as live under the same 
Influence which inspired them, and which is exprejRy * 
sent down upon us that we fhay intetpret them,:—. 
41^, it Is ^idently our duty pmusly ahd c^tipusl)^ 
^l^ollect uie sense of Scd|M;im, ^amf to 

promulgate it in such a formyls 
as it goes, to exclude the pzide and uhbelief pf the^ 
^orld. It willbe admittedthat^ tode^y to individual 
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C 1 iristiai)%the use of terms not found in Scripture^ as 
sHch, would be a ^upers^tion and an encroachment 0n 
their ifeliglous liberty; *and in like manner, doubtless, 

' to forbid the authorities of the Church to r^hire an 
acceptance of sudi terms, when necessary, from its 
members, is to interfere with th^ discharge of their 
peculiaj;i duties, as appointed of tlie Holy^host to be 
overseers of the Lind's dock, ^nd^hough the dis¬ 
charge of this ofHce is the^ ihost momentous and 
fearful that can come upon mortal man, and never to 
be undertaken except by the collective illumination'^ 
of the Heads of the Church, yet, when innovations 
arise, they must discharge it to the best of their 
.ability; and whether they succed or fail, whether they 
have judged rightly or hastily of the necessity of 
, their interposition, whether they devise their safe¬ 
guard well or ill, draw the line of Church fellowship 
broadly or narrowly, countenance the p^fane reasoner, 
or cause the scrupulous to stumble,—^to their Master 
they stand or fall, as in all other acts of duty, the 
obligation itself to protect the Faith remaining un¬ 
questionable. 

This is an account of the abstract principle on 
which ecclesiastical confessions rest., In its practical 
^doption it has been softened in iwo important 
respects. First, the Greeds imposed have been 
j|ic^mpiled either from Apostolical traditions, or from 
'primitive writings; so that in fact the Church has 
never been, obliged literally to collect the sense of 
Scripttire Secondly, the test has beep^used, not as a 

but of authc^^^. As £#lm- 
, jng necessary for a private Christian, so neither 
is iUfi Imowlec^ of the theological system. TIi^ 
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clet^y, and others in station, must be questioned as to 
tltsir doctrinal views : but for tke ma^ of the laity, iths 
enough if they do not set up such c<^nter-5tattfments 
of their own, as imply that they have S3^tematized, 
and that erroneously. In the Nicene Council, the 
test was but impqg^ on the Rulers of the Church. 
Cay commufk^on was not denied to such as reused to 
take it, provided they^^introduced no novelties of their 
own ; the anathemas or excommunications being 
directed solely against the Arian innovators. 
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» 

I BEGIN by laying out the matter of evidence for the 
Catholic Doctrine, as it is fotind in Scripture ; that is, 
assuming it to be there contained, let us trace out the 
foirn in which it has been communicated to us,—the 
diiposition of the phenomena, which imply it, on the 
face of the Revelation. And here be it observed, in 
reference to what has already been admitted concJern- 
ing the obscurity of the inspired documents, that it is 
nothing to the purpose whether or not we should have 
been able to draw the following view of the dpctrinc 
from them, had it never been suggested to us in the 
Creeds. For it has been (providentially) so suggested 
to all of us ; and the question is not, what we should 
have done, had we never had external assistance, but, 
taking things as we find them, whether, the clue to 
the meaning of Scripture being given? (as it ever has 
been given,) we may not deduce the doctrine thence, 
by hs aiguinentative a process as that which enables 
to verify the received theory of gravitation, which 
^^^rhaps we could never have discovered for ourselves, 
though possessed of the data freun which the inventor 
drew his concluiypna Indeed, such a the case 

b to d^at in the^evid^ce for Nsibral 

Reli^on'k presented '.ua It is very doubtful. 
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whether the phenomena of the visible world would in 
themselves have brought us to a knowle 4 ige of the 
Creator; but the universal tr^ition^ His existenCe 
has been from the beginning His own comment upon 
them, graciously preceding the study of the evidence. 
With this remark I address myself to an arduous 
undertaking. • < 

P^irst, let it*be assumed as agreeable both to* reason 
and revelation, that tiijere are Attributes and Opera¬ 
tions, or by whatever more suitable term we designate 
them, peculiar to the l 3 eity ; for instance, creative 
and preserving power, absolute prescience, moral 
sovereignty, and the like. These are ever included 
in Our notion of the incommunicable nature of GoU ; 
a^d, by a figure of speech, were there occasion for 
using it, might be called one with God, present, 
actively co-operating, and exerting their own distin¬ 
guishing influence, in all His laws, providences, and 
acts. Thus, if He be eternal, or omnipresent, we 
consider His knowledge, goodness, and holiness, to be 
co-etemal and co-extensive with Him. Moreo\’er, 
it would be an absurdity to form a comparison 
between these and God Himself; to regard them -as 
numerically distinct from Him ; to investigate the 
particular mode of their existence in the Divine 
Mind; or to treat them as parts of God, inasmuch as 
they are all included in the idea of the one Indivisible 
Godhead. And, lastly, subtle and unmeaning que$^ 
Xjpns might be raised about some of these; 
instancy, God’s power : whether, that is, it did or did 
not exist from .eternity, on the ground, that bearing a 
rela%on to things created, it could not be said to have 
existence before the era of creation 


1 Origien de Plinci|uis, i. a, § 10. 
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Next, it is to be remarked, that the Jewish Scrip¬ 
tures intAduce to our notice certain peculiar Attri¬ 
butes pr Manifegtationl (as they would seem) of tfie 
Deity, corresponding in some measure to those 
already mentioned as conveyed to us by Natural 
Religion, though of a more obscure character. Such 
is what is called “ the Spirit of OdQ aj)hrase which 
denote#^ sometimes the Divine enetjgy, sometimes 
creative or preserving power, sometimes the assem¬ 
blage of Divine gifts, mora^ and intellectual, vouch¬ 
safed to mankind; having in all cases a general 
connexion with the notion of the vivifying principle 
of nature. Such again, is “the Wisdom of God,” 
as^introduced into the book of Proverbs ; and such is 
the “Name,” the “Word,” the “Glory,” of God. ^ • 

Further, these peculiar Manifestations (to give them 
• a name) are sometimes in the same elder Scriptures 
singularly invested with the properties of personality ; 
and, although the expressions of the sacred text may 
in some places be interpreted figuratively, yet there 
are passages so strangely worded, as at first sight to 
be inconsistent with themselves, and such as would be 
ascribed, in an uninspired work, to forgetfulness or in¬ 
accuracy in the writer;—^as, for instance^ when what is 
first called the Glory of God is subsequently spoken of 
as an intelligent Agent, often with the characteristics, 
or even the name of an Angel. On the other hand, it 
elsewhere occurs, that what is introduced as an Angel, 

k afterwards described God Himself. 

* 

Now, wlien we pass on to the New Testament, we 
find diese peculiar Manifestations of the Divine 
Essence concentrated and fixed in two, called the 
Word, and the Spirit. At the same time, the 
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apparent Personality ascribed to Them in the Old 
Testament, is changed for a real PersiSnality, so 
clearly and explicitly marked^ as to^esist all critical 
experiments upon the langus^e, all attempts at alle¬ 
gorical interpretation. Here too the Word is also 
called the Son of God, and appears to possess such 
strict personal attributes, as to be able voluntarily to 
descend from ^eaven, and assume our nature <vithout 
ceasing to be identically what He was before ; so as 
to speak of Hifnself, though a man, as one and the 
same with the Divine Word who existed in the 
beginning. The Personality of the Spirit in some 
true and sufficient sense is as accurately revealed ; and 
that the Son is not the Spirit, is also evident from the 
fkced relations which are described as separating 
Them from each other in the Divine Essence. 

Reviewing this process of revelation, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, somewhat after the manner of the foregoing 
account, remarks that, as Almighty God has in the 
course of His dispensations changed the ritual of 
religion by successive abrogations, so He has changed 
its theology by continual additions till it has come to 
perfection. ** Under the Old Dispensation,” he pro¬ 
ceeds, " the Father was openly revealed, and the Son 
but obscurely. When the New was given, the Son 
was manifested, but the Divinity of the Spirit inti¬ 
mated only. Now the Spirit dwells with us, affording 
us clearer evidence about Himself,. . . that by gradu|d 
^additions, and flights, as Ddvid says;, and by advanc<* 
hig and progressing from glory to glory, the radiance 
of tiie Trinity might shine out on those who are 
illuminated*.” 

* Greg. Nax. Omt. xxxvii. pw6o8t (xxxt. 
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^ Now from this peculiar method in which the 
doctrine i# unfolded to .us in Scripture, we learn sp 
much as this in ^pur c^templation of it; viz. the 
absurdity, as well as the presumption, of inquiring 
minutely about the actual relations subsisting between 
God and His Son and Spirit, and drawing large 
inferences from what is told us The^l. Whether 
They ai% equal to Him or unequal, whether posterior 
to Him in existence or coeval, such inclines (though 
often they must be answered, when once started) are 
in their origin as superfluous as similar questions con¬ 
cerning the Almighty’s relation to His own attributes 
(which still we answer as far as we can, when asked) ; 
for the Son and the Spirit arc one with Him, the ideas 
of number and comparison being excluded. Yet 
statement must be qualified from the evidence of 
Scripture, by two additional remarks. On the one 
hand, the Son and Spirit are represented to us in the 
Economy of Revelation, as ministering to God, and 
as, so far, personally subordinate to Him ; and on the 
other hand, in spite of this personal inequality, yet, as 
being partakers of the fulness of the Father, they are 
equal to Him in nature, and in Their claims upon our 
faith and obedience, as is suificiently^proved by the 
forni,^ of bap tism. 

The mysteriousness of" the doctrine, evidently lies 
in Our'^Inability to conceive a sense of the word person^ 
as to more thsm a mere character, yet less 
IndMdual intelligent being; our own notions, 
as g^Ufered our experience of human agents, 

Iql^ing ha to eohstd^ personality equivalent, in its 

the lini^ and independence of the 
ifnrnatertal,substance of which it is predicated. 
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r 

This being the general Scripture view of the Holy 
Trinity, it follows to describe the Ecclesiastical Doc¬ 
trine, chiefly in relation to our Lord, as contained in 
the writings of the Fathers, especially the Ante- 
Nicene*. 

<» 

Scripture is express in declaring both the divinity 
of Him who in due time became man for us, and also 
His personal distinction from God in His pre-existent 
state. This is sufllciently clear from the opening of 
St John’s Gospel, which states the mysteiy as dis¬ 
tinctly as an ecclesiastical comment can propound it 
On these two trutlis the whole doctrine tarns,, viz. 
that our Lord is one with, yet personally separate 
from God Now there are two appeiiatioiis given to 
Him in Scripture, enforcing respectively diese two 
essentials of the true doctrine ; appellations imperf^ 
andopen to mis<;^x:ei^ion;’^by themselves* but, quMi- . 
lying and completing each other. The title of. the 

■ \ . 

• ' • ^ 'r . 

I Tti^ exan^tes cited are principally Iwtiowcd nom 
cat^ognes famished by Petavius, Bishop Ball, and Soiceiy hi his ^ 
sauras and Iris Comment 6n the Ntcene Creed. • r ' 
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Son marl* His derivation and distinction from the 
Fibber^ that of the Whtd (i.e. Reason) denotes His 
inseparable inherence in the Divine Unity ; and while 
the former taken by itself, might lead the mind to con¬ 
ceive of Him as a second being, and the latter as no 
real being at all, both together wildness to the mystery, 
th^ Hf^ls at once fronty and yet th^ Immaterial, 
Incomprehensible God. Whether or not these titles 
con^in the proof of this statement, (which, it is 
presumed, they actually do,) at least, they will enable 
us to classify our ideas; and we have authority for 
so using them. “ The Son,’* says Athanasius, “ is the 
W6rd and Wisdom of the Father : from which titles 
we infer His impassive and indivisible derivation froyi 
the Father, inasmuch as the word (or reason) df a 
■ man is no mere part of him, nor when exercised, goes 
forth from him by a passion ; much less, therefore, is 
it so with the Word of God. On the other hand, the 
Father calls Him His Son, lest, from hearing only 
that He was the Word, we should consider Him such 
as the word of man, impersonal, whereas the title of 
Sotii designates Him as a Word which exists, and a 
substantial Wisdom*.” 

Availing ourselves of this division, let us first dwell 
on llie appellation of Son, and then on that of Word 
or Reason. 

* Atbaii. de Sj^ 41. ^ 

Xhe Muodie tbe Basil (otAncyra), s; eakiiig of such 

that m Sou bas^tia '^ffistence aepac&te from the 
hecau^-He is called the WordfSayr;, ** for this reason our prede- 
to sigxuiy Usat tbeScm hod atealiQr, and is in being, and 
not a soiera, which cornea? and goes, were obliged tu call Him a 
v . * For a word has no real existence^ and cannot be a, Son 
bf iSod^ 'UrCiU'liiefC many sons.** Ep'ph. Hser.-biaiiu is. 
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Nothing can be plainer to the attentiye studettt of 
Scripture, than that our Lord is there called the Son 
of God, not only in respect of His human nature, but 
of His pre-existent*^ate also. And if this be so, the 
very fact of* the revelation of Him as sucli^.ipti^^ 
that we are to' gather something from it, and att£^ iii 
consequence of it some ideas to our notion of Him, 
which otherwise we should not have attached; else 
would it not have been made. Taking then the word 
in its most vague sense, so as to admit as little risk as 
possible of forcing the analogy, we seem to gain the 
^jjption of derivation from God, and therefore, t>f the 
utt4r dissimilarity and distance existing between 
Him and all beings except God His F^Sither, as if He 
partook of that unapproachable, incommunicable 
Divine Nature, which is increate and imperishable. 

But Scripture does not leave us here : in order to 
hx vus in this view, lest we should be perplexed with 
another notion of the analogy,, derived from that 
adopted sonship, which is ascribed therein to created 
beings, it attaches a characteristic epithet to. His 
Name, as descriptive of . the peculiar relation 
who bears it to the Father. It desi^ates liimais th^ 
Oftly-begottm or the Son of God, terms evidenriy 
referring, where they occur, to His heavenly nature^ 
and ^us becoming the ins^nied oamment 
geheu^l title. It jin true that the X&rm. 

, also applied to certain events in pur 
toried history: to His resurrection from, the Bead^,;‘ 

<* I • 

* [John 4k jt. 14. 18; itf. i6| V. 18. IKoiilk vtH. 38. Heb» 

* Ps. ii. jr. Ac^dii. Heb. v, 5-* Scv. U 5« Bom. !v4f 
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to His manifestation in the hesh. Still, granting this, 
the sense of the word ** only-begotten ” remains, 
defined by its context to relate to something higher 
ths^it any event occurring in timf, however great or 
^(i^^oial to the human race. « 

Seing taken then, as it needs must be taken, to 
designate His original najure, it witnesses most 
forcibly and impressively to that which is peculiar in 
it, viz. His origination from God, and such as to 
exclude all resemblance to any being but Him, whom 
nothing created resembles.- Thus, without irreverently^ 
and idly speculating upon the generation in itself, but 
consideting the doctrine as given us as a pra<Atcal 
direction for our worship and obedience, we may 
accept it in token, that whatever the Father is, such is 
the Son. And there are some remarkable texts in 
Scripture corroborative of this view ; for instance, that 
in the fifth chapter of St. John, “ As the Father hath 
life in Himself, so hath He ^ven to the Son to hav^ 
life in Himsrff, . What things soever the Father 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. For the 
Father loveth the Son> and showeth Him all things 
that .Himself doeth. . As the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth 
whom He will . . that all men should honour the Son 
eveii they hon^ that honoureth 

not jfce honoureth not the Father which hath 


I* 


fertte inf erpretation acknowledged 

liy the^fithitive Chur<^ Its teachers warn us against 

: ♦ Bolli Ddenui. Rd. Nic. ili. 9* fl 
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resting in the word "generation,’" they uig^ us on, to 
seize and use its practical meaning. " Speculate not 
upon the divine generation (gemtesis)^ says Gregory 
Nazianien, “ for it is not s^e .... let the doctrine 
be honoured silently; it is a great thing for thee to 
know the fact; th^" mode, we cannot admit tjiat even . 
Angels understand, much less thou®.” BasM 
“Seek not what is undiscoverable, for you will not 
discover; . . if you vriil pot comply, but are obstinate, 

I shall deride you, or rather I weep at your daring: 
.... believe what is written, seek not what is not 
written 7.” Athanasius and Chiysostom repel ^he 
profane inquiry ai^umentatively. “Such specula- 
torsj* the former says, “ might as well investigate, 
whete God is, and how God is, and cf, what nature 
the Father is. But as such questions are irreligious, 
and argue ignorance of God, so is it also unlawful to 
venture such thoughts about the generation of the 
Son of God.” And Chrysostom; “ I know that He 
b^i^ th^Son : the manner how, I am ignorant of. I 
l^mw that the Holy Spirit is from Him ; how from 
Hinri, I do not understand. I eat food ; but how this 
is converted into my flesh and blood, I know not 
We know not these things, which we see every day 
when we eat yet we meddle with inquiries conci^rnlng 
the.substance of God*” 

While they thus prohibited speculation, ^ey baldly 
used the doctrine f$r the purposes for which it ^ ^ 

gfvell them in Scripture. Thus- Justin Kfai%r 
of Christ as the Son, “ who alone is Iftertdly by 
that name f and arguing with the heat#en/|ie sayj^ . 

* Greg. Naaifprat, xnv* 30 [xxix. 

7 Petav. •'’ittwL,- 
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Jesus mli^t well des^ve from His wisdom to be 
call^ Son of God^ though He were only a mai 
like others, for all writers speak of God as the * Father 
of both men and gods.* But let it not be sftitfhge to 
you, if, besides this common generation, we consider 
Him, as the Word of God, to ha»;'9been begotten of 
^>4 in ^Upecial wayV* Eusebius of Cse^Jtrea, unsatis- 
as he is as an authority, has nevertheless 
well expressed the general Catholic view in his attack 
» upon Marcellus. “ He who clescribcs the Son as a 
creature made out of nothing,” he says, does not 
observe that he is bestowing on Him only the name 
of Son, and denying Him to be really such; for He 
who has come out of nothing, cannot truly be th^ 
Son of God, mpre than other things which are made. 
But He who is'tkuly the Son, bom from God, as from 
a Father, He may reasonably be called the singularl;^ 
beloved and only-begotten of the Father, and therefot«s' 
He is Himself God >.** This last inference, th^at what i^ 
bom of God, is God, of course implicitly appealU to, 
is supported by, the numerous texts which express!)^ 
call the Son God, and ascribe to Him the divine 
attributes^. 

* bum iDefeas. ii. 4, f 2. fThct s^ntenoe runs on thusrov 

Tdv 9rapa 0€od dyyc^riK^ Xdyovtrw, Apot. i« 2a.] 

* Euraeb* do Socles. TbeoU i. 9> xo. 

» * *113^0 are addttionial specimens from primitive theology. 

Clexheiat'V^i^ the 5<m the petfec^ Word, bom of the perfect Father.*’ 
tjnotiitg the text, " AH diat the Father hath are Mine,” 
add^ tdiy sbhttM not the Fatbn’s tides be Hts? When then 

ys ihw dd ba i Ood «s Almighiy, and the Highest, and the God of Hoists, 
moA-ifyt df Israd, and J^ovph, see to it whether the Son also be am 

^sigdlAed li^^besd passage^, as being m His own right the Almighty 
Osid, inassnoeb as He is the Word of the Almighty God.*' Hull, Dchixts. 


H 
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^ The reverential spirit ia wbidi the Fathl^^ held the 
doctrine of the g^mesisy led ^em to the use i>f omcr 
forms expression, partly taken from Scripture, 
partly itdt, with a view of signifying the fact Gi the 
Son’s full participation in the divinity of Him who is 
His Father, ;withoait**dwelling on the mode of partici¬ 
pation or origmation, on which they dared not 
late^. Such were the images of the sun a]:|d j|$ 
radiance, the fountain ^nd the stream, the root and 
its shoots, a body and its exhalation, fire and the fife 
kindled from it; all which were used as emblems of 
the sacred mystery in those points in which it was 
declared in ^ripture, viz. the mystery of the Son’s 
bejpgr from the Father and, as such, partaker in His 
Divine perfections. The first of thes<ys found in the 
fiist chapter of the Epistle to the Tlebrews, where 
cwnr Lord is called, “ the brightness of God’s glory.” 
^hese illustrations a further use in th<^ veiy 
*^igpety, aif't’eminding the Christian that he must not 
^^dw811 oh any one of them for its own sake. The 
^^llowing passage from Tertullian will Show how they 
were applied in the inculcation of the sacred doctrine. 
“ Even when a ray is shot forth from t^e sun, though 
it be but a part from the whole, yet the sun 
ray, inasmuch as it Is the.ray of the sun; 
substance separated, but drawn out In like manner 
there is Spirit from Spirit, and God ftom Goch As 
when a light is kindled (rom another, the oy%inal 
remains entire and undimintshed, you 

hdttow from it many like itself; so That whkh pem 
ceeds tom God, is called at once €k>4» 

God, and Both are OneV' * 

* Vid AtliSt nd Seiap. i. 2 flw ^ Bull, Defens. i}!»4 •• 
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So muih is eviden£l}|deducible from what'Sciipture 
t&ls i|S ^concerning the generatio%of the Son; that 
there is, (so to express it,) 'A reiteration of ihe One 
Infinite Nature of God, a communicated divinity, in 
the Person of our Lord; an inference supported by 
the force of the word "only b^otten,* and verified 
||yi||h€wfreedom and fulness with which the Apostles 
ascribe to Christ the high incommunicable titles of 
eternal perfection and glojsy. There is one other 
notion conveyed to us in the doctrine, which must be 
evident as soon as stated, little as may be the practical 
usefulness of dwelling upon it. The very n^me of Son, 
anci the very idea of derivation, imply a certain sub- 
<x'dination of the Son to the Father, so far forth a»wc 


view Him aa^distinct from the Father, or in His 




•personality: Ihd frequent testimony is borne to the 
correctness of this inference in Scripture, as in 
descriptions of the Divine Angel in theDId Tes^j|j 
ment, revived in the closing rej|el^'tion%prl9|ip Nenfe,; 
and in*such passages as that abov^ ci!^ from St^ 
John's Gospel®. This is a truth which eveiy Christian 
fheis» admits, and acts upon; but from piety he wOuld 
not sdlow himself to reflect on what hd'does, did not 
lAub a^ck of heresies oblige him. The direct answer 
whW a true religious loyalty leads him to make to 
any question about the subordination of the Son, is 
that such comparisons dre irreverent, that the Son is 
vrith the Father, and that unless he honours the 
Son in aU the fulness of honour which he ascribes to 
Ihe Father, he is disobeying His express command. 
%t may saifve as a very faint illustration of the offence 
him, to consider the manner in which he would 

viiU S* * V- i 5 >— 30. 

its 
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receive any question concerning the k}V%which he 
feels respectively for two imimate friends, or (bi^a 
brother and sister, or for^his parents : though.m such 
Ctilhs the* impropriety of the inquiry, arises from the 
incommensurableness, not the coincidence, of the 
respective feelings, u But false doctrine forces us to 
analyze our pwn notions, in order to extliul|'. 
Arius argued that, since our Lord was a Son, tn<^re-' 
fore He was not God ; and from that time we have 
been obliged fo deterintne how much we grant and 
what we deny, lest, while praying without watching, 
wc lose all Accordingly, orthodox theology has 
since his time worn a different aspect; first, inasmtuch 
as divines have measured what they said themselves ; 
secondly, inasmuch as they have measured the Ante- 
Nicene language, which by its auth^Ss was spoken 
from the heart, by the necessities of controversies of a 
hij;er date. And ti^s those early teachers have been 
,^%i|eide appear techdi^Ill, when in fact they have only 
bteen redhgaj^^ system ; just as in literature what is 
•composed freely, is afterwards subjected to the rules 
of grammarians and critics. This must be taken as 
an apology for whatever there is that sounds hjU^h In 
the observations which I have now to make, ^d for 
' the injustice which I may seem incidentally tc^o in 
the course of them to the ancient writers whose words 
are in question. 

" The Catholic doctors,^' iSays Bishop Bull, bqth 
foffc and after the Nicenc Council, are unanimous in 
declaring that the Father is greater than the 
as to divinity [paternity ?] ; i.e. not in OC 

essential pe^eetton, which is in the F^dier an^not 
the Son, butKakme in what may be called, adthoifty* 
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that is in point of origin, since the Son is from the 
Father, n#t the Fathex|from the SonV* Justin, 
instance, speaks of the^ Son as paving the second 
place after the unchangeable and everlasting God 
Fatlier of all.” Origen says that “the Son is not 
more powerful than the Father, but subordinate 
Umii^€i<Ty^povS ; according to Hfe ^wn ^words, * The 
^a^titen^hat sent Me, is greater than I.'i* This text is 
cited in proof of the same doctrine by the Nicene, 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,, ^fexandei^ Athanasius, 
Basil, Gregoiy Nazianzen, GhVysostdhi, Cyril, and 
others, of whom we may content ourselves with the 
w<jrds of Basil: “ * My Father is greater than I,* that 
is, so far forth as Father, since what else does * Fa¬ 
ther* signify, than that He is cause and origin of Jiitn 
who was be^tten by Him ?” and in another place, 

7 Ball, Defens. iv. a, § i. Or, again, to take the words of Peta^tus t 
Films eandem numeio cum Patie di^mitatem habet, sed piOpr^tglate 
dtfFert. Proinde Filietas ]p;»a PatcrniUldi>pKitodamm minor 
Films, quua Films, Patre, ut Pater e&t, ndnor dicituns su pniam origme est 
posterior, non autero ut Deus/* ii. a, f 15.3 Ciidw^n, too, observes: 
“Petavius himself^ expounding the Athanasian creed, virritcth in this 
manner t * The Father is m a right Catholic manner atErmed by most of 
the anc^tents, to be greater than the Son, and He i» gommonly said also, 
without reprehension, to be before Him m respect of original.* Where- 
upon'hc concludefh the true meaqing of that Creed to be this, that no 
Peftdn of the Trinity is greater or less than other m respect of the essence 
of the Godhead common to them all .... . but that notwithstanding 
there may be some inequality m them, as they are Hic Deus et Here 
Persona. Wherefore when Athanasius, and the other orthodox Fatbeis, 
’onnt^g against Arms, do so feequently assert the equality of all the Three 
Persona* this Is to be understood in way oloppositiou to Anus only, who 
ihnde the Son to ba unequal to the Father, as irepoowrio^ ..... one 
being God, and the other a creaUtm; tbe^ oibrming on the contrary, 
that He was e^nal to the Father, as o/ioovtnog .... tibat is, a# Gof 
and not a ereature.** Cudw. IntelU Syst. 4, | 36# 
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Tha Son is second in order to the Father^ since He 
is from Him ; and in dignity, |iasmuch as ifle Faii^r 
is the origin and cause of His existence* " 

Accordingly, the primitive writers, with an unsuspi*- 
ctous yet reverent explicitness, take for granted the 
ministrative character of the relation of both Son and 
Spirit toward? the Father ; still of course spea^king of 
Them as included in the Divine Unity, not as externa:!' 
to it. Thus Irenaeus, clear and undeniable as is his 
orthodoxy, still declares,^that the Father ^'is mmis** 
tered to in all things by His own Offspring and 
Likeness, the Son and Holy Ghost, the Word and 
Wisdom, of whom all angels are servants and sub¬ 
jects 9.” In like manner, a ministry is commonly 
ascribed to the Son and Spirit, and a bidding and 
willing to the Father, by Justin, Irena|us, Clement, 
Origen, and Methodius*, altogether in the spirit of the ^ 
Posti-Kicene authorities already cited: and without 
any. risk of misleadii]^ the reader, as soon as the 
second and third Persdhs are understood to be internal 
to the DivllSe Mind, connaturalia instrumental con¬ 
current (at the utmost) in no stronger sense, than when 
the human will is said to concur with the reason. 
Gregory Nazianzen lays down the same doctrine with 
an explanation, in the following sentence: ^ It is 
plain,” he says, ** that the things, of which the Father 
designs in Him the forms, these the Word executes; 
not as a servant, nor unskilfully, but with ibU know- 

<• 

* ApoL i. 6o. |tuH, Defens. iv. a, § 6, | §« a, 

i. St i 7* 

* OiXtffta, pneoeptio. Fetav. Ibid. 
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ledg^ a mastei^sl power, and, to speate^^j^ore 
suitably, if He were |he Father ».** 

'^uck is the Scriptural and Catholic sense of the 
word Son ; on the other hand, it is easy to see what 
was the defect of this image, and the consequent 
danger in the use of it. First, there was an appear¬ 
ance of jnateriality, the more suspi^ously to be viewed 
because there were heresies at the tin^ which denied 
or neglected the spiritual nature of Almighty God. 
Next, too marked a distinction seemed to be drawn 
between the Father and Son, tending to give a separate 
individuality to each, and so to introduce a kind of 
di^etsm; and here too heresy and philosophy had 
prepared the way for the introduction of the error. 
The Valentinians and Manichees are chargeable yiUi 
both misconceptions. The Eclectics, with the latter; 
* being Emanatists, they seem to have considered the 
Son to be both individually distinct from the Father, 
and of an inferior nature.—^Against these errors we 
have the following among other protests. 

Terttdlian says, ** We declare that two are revealed 
as God In Scripture, two as Lord; but we explain 
ourselves, lest offence should be taken. They are not 
called two, in respect of their both'being God, or 
Lord, but in respect of their being Father and Son ; 
and^^is moreover, not from any division of substance, 
but from mutital relation, since we pronounce the Son 
to be hidividual with and inseparable from the Fa¬ 
ther^.’’ *Or^en also, commenting upon the word 

* dull, H. 13, f fo. Orat« xxx, it. For Che subardi- 

iiAcHb df^oediator^bip, vid. A than. Oiat. it, 6.j 

* Oefens. it 4, § 3,.7, f 5* P^v. i. 4, $ i. 
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btilj^tncss 4 ” in the first cJiapter of the Hebrews, 

says, Holy Scripture endea/rours to glve^ to tne^ a 

refined perception of its teaching, by introducing the 

illustration of breath5. It has selected this material 

image, in order to our understanding even in some 

degree, how Christ, who is Wisdom, issues, as though 

Breath, from^the perfection of God Himself. ^ In 

like manner frpm the analogy of material obj^ts, He 

is called a pure and perfect Emanation of the 

Almighty glory^. Bo^h these resemblances most 

clearly show the fellowship of nature between the 

Son and Father. For an emanation seems to be of 

one substance with that body of which it is Jthe 

emanation or breath^.” And to g^ard still more 

strongly against any misconception of the real drift 

of the illustration, he cautions his readers against 

“ those absurd fictions which give the notion of 

certain literal extensions in the Divine Nature; as 

if they would distribute it into parts, and divide 

God the Father, if they could; whereas to entertain 

even the light suspicion of this, is not only an extreme 

impiety, but an utter folly also, nay not even intelli* 

* aaravyuitrftXL, ^ 

‘ dr/uc* Wisd. viL 35. 

• dTToppota, ibid. 

f In like manner Justin, after sajdng that the Divine Power called Uie 
Word is bom from the iFather, adds, “ but not by separatioti from Him 
(Mier* drroTD/At^) as if Uie Father lost^part of as cmptoreal 

Stances are not the same befirre and after separation.** {Tryph. tsS.} 
Son of God,** sa^ Clement, ** never relinquishes Hia place of 
watch, not parted or ^p&rated off, not passing from places but 
alwajrs evCiy where, illimitable, all intellect, all the light the Fsthar^ 
all eye, a11.seemg, all-heaitng, alUkdowirq;;, searching the powers with 
His power.** [Strom, vil. 8.] * ^ ^ 
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gibte at all, that an ilncorporeal nature sh4M|!| ^ 
c^>ahle dr division^.'* 

• a. 

To m^t more fully this misconception to which 
the word gave me, the ancient Fathers availed 
themselves of the other chief appellation given to our 
Lord Scripture. The Logos or SopRia, the Word, 
Reason, or Wisdom of God, is only by St. John dis¬ 
tinctly applied to Christ; but both before his time 
and by his contemporary Apostles it is used in that 
ambiguous sense, half literal, half evangelical, which, 
when it is once known to belong to our Lord, guides 
us*to the right interpretation of the metaphor. For 
instance, when St. Paul declares that “ the Word of 
God is alive and active, and keener than a two^e^ged 
• sword, and so piercing as to separate soul and spirit, 
joints and nerves, and a judge of our thoughts and 
designs, and a witness of every creature,” it is scarcely 
possible to decide whether the revealed law of God be 
spoken of, or the Eternal Son. On the whole it 
would appear that our Lord is called the Word or 
Wisdom of God in two respects; first, to denote His 
essential presence in the Father, in as *full a sense as 
the attribute of wisdom is essential to Him ; secondly, 
Hia mediatorship, as the Interpreter or Word between 
God and His creatures. No appellation, surely, could 
have been more appositely bestowed, in order to 
oountemct the notions of materiality and of distinct 
individuality, and of beginning of existence, which the 
title 0f the Son was likely to introduce into the 
Cadiolic doctrine. Accordingly, after the words 

* B11S9 XJefens. ii. 4), % 19. 
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lat^||||||||Sf^ Origen uses it (on a metaphor like it) for 
this Very purpose. Having ^mentioned al^rd 
idea, which had prevaifed, oi parts or extensiotis in 
the Divine Nature, he proceeds : Rather, as will 
proceeds out of the mind, and neither tears the mind, 
nor is itself separated or divided from it, in some such 
manner must we conceive that the Father^has be¬ 
gotten the Son, who is His Image.” Elsewhere he 
says, “ It were impious and perilous, merely because 
our intellect is weak, tq deprive God, as far as our 
words go, of His only-begotten co-eternal Word, viz. 
the ‘wisdom in which He rejoiced.* We might as 
well conceive that He was not for ever in joy^.” 
Hence it was usual to declare that to deny the 
eteqiity of our Lord was all one as saying that 
Almighty God was once without intelligence <: for 
instance, Athenagoras says, that the Son is “ the hrst- ’ 
born of the Father; not as made, for God being Mind 
Eternal, had from the beginning reason in Himself, 
being eternally intellectual; but as issuing forth upon 
the chaotic mass as the Idea and Agent of Creation*.’* 
The same interpretation of the sacred figure is con¬ 
tinued after the Nicene Council; thus Basil says, “ If 
Christ be the Power of God, and the Wisdom^ and 
these be increate and co-eternal with God, (for'He 
never was without wisdom aftd power,) Uien, Chrh^ 
is increate and co-etemal with God^.** 

But here again the metaphor was necessarily 

* Bull, Defend, m. 3, { x* 

^ eXoyxw. 

* Bull, JOefens. fit. jf, f a, rov koyr^v . , . 

.. . iSSa tad iv4fry€ux, 

* Petav. VI. 9, $ 
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feet; and, if pursued, ipen to misconceptioil^SClts 
obvious tendency was obliterate the notion of the 
Son*s Fersonalily, that is, to introduce Sabellianism. 
Somethings resembling this was the error of Paulus of 
Samosata and Marcellus : who, from the fleeting 
momentary character of a word spoken, inferred that 
the Divipe Word was but the tenff|)orary ^manifestation 
of Godh gloiy in the man Christ. And it was to 
counteract this tendency, that is, to witness against it, 
that the Fathers speak of ^im as the Word in an 
/iyfi 0 stasis\ the permanent, real, and living Word. 


3 - 

The above is a sketch of the primitive doctrine coi\^ 
earning our Lord’s divine nature, as contained in ^he 
Jtwo chief appellations which are ascribed to Him in 
Scripture. The opposite ideas they convey may be 
further denoted respectively by the symbols “of God,” 
and ** in God 5 as though He were so derived from 
the simple Unity of God as in no respect to be divided 
or extended from it, (to speak metaphorically,) but to 
inhere within that ineffadile individuality. Of these 
two conditions^ of the doctrine, however, the divinity 
of Christ, and the unity of God, the latter was much 
morf earnestly insisted bn in the early times. The 
divinity of our Lord was, on the whole, too plain a 


^ inOroijmiTQs Aoyoc. 

* And 

• XSdti'fttid tVord, “ V* Oed,** and *• tn God^ however, imply each other. 

> ndther is He Word: if not Word, n<dtlter is He Son.** 

dAna. iv. a4» **The Soii*e Being, becanse of the Father, is chcre- 
^ fore in the FatSiec.** Athan. lii. ** Qnia Veihom ideo Filiue.*' Auguat. 
in Haim, viL 14, f 
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^ ^ I 

truliMo dispute ; but in proportion as it was known to 
the heathen, it would seem to mcm to involi^ this con¬ 
sequence,—that, much as the Christians spoke against 
polytheism, still, after all, they did admit a polytheism 

their own instead of the Pagan- Hence the 
anxiety of the Apologists, while they assail the 
heathen creed on this account, to defend llreir own 
against a similar charge. Thus Athenagoras"^ in the 
passage lately referred to, says ; " Let no one ridicule 
the notion that God has a Son. For we have not 
such thoughts either about God the Father or about 
the Son as your poets, who, in their mythologies, 
make the Gods no better than men. But the Son of 
God is the Word of the Father [as Creator] both in 
i3ea and in active power 7 .... the 5‘ather and the 
Son being one. The Son being in the Father, and 
the Father in the Son, in the unity and power of the 
Spirit, the Son of God is the Mind and Word of the 
Father.” Accordingly, the divinity of the Son being 
assumed, the early writers are earnest in protecting 
the doctrine of the Unity; protecting it both' from 
the materialism of dividing the Godhead, and the 
{^anism of separating the Son and Spirit from the 
Father. And to this purpose they made both thte **of 
God,” and the “in God,” subservient. In a manner 
which shall now be shown. 

First, the “ in God.” It is the clear declaration of 
Scripture, which we must receive without questioning^' 
thairthe Son and Spirit are in the one God, and He 
in Them. There is that remarkable text in the first 
chapter of St. John which says that the Son is “in the 


t 18 ^ «cal ivepyeC^ as p. i7«i 
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bq^om . Father.! In another {xlace it 

"the Son is iiithe^ather and the Father in the 
Son.^*' * 0ohn xiv. ii.) And elsewhere the Spirit of 
God, IS oottnpared to ’* the spirit of a man which is In 
him '^ (i Cor. ii. ii). This is, in the languagl?’^' 
th^pjpgy, the doctrine of the coif^m'ence ^ ; which Was 
used fr#tn the earliest times on the*^lhority of 
Scripture, as a safeguard and witness* of the Divine 
Unity. A passage from Athenagoras to this purpose ' 
has just been cited. Clemeftt has the following dox- 
ology at the end of liis Christian Instructor. "To 
the One Only Father and Son, Son and Father, Son 
out giiide and teacher, with the Holy Spirit also, to 
the One in all tilings, in whom are all things, &c.. . 
to Him is the glory, &c,’' And Gregoiy of Neo- 
«Caesarea, if the w^ords form part of his creed, " In the 
Trinity there is nothing created, nothing subservient, 
nothing of foreign nature, as if absent from it once, 
and afterwards added. The Son never failed the 




Fatheri*' nor the Spirit the Son, but the Trinity remains 
evermore unchangeable, unalterable.” These autho¬ 
rities belpng to the. early Alexandrian School The 
^te-Kiccne school of Rome is stilFitiore explicit. 
BloH^sius of Rome says, We must neither distribute 
jpt#three divinities the awful and divine Unity, nor 
diminish the dignity and transcendant majesty of our 
tord by the name of creature, but we must believe in 
Fdth^t Alnugh* and in Christ Jesus His 
1 ;, ai^^yin the Holy Spirit; and believe that the 
w^ the God of the universe. For 
the.father are One ; and, l.am imthe 



or ctrcuminccssiob, 
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Father, and the Father in For thus the {>hdiiie 

trinity and the holy preaching of the monarcid^ 
be preserved®.” 

^ This doctrine of the coinherence, as protecting the 
tJnity without intrenching on the perfections Of the 
Son and Spirit, nfay* even be called the characteristic 
ofCatholtof^nitarianism as opposed to all counter¬ 
feits, whether philosophical, Arian, or Oriental. One 
Post-Nicenc statement of it shall be added. “If any 
one truly receive the Son, says Basil, ‘*he will find 
that He brings with him on one hand His Father, on 
the other the Holy Spirit. For neither can He from 
the Father be severed, who is of and ever in the 
Father; nor again from His own Spirit disunited, 
who in It operates all things. . . For we must not con¬ 
ceive separation or division in any way; as if either 
the Son could be supposed without the Father, or the 
Spirit disunited from the Son. But there is discovered 
between them some ineffable and incomprehensible, 
both communion and distinction ' 

* Shortly before he had used the following^ still stronger expressions: 

^SkrOtu yap aydynof rCiv oXiov t^v 0 uov Adyov' 

0c^ Kal IvScacr^^at SetTo^AyuiK Upcp/ttsu Hie Asite<» 
Nioene African ^ool is as express as the Roman. Tertulhan says, 

** Connexus Patris in Filio^ et Filir in Paradieto, ttta do^ilbereBtieiip 

<|ui tree onum sint, noi uaus.** Bull, Defteos* tl. 6, § 4; ix, § 1. ix t 
Jiv. 4, jra» § 1. XX $ iv. 4, 110. 

* P^v, iv. x6, §. 9. The Semt-Arian «reed, called 

^awn ftp at Anikich 345, which is in parts n»asceptionah|elApQhit 

of orthodoxy, oontiuns the following striking exposidon of Bie' 
ipotloa of the ttrinkerenee, ** Though we affirm the Bon to tiase n xlikdact 
exhceikee and life as the Father has, yet we do not tben^lfe sepam^l^^hm 
from the FaCher, inventing place and distanoe between TSietr vtfe* 

a corpoxealmaxmer. For we believe tbattbey me nnlted 
or interval, and are Inseparable.** And Uien IpHow words to wtfidb mnr 
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as the " in|God ” led the Fathers to tj^ie 
diJbtriQe of the coin/iennce^ 90 did the '* of God lead 
them^to the doctrine of the monarchia^; still, with 
the one object guarding against any resefnblan<^eJx> 
Polytheism in their creed. Even the heathen had 
shown a disposition, designedly dr fi-om | ^ontancous 
fcelini^ fo trace all their deities up to qpe jRrineiple or 
arche; as is evident by th^eir Theogonies^. Much 
more did it become that true religion, which promin¬ 
ently put forth the Unity of God, jealously to guard 
its language, lest it should seem to admit the exis¬ 
tence of a variety of original Principles. It is said to 
have been the doctrine of the Marcionists and 
Manichees, that there were three unconnected indepen¬ 
dent Beings in the Divine Nature. Scripture and the 
•Church avoid the appearance of tritheism, by tracing 
back, (if we may so say,^ the infinite perfections of the 
Son and Spirit to Him whose Son and Spirit They 
aOre. They are, so to express it, but the new manifes¬ 
tation and repetition of the Father; there being no 
room for numeration or comparison between Them, 
ndr any resting-place for the contempla^ng mind, till 
They are referred to Him in whom They centre. On 
the other hand, in namirig the Father, we imply the 
and Spirit, whether They be named or not^. 
Without this key, the language of Scripture is per- 

aneqtialj /ih>''<*Tov Harpo^ ivtaT€pvurf£€irov 

SiiJOV ^ rot) Ylov i^pTiiffM.4vov Kal 'irpoenre^vKoro^ rtf 
jpen rotr wosrpiiM ^c6krtw/9 ^va'xrovo/i^ov 

iv. 4 * i 9* 

Aj^bn^Tr. rot i. pp, 

* 4, 9 13 ,. 

* ad %itp. i. 14. ^ 
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plexed in the extremes. Hei ee it is, that P^^er 
is^called ’^the only God,” at a^time when oiir Xoriil’s 
name is also mentioned, John xvii. 3, i Tim. L 16, t/, 
as if the Son was but the reiteration of His F^on, 
who is the Self-Existent, and therefore not to be 
contrasted with Hii^ in the way of number. The 
Creed, caMd* the Apostles’, follows this ihode of 
staling the doctrine ; the title of God standing in the 
opening against the Father’s name, while the Son and 
Spirit are introduced as distinct forms or modes, (so 
to say,) of and in the One Eternal Being. The Kkene 
Creed, commonly so called, directed as it is against 
the impugners both of the Son’s and of the Spirit’s 
djvinity, nevertheless observes the same rule even in 
a stricter form, beginning with a confession of the 
“ O/u God.” Whether or not this mode of speaking 
was designed in Scripture to guard the doctrine of the 
Unity from all verbal infringement (and tliere seems 
evidence that it was so, as in i Cor. viii, 5, 6,) it 
certainly was used for this put pose in the primitive 
Church. Thus Tertullian says, that it is a mistake 
“ to suppose that the number and arrangement of the 
Trinity is a division of its Unity; inasmuch as the 
Unity drawing out the Trinity from itself, is not 
destroyed by it, but is subserved®,” Novatian,in like 
manner, says, “ God originating from Grod, so as to be 
the Second Person, yet not interfering wftli the 
Father’s fight to be called ^he one God. For, had 

* t John V. 30 be taken as aa example) or again, 1 Coi> xii* 4-^* 

i$—18; XVI. 7—IS* 

* be says, that ** the Ttinitj deaota^ng Sfom 
dhutdjrkilit and connected steps, both is consistent with the 

and pfocects Um economta (ccvealcd di;fpen8atH»n).r**^ 
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* He net »||j|j|rtti» then in^d when compared with Him. 
whoiiad no birth. He wJuld seem, from the appearandb 
oi equality in both, to make two who were without 
births^, and therefore two Gods8.” 

Accordingly it is impossible to worship One of the 
Divine Persons, without worshiping the Others also. 
In. prayiig to the Father, we only arrive^rtSltfis mys- 
terious^presence through His Son and Spirit ; and in 
praying to the Son and Spirit, we are necessarily 
carried on beyond them to thtf source of Godhead from 
which They are derived. We sec this in the very form 
of many of the received addresses to the Blessed 
Trihity; in which, without intended reference to the 
mediatorial scheme, the Son and Spirit seem, even iq 
the view of the Divine Unity, to take a place in bur 
thoughts between the Father and His creatures; as in 
the ordinary doxologies ** to the Father through the 
Son and by the Spirit,” or '‘to the Father and Son in 
the unity of the Holy Ghost.” 

Thfe gives us an insight into the force of expressions, 
common with the primitive Fathers, but bearing, in 


^ [Or unorig^inate; vi*. on dyiinrtjros and avap)(p9f m the next 
Section.^ 

Pet^y. Praef. 5, 1. hi.; $ 8. Dionysius of Alexandria implies the 

SQ^e doctnnei, when he declares; “ We extend the indivisible Unity into 
the Trihity, and again we concentrate the indestructible Titnity into the 
Umly.** And Hilaiy, to take a Post-Nicene authority, We do not 
itetract frQtn Uie Father, His being t|ie one God, when we say also that 
the Son hi God* For He God from God, one from one; therefore one 
Ood, beeasutie God is from Himself. On the other hand, the Son is not 
m ^e less God, because the Father is the one God. For 

only*b<^tten Son of God is not without birth, so as to detract from 
the Father His being the one God, nor is He other than God, but because 
'' HgJp bom pf God,** Dc Trin. i. Vide also Athan. de Sent, Dionys. 1 j*. 
Bud, Defiens. itr. 4 » $ 7. 

K 
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»the eyes of inconsiderate opserverd^ a ij^ned and 
^rious character. They calf the Son, " God of jtiod, 
Light of Light,&c-, much more frequently than 
simply God, in order to anticipate in the veiy form'twT 
words, the charge or the risk of ditheism. Hence, 
also, the illustration^ of the sun and his rays, &c., were 
in such r^ifce ; viz, as containing, not only k descrip¬ 
tion, but also a defence of the Catholic doctrine. 
Thus Hippolytus says, “ When I say that the Son is 
distinct from the Father, I do not speak of two Gods; 
but, as it were, light of light, and the stream from the 
fountain, and a ray from the sun It was the same 
reason which led the Fathers to insist upon the doc* 

ctrine of the divine generation. 

1 

* Bull, Defens. tv. 4, | ^ 
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SECTION IV. 

VARIATIONS IN THE ANTE-NICENE THEOLOGICAL 

STATEME;pITS. 

There will, of course, be differences of opinion, in 
deciding how much of the ecclesiastical doctrine, as 
above described, was derived from direct Apostolical 
Tradition, and how much was the result of intuitive 
spiritual perception in scripturally informed and 
deeply religious minds. Yet it does not seem too 
much to affirm, that copious as it may be in theo> 
logical terms, yet hardly one can be pointed out 
which is not found or strictly implied in the New 
Testament itself. And indeed so much perhaps will 
be granted by all who have claim to be considered 
Trinitarians; the objections, which some among them 
may be disposed to raise, lying rather, against its 
^leged over-exactness in systematizing Scripture, 
than ^^gainst the truths themselves which are con¬ 
tained in it. But it diould be remembered, that it is 
* we in after times who systematize the statements of 
*tlie Fathers, which, as they occur in their works, are 
fmr die most part as natural and unpremeditated as 
those of the inspired volume itself. If the more 
e^act tetms and phrases of any writer be brought 
*|ogether, that is, of a writer who has fixed principles 

N 2 
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at all, of course they will apjLar technical ^nd severe. 
tVe count the words of the Fathers, and measure 
their sentences; and so convert doxologies into 
creeds. That we do so, that the Church has done so 
more or less from the Nicene Council downwards, is 
the fault of thoscf*Wcho have obliged us, of those who, 
** while meii slept,” have “ sowed tares afiiong the 
wheat.” ^ 

This remark applies to the statements brought 
together in the last Section, from the early writers; 
which, even though generally subservient to certain 
important ends, as, for instance, the maintenance of 
the Unity of God, &c., are .still on the whole written 
freely and devotionally. But now the discussion 
passes on to that more intentional systematizing on 
the part of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, which, unavoid, 
able as it was, yet because it was in part conventional 
and individual, was ambiguous, and in consequence 
afforded at times an apparent countenance to the 
Arian heresy. It often becomes necessary to settle 
the phraseology of divinity, in points, where ttie chief 
problem is, to select the clearest words to express 
notions in which all agree ; or to find the proposition 
which ’ will best fit in with, and connect, a number of 
received doctrines. Thus the Calvinists dispute 
amoi^ themselves whether or not God Uie dam-* 
nation of the non-elect; both parties agree in doctrine^ 
tli^y doubt how their o#n meaning may b«r 
expressed *. However clearly we see, and firmly we 
grasp tlie truth, we have a natural fesur of tbe appear^ 
ance of inconsistency ; nay, a becoming fisar of 

^ Vi^. anoiTtcr ta«ta9ce infia, S 3* ia cbe 
ikK vtrok'Jl 
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* leading offers hy our liaccuracy of language ; and 
esj^ialiy i^en our words have been misinterpreted 
by opponents^ are we anxious to guard against such 
an inconvenience in future. There are two charac¬ 
teristics of opinions subjected to this intellectual 
scrutiny: first, they are variously •expressed during 
the proG&s; secondly, they are consigned to arbitrary 
formulas, at the end of it. Now, to exemplify this in 
certain Ante-Nicene statements of the great Catholic 
doctrine* * 


I* 


The word t^epprjro^f ingenitus (unborn, ingenerate), 
was the philosophical term to denote that which had 
existed from eternity. It had accordingly b^en 
applied by Aristotle to the world or to matter, which 
was according to his system without beginning ; and 
by Plato to his ideas. Now since the Divine Word 
was according to Scripture generate. He could not be 
called ingmerate (or eternal), without a verbal contra¬ 
diction. In process of time a distinction was made 
betv^een arikirqnn and coyippTjro^, (increate and mgene^ 
rate^) according as the letter v was or wa^ not doubled, 
so that the Son might be said to be auyeinfrfin 
f inetmtefy generate). The argument which arose from 
perplixity of language, is urged by Arius btaself; 
, who ridicules the ceyepviffTQyevk^, mgenerately*generate, 
which he concaves must be ascribed, according to the 
orthodox erased, to the Son of God 2. Some years 
aCt^rwat^ dfeie same was the palmary, or rather the 
C^^tijal lU’gumcnt of Eunomius, the champion of the 
* Aitotnceons. * < 

t 

H • VUi. infra, SecHoi) 5* 
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The avap'x^ (ttfwriginate). As is implied In the 
word manarckiat as already explained, the Father 
alone is the arcke, or origin, and the Son and Spirit 
are not origins. Th$ heresy of the Tritheists ntade it 
necessary to insist upon this. Hence the cc^idenma-r 
tion, in the (so-called) Apostolical Canons, ot those 
who baptized “ into the name of Three Unoriginate^.” 
And Athanasius says, “ We do not teach three Ortgins, 
as our illustration shows ; for we do not speak of 
three Suns, but of the Sun and its radiance For 
the same reason the early writers spoke of the Faf$ier 
the Fount of Divinity. At the same tin^e, le^ 
they should in word dishonour the Son, they ascribed 
to Him “ an unoriginate generation ** or ** birth 5 .*' 
Thus Alexander, the first champion of orthodox truth 
against Arius, in his letter to his namesake of Byzan¬ 
tium: “We must reserve to the unbegotten (orunboim) 
Father His peculiar prerogative, confessing that no 
one is the cause of His existence, and to the Son are 
must pay the due honour, attributing to Him the 
unoriginate generation from the Father, and as ik 
have sdid already, paying Him worships so as ewer t6 
speak of Him piously and reverently, as ^ w^-existeflt, 
ever-liifing,* and ^ before the worlds®/” Thm^ilsthfiction 
hpwever, as might be expected, was but pattialiy TCh 

1^09. iv. X, 1 6 * 

* Codw. Iittell. Syst. 4, § 36 [p. 709, cd. Mofifaeim. tbc 

Ed. m €^l, Catech. xU, says that AUianashui iiudxiisiiiifed the Sisn^A 
Epipbaeitts, from i Cox. xti. 3, ibaet EathM Idlhe 

not tlw ot the Son. Hm, 76, An.} 

S^iOer^ Symb. Niooa. c. vili. 

* H4st.i» 4, |)» ta»‘ 
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celyed awng tSie Camolics. Contrasted with all 
created blings, the Son and Spirit are of necessity 
Unorl^nate in the Unity of the Father. Clement, 
fot instance, calls the Son, *'the everlasting, unori¬ 
ginate, origin and commencement of all things 7 /* It 
was not tin they became alive to {he seeming ditheism 
of such j^hrases, which the Sabellian coittroversy was 
sure t 6 char^ upon them, that they learned the 
accurate discrimination observed by Alexander. On 
the other hand, when the Avian contest urged them 
in the contrary direction to Sabellius, then they 
returned more or less to the original language of 
Clement, though with a fuller explanation of their 
own meaning. Gregory Nyssen gives the following 
plain a^E^eount of the variations of their practice: 

Whereas the word Origin has many significations. .. 
sometimes we say that the appellation of the Unorigi¬ 
nate is not unsuitable to the Son. For when it is 
taken to mean derivation of substance from no cause, 
this Indeed we ascribe to the Father alone. But 
according to the other senses of the word, since 
creation, time, the order of the world are referred to 
origin, in respect of these we ascribe to the Only- 
b^otten, superiority to any origin; so as to>«kelieve 
Him to be beyond creation, time, and mundane order, 
thn^ii|g;h IMbom were made all things. And ^us we 
conf^ JHiixn, is not unoriginate in regard to His 
snbsistimce, in all other jrespects to be unoriginate, 
and, while the Father ts unoriginate and unborn, the 
Son to tthoriginate in the sense explained, but not 

^ ^ ^ TWi' wdvfum, 

* ^ GrcgiERy Na«imsea sajps 1^ wlw more oorilciaely a o 
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The word catise (ol^rto?) ua^d in this passage^ as a 
substitute for that use of C'rigin which^ pecuH^dy 
applies to the Father as the Fount of Divihity, is 
found as early as the time of Justin Martyr, who^ 
his dialogue with Trypho, declares the Father is to 
Son the aXrio% OT cause of His being; and it was 
resumed by the Post-Nicene writers, when the Arian 
controversy whs fottnd to turn ^n no small decree on 
the exact application of sueh*^ ter^s. Thus Gregory 
Nazianzen says, “ There* is One God^ seeing that the 
Son and Spirit are referred to One Cause V* 


3 - 

• TPi® Ante-Nicene history of the word homousion or 
cmisubstantialj which the Council of Nicaea adopted as 
its test, will introduce a more important discussion. 

It is one characteristic of Revelation, that it clears 
up all doubts about the existence of God, as separate 
from, and independent of nature; and shows us that 
the course of the world depends not merely on a sys¬ 
tem, but on a Being, real, living, and individual. What 
we ourselves witness, evidences to us the operatiofi 
of laws, physical and moral; but it leaves us unsatis¬ 
fied, whether or not the principle of these be a mens 
nature or fate, whether the life of all things^^ a mete 

Anima Mundi, a spirit connatural with the body in 

^ \ 

ohrvQf^ Td*' UjdTipa haikfidvigqt TIo® 

^Bull, De^s. iv. ^, § 8. i ; % $• Petav. i. 4, $ i. Stiicsr, 

p here too we have a variation in the use of the words 

I ah<ktn being sometimes applied to the Son in the senae The 

LaHHn wdrd anaweting to a»TU>e g fcomctimeia eamai ioot4 
lor anetor. Bull, Defen^hr, i, | | 4 * Pefav. 
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which it actSi or an AJteni powerful to make or un ^ 
t^kc, to ttiange or supersede, accc»‘ding to Hit nwU. 
It is^ here th^t Revelation supplies the deficiency of 
|j^Uo5ophical religion ; miracles are its emblem, as 
whU as its credentials, forcing on the imagination the 
existence of an irresponsible self-dependent Being, as 
well as#recommending a particlilar massage to the 
reasom * This great truth, conveyed ki the very cir¬ 
cumstances under whiish Revclatiorf ^as made, is 
explicitly recognized in it^ doctrine. Among other 
modes of inculcating it, may be named the appellation 
under which Almighty God disclosed Himself to the 
Israelites; Jehovah (or, as the Septuagint translates it, 
6 being an expressive appellation of Him, who is 
essentially separate from those variable and perishable 
beings or substances, which creation presents to our 
' observation. Accordingly, the description of Him as 
TO or in other words, the doctrine of the owria of 
God, that is, of God viewed as Being and as the one 
Being, became familiar to the minds of the primitive 
Christians ; as embodying the spirit of the Scriptures, 
and indirectly witnessing against the characteristic 
error of pagan philosophy, which considered the 
"Pivine Mind, not as a reality, but as a »mere abstract 
name, generalized law of nature, or at best as a 
mere mode, principle, ot^ an animating soul, not a 


Being ^xtemal to creation, and possessed of individu¬ 
ality. ^Cyril of Alexan^kria* defines the word owrla^ 


(usia, substance^) to be “ that which has exis¬ 


tence in itsdf, independent of every thing else tp 


constitute it I;that is, an individual. This sens^ 
Buico^ Theaaat. vaiBs 
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of the word must be carefully |oome in mind, since it 
not that in which it is usen by x>hiloso|^ers, w||0 
by it denoted the genus or species, or the ** en^ Uimm 
in multis,”—^a sense which of course it could not bear 
when applied to the One Incommunicable God« TSc 
word, thus appropiaat^d to the service of the Gk>d of 
Revelation, was from the earliest date used to<cxprcss 
the reality and^ubsistence of the Son ; and nd-'word 
could be less metaphorical and more precise for this 
purpose, although the Pkttonists chose to rehne, ati^ 
from an affectation of reverence refused to speak of 
God except as hypertisios^, Justin Mart)^, for 
instance, speaks of heretics, who considered that God 
put forth and withdrew His Logos when it pleased 
riim, as if He were an influence, not a Person^, some¬ 
what in the sense afterwards adopted by Paulus of 
Samosata and others. To meet this error, he speaks 
of Him as inseparable from tlie substance or being, 
usia^ of the Father; that is, in order to exclude all such 
evasions of Scripture, as might represent the man 
Christ as inhabited by a divine glory, power, nature, 
and the like, evasions which in reality lead to the con¬ 
clusion that He is not God at all. 

For this purpose the word homousion oe eonsubstom^ 
tiai was brought into use among Christian wnt&t^; 
viz. to express the real divinity of Christ, ami that, as 
being derived from, and one with the Father*^ Here 
again, as in the instance its root, the "vvord was 
adoj^ted, from the necessity of the casc^ in a aonse 

I fpr birwuva over^s] Petav. [t. i. i. Q %, ii. iv. «, | $. {[Bradeer, t. 

tind ar 

vWUn ia Ortgf« c, Oeis. vi« <>4. Danaasc. F. Oul. 4, aSd f 
* JusUSt Tiyph, 138* 
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diDTei^etit from tiie ormnaty philosophical use of it.^ 
properly means of the same nature, 
under ^tke same general nature, or species ; that is, it is 
applied to things, which are but similar to each other, 
and are considered as one by an abstraction of our 
minds; or, it may mean of the ^ame material. Thus 
Aristotib speaks of the stars being consilbstantial with 
each ^ther; and Porphyry of the %ouls of brute 
animals being consubstantial to ours^.' When, how¬ 
ever, it was used in relation to the incommunicable 
Essence of God, there was obviously no abstraction 
possible in contemplating Him, who is above all 
comparison with His works. His nature is solitary, 
peculiar to Himself, and one; so that whatever was 
accounted to be consubstantial or co-essential ^ith 
, Him, was necessarily included in His individuality, by 
ail who would avoid jrecurring to the vagueness of 
philosophy, and were cautious to distinguish between 
the incommunicable Essence of Jehovah and all 
created intelligences. And hence the fitness of the 
tenn to* denote without metaphor the relation which 
tJiO Logos bore in the orthodox creed to His eternal 
Father. Its use is explained by Athanasius as fol¬ 
lows. "Though,** he says, "we cannbt understand 
whsk ia^meant by the usia, being, or substance of God, 
yct^e know as much as this, that God is, which is the 
way rqy, which Scripture speaks of Him; and after 
thi^ pi^tem^ when we wish to designate Him dis- 
tii 3 ^y> 1#^ suy God, Father, Lord. When then He 
64 ys la Soilpture, am the Being, and *1 

(Jod/or uses the plain word ‘ God,’ we undeiv 
Stand, auch statemezits nothing but His incon^re- 

• ^ Bell, I}ef«ae. ii« i, § i, &c. 
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hensible awriob (being or aubst^mce), and that who 
is •there spoken of, is. Let no one theif think 4 t 
strange, that the Son of God should be said*to be 
kic oiftria^ (from the being or substance) of God ; 
rather, let him agree to the explanation of the Nicene 
fathers, who, for the \gords 'of God* substituted 'of the 
divine being or substance.* They considered*the two 
phrases substantially the same, because, as 1 hav^ said, 
the word *God* denotes nothing but the ov(rla avroB 
TOW 5 wto?, the being of Him who is. On the other 
hand, if the Word be not in such sense 'of God/ as to 
be the true Son of the Father according to His nature, 
but be said to be ‘of God,' merely as all creatures are 
such because they are His work, then indeed He is not 
'from the being of the Father,* nor Son 'according to 
being or substance,' but so called from His virtue, as 
we may be, who receive the title from graced.** 

The term homoiisios is first employed for this pur¬ 
pose by the author of the P€Bmandery a Christian of 
the beginning of the second century. Next it occurs in 
several writers at the end of the second and the begin¬ 
ning of the third. In Tertullian, the equivalent 
phrase, “unius substantiae," one substance” is ap¬ 
plied to the Trinity. In Origen*s comment on the 
Hebrews, the homousion of the Son is deduced from 
the figurative title oTravyaafjLat or radiance^ there given 
to Him. In the same age, it was employed byjiratious 
waters, bishops and historians, as we learn frenn the 
testjpionies of Eusebius and Athanasius^. at thM 
j|^jthe middle of the third century, a change took 

* Atbati* de Deer. Nic. 22. 

Ath. Tf. vol. li. jp. 438. Also Archelaus spei^ of oHr XtOid 
•as "desttbstantiA Dei*" l^iouth, i. iv. p. 228.3 
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place in use of it |ind other similar words, which 
i^nea^t to be explained. 

The oriental doctrine of Emanations was at a very 
early period combined with the Christian theology. 
According to the system of Valentinus, a Gnostic 
heresiajph, who flourished in earl^ part of the 
secoij^ century, the Supreme Intellige^e of the world ' 
gave existence to a line of Spirits or Eons, who were 
all more or less partakers of His nature, that is, of a 
nature specifically the same,*and included in His glory 
(fiKripoDfia), though individually separate from the true 
and Sovereign Deity. It is obvious, that such a 
teaching as this abandons the great revealed principle 
above insisted on, the incommunicable character aud 
individuality of the Divine Essence. It considers all 
> spiritual beings as like God, in the same sense that 
one man resembles or has the same nature as another: 
and accordingly it was at liberty to apply, and did 
actually apply, to the Creator and His creatures the 
word homousion or consubstantialy in-the philosophical 
sense which the word originally bore. We have evi¬ 
dence in the work of Irenaeus that the Valentinians 
did thus employ it. The Manichees,followed, about 
a century later j they too were Emanatists, and spoke 
of (he human soul as being consubstantial or co-essen- 
tial with God, of one substance with God. Their 
princ!]^les evidently allowed of a kind^of Trinitarian- 
ikm; the Son and Spirit^eing considered Eons of a 
superior ^rdcr to the rest, consubstantial with God 
bisoause Eons, but one with God in no sense w|pdb 
was not true also of the soul of man. It is said, more- 
ovier, that they were materialists; and used the ])K>rd 
cotts^e^siatitial as it may be applied to different ’yn^sels 
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or instruments, wrought out fijfom some one mass of 
metal or wood. However, whether this was^so or net, 
it is plain that anyhow the word in question would 
become unsuitable to express the Catholic doctrine, in 
proportion as the ears of Christians were familiarized 
to the terms employed in the Gnostic and Manichean 
theologies ; ttor is it wonderful that at lenj^h they 
gave up the use of it. ^ 

The history of the word prohole or offspring is par¬ 
allel to that of the cofzsubetantialT, It properly means 
any thing which proceeds, or is sent forth from the 
substance of another, as the fruit of a tree, or the rays 
of the sun; in Latin it is translated by prolatiOf emissio, 
or editio, an offspring or issue. Accordingly Justin 
ehipJoyed it, or rather a cognate phrase8 , to designate 
what Cyril calls above the self-existence^ of the Son, 
in opposition to the evasions which were necessary for 
the system of Paulus, Sabellius, and the rest. Ter- 
tullian does the same; but by that time, Valentinus 
had given the word a material signification. Hence 
Tertullian is obliged to apologize for using it, when 
writing against Praxcas, the forerunner of the Sabel- 
lians. “ Can the Word of God,” he asks, ^*be unsub* 
stantial, who is called the Son, who is even named 


God ? He is said to be in the form or image of God* 
Js not God a body [substance], Spirit though He be? *. 
Whatever then has been the substance of the^pjVord,' 
that, I call a Person, and claim for it the name of Son, 


and^ being such, He comes next to the Faelher. Let 
no one suppose that 1 am bringing in cd* 

Hist. Manich. iii. 7. § 6. (Vide Afh, Tr. voL Ji. p. 45 ^^.] 
yfWi7fwi. Justin- Trypb. 6*. 

[Vide Atli. Tr. art. i/wwaftop, yol ii. p. 475. fS ®!.1 
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any as Valentinus imagined, 

dmwing out his Eons die one from the other. Why 
must t give up the word in a right sense, because 
heresy Uses it in a wrong ? besides, heresy botjpol^ed 
it from us, and has turned truth into a lie. .... This 
is the difference between the u^es. of it. Valentinus 
separatis his prebolcB from their Fathei»; they know 
Him fiot But we hold that the Son rflone knows the 
Father, reveals Him, performs His will, and ia»vM^hin 
Him. He is ever in the Father, as He has said ; ever 
with God, as it is written ; never separated from Him, 
for He and the Father are one. This is the true pro- 
bdlOf the safeguard of unity, sent forth, not divided 
off* ” Soon after Tertullian thus defended his use of 
the word probole, Origen in another part of the Churcli 
gave it up, or rather assailed it, in argument with 
Candidus, a Valentinian. “If the Son is a probole of 
the Father,” he says, “who begets Him from Himself, 
like the birth-of animals, then of necessity both off¬ 
spring and original are of a bodily nature*.” Here 
we see two writers, with exactly the same theological 
creed before them, taking opposite views as to the pro¬ 
priety of using a word which heresy had corrupted 3 . 

But to* return to the word consubstltntial: though 
Origen gave up the word probole, yet he used the word 
coHsubstantial, as has already been mentioned^. But 
sliortli^after his death, his pupils abandoned it at the 


> 7, 8, abridged. 

’ P* >9<y-3 

* Vide an nppostte note of Constant. Bppw Pont. Bom. p. 
Daniaai)s*d Words x jprblatiTum, ut generationem ei demas.'y 
^ fBnt be was not oemsistent. Vide Hieron. contr. RufF. ii. tfiif 
the dtanertadon in Jadcson** jffOaiCc to Novatian, p. xlvui, &c.} 
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celebrated Council held at Af tioch (A.D. 264) against 
Paulus of Samosata. When they would l&ve used it 
aS a test, this jherctic craftily objected tp if on the very 
ground «n which Origen had surrendered the probolc. 
He urged that, if Father and Son were of one sub¬ 
stance, consubstantialy there was some common sub¬ 
stance in which they partook, and which conAsquently 
was distinct from and prior to the Divine Itersons 
Themielves; a wretched sophism, which of course 
could^not deceive Firmilian and Gregory, but which, 
being adapted to perplex weak minds, might decide 
them on withdrawing the word. It is remarkable too, 
that the Council was held about the time when Mahes 
appeared on the borders of the Antiochene Patriarch¬ 
ate.*^ *The disputative school of Paulus pursued the 
advantage thus gained ; and from that time used the 
charge of materialism as a weapon for attacking all 
sound expositions of Sciipture truth. Having ex¬ 
torted from the Catholics the condemnation of a word 


long known in the Church, almost found in Scripture, 
and less figurative and material in its meaning than 
any which could be selected, and objectionable only in 
the mouths of heretics, they employed this concession 
as a ground of attacking expressions more directly 
metaphorical, taken from visible objects, and sanc¬ 
tioned by less weighty authority. In a letter which 
shall afterwards be cited, Arius chaises the ^^holics 


with teaching the errors ofi Valentinus and Manes; 
an<i in another'^of the original AriaiM^bmiments, 
]^usebius of Nicomedia, maintains in IHVlnanner 


tliat their doctrine involves the materiality of the 
Nature. Thus they were gradually silencing 
4liP^hurch by a process which legitimately to 
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^ ' 

Pantheism, wh^ the Alexandrians gsnre the ala^, 
and nobly forward in defence of the faith 

It is worth observing that, whett* the Aslatfc 
Churches had given up the cons^l^s^ant^^^If^^^ey^^ 6 n 
the contrary, had preserved it. Not onl^^Dionysius 
willingly accepts the challenge pf *his namesake^ispf 
Rome, who reminded him of the value oPthe symbol; 
but TUfeognostus also, who presided at flie Catecheti¬ 
cal School at the end of the third century, reco|ti]fi^s 
it by implication in the following passage, which has 
been preserved by Athanasius. “The substance^ of 
the Son,’" he sa3rs, “is not external to^the Father, or 
created ; but it is by natural derivation from that of 
the Father, as the radiance comes from light (Heb. i. 5), 
For the radiance is not the sun, , . . and yet hot 
(oreign to it; and in like manner there is an effluence 
{Anrhf^poui, Wisd. vih 25.) from the Father’s substance, 
though it be indivisible from Hinv,. Formas the sun 
remains the same without infringement of its nature, 
though it pour forth its radiance, so the Father’s 
substance is unchangeable, though the Son be its 
Imaged’ 

4 - 


, Some rtotice of the OiKr^crev yevvrjOkVf or voluntary 
generation, will suitably folloAv the discussion of the 

, V, 

< ^ above instanceall Basil’s objec^n to yiwrifw^ when 

used of ite Athaoaslaa and others to him. Vido 

* fit may be qhmtioned, however, whether the. word sttUtanee in this 
laasage is eqvdvaknt to kgjiostasis tnr subsistence j Vide .Appei^^ 
Ho. 4*3 ^ 

’ Atboof de l>eer« tfie* 25. 


O 
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!(► ^ 

const 4 bstantial; though the Subject does not closely 
^licern theology. It has been already deserved ^hat 
ilffe tendettcyof the heresies of the first age was to¬ 
wards iM^terialism and fatalism. As it was the object 
of RevelMbn to destroy all ^^boorles which interfered 
the belief of the Divine Omniscience ^and active 
Sov«reignty9 so the Church seconded this design by 
receiving and'promulgating the doctrine of tSs^ ** He 
or the Divine BMng" or ** Bssem^,** as a 
symbol of His essential ^distinction from the perishable 
world in which He acts. But when the word sttbstojtce 
or essence itself was taken by the Gnostics and Mani- 
chees in a m^^rial sense» the error was again iiCftro- 
duced by the very term which was intended to witness 
‘c^afhst it According to the Oriental Theory, the 
emanations from the Deity w^re etimial with Himself, 
and were considered as the His will and 

personal ewergy, but of the necessary laws to which 
His nature was subjected; a doctrine which was but 
fatalism in another shape. The Eclectics honourably 
distinguished themselves in withstanding this blasphe¬ 
mous, or rather atheistical tenet Plotinus declares, 
that God’s substance and His will are the same; afid 
if so, as He willed, so He is ; so that it is not a more 
certain truth that, as is His substance or nature^ ap is 
His will and action, than, as His will and action, so is 
His substance.” Origen had preceded their 

opposition ttf the satne«Achool. Spej JjB the 
simplicity and!*^^rfection of the Divi|^^Pmtce> he 
says, *'Ck>d does not even participate ilfepubstance, 
rather He is partaken ; by those, namely, whd have 
Spirit of God. And our Saviour does ncft s(hare 
ifk holiness, bi4» being holiness itself, is ahai^ by the^ 
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• holy.” The meaning of this doctrine is clear;—to 
protest, in ^e manner of Athanasius, in a pass^^ 
lat^ily cited, agsainst the notion that the subst^c6^ff 
God is something distinct from God Himselj^^mnd^tiot 
God viewed as self-existent, the one immadsrial, intel¬ 
ligent, all«<{ierfect Spirit; but the^rigk of it lay 
tendencyfto destroy the doctrine of H4s indh4da^ 
and re^ existence (which the Catholip uie of substance 
symbolised), and to introduce in its stead the hotlSn 
that a quality or mode of acting was the governing 
" principle of nature; in other words, Pantheism. This 
is an error of which Origen of course cannot be 
accused ; but it is in its measure changeable on the 
Platonic Masters, and is countenanced even by their 
mode of speaking of the Supreme Being, as not sub¬ 
stantial, but above the qption of substance 8 
* The controvef^Stj^f^ptS^ not terminate in the subject of 
Theism, but was pursued by the heretical party into 
questions of Christian Theology, The Manichees con¬ 
sidered the Son and Spirit as necessary emanations 
from the Father ; erring, first, in their classing those 
Divine Persons with intelligences confessedly imper¬ 
fect and subservient ; next, in introducing a sort of 
materialism into their notion of the Deity. The 
, Eclectics on the other hand, maintained, by a strong 
figure, that the Eternal Son originated from the 
Fa^cgr ^^jji s own will; meaning thereby, that the 
*everla^3|||M^ whic^ constitutes the relation 
betwcM^PI^I^ and Son, has no physilS^l or material 
conditioiia^ and is such as becomes Him who is alto- 

* fwiw. Intel!. Sfst. iv. $ 23. I^uv. vi. 8, § 19, iljid 
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f ether Mind, and bound by no laws, but ^ose estab- 
ghed by His own perfection as a hrsj: causey Thus 
lamblichus calls the Son self-begotten^. 

The discussion seems hardly to have entered farther 
into the Ante-Nicene Church, than is implied in the 
ali(6ve notice of "itthough some suppose that Justin 
and others i^eferred the divine gennesis or generation to 
the (jrod. However, at is easy to see fihat the 

ground was prepared for the introduction of a subtle 
and irreverent questioh, whenever the theologizing 
Sophists should choose to raise it. Accordingly, it 
was one of thc^first and principal interrogations put to 
the Catholics by their Arian opponents, whether* the 
.generation of the Son was voluntary or not on the part 
of* the Father; their dilemma being, that Almighty 
God was subject to laws extemfil to Himself, if it 
were not voluntary, and that, if 6n the other hand it 
was voluntary, the Son was in the number of things 
created. But of this more in the next Section. 

3 * 

The Word as internal or external to the Father; 
Xuryo? €]/Bid0€TO9 and 7rpo<l>opnc6 ^^:—One theory tliere 
was, adopted by several of the early Fathers, uj^hieh 
led them to speak of the Son’s generation or birth as 
resulting from the Father’s will, and yet did hot inter¬ 
fere with His consubstahtiality. Of jtitles ^ 

ascribed in Scasipture to our l^ord, that of Word** 
estpresses with peculiar force His co-eten^ty In the 
One Almighty Father. On the other hand^ the title 

[Vide Ath. Tr. vol, Si. p. 475-1 ^ 

» fVrde AUi. Ti. vol. ii. pp, 340*-342d 
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Son ” has more distinct reference to His derivation 
an<^mixiist]%tive office. A distinction resembling thif 
had already been applied by the Stoics to the Platonic 
Logos» which they represented under two aspects, the 
and wpo^piKo^, that is, the internal Thought 
and Purpose of God, and its external^Manifestation, as 
if in wordfe spoken. The terms were received among 
Catholics; the ** Endiathetic ” standing for the Word, 
as hid from everlasting in the bosom of the Father, 
while the ** Prophoric ” Was the Son sent forth into the 
world, in apparent separation from God, with His 
Father’s name and attributes upon Him, and His 
Father's will to perform *. This contrast is acknow¬ 
ledged by Athanasius, Gregory Nyssen, Cyril, and 
other Post-Nicene writers ; nor can it be confuted,* 
being Scriptural in its doctrine, and merely expressed 
in philosophical language, found ready for the purpose. 
But further, this change of state in the Eternal Word, 
from repose to energetic manifestation, as it took 
place at the creation, was called by them a gennesis : 
and here too, no blame attaches to them, for the 
expression is used in Scripture in different senses, one 
of which appears to be the very signification which 
they put on it, the mission of the Word to make and 

f overti all things. Such is the text in St. Paul, that 
le is " the image of the Invisible God, the First-bom 
of evfer^creature: ” such is His title in St. John as 
the; Be^ffening of the Creation of GodV* This 
gennesis or gmeration was called also the ** going- 

* BamptXect., note 91. Petav. vi. t—3. 

I, tS- lUr. in. 1^4. Vide also Qen. i. 3. Heb xi 3. EccU 
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forth,” Or "condescension,” of the Son, which may 
Scripturally be ascribed to the will of the ili-bounfilAil 
Father^. However, there were some early writers 
who seem to interpret the gmnesis in this meaning 
exclusively, ascribing the title of " Son ” to our Lord 
only after the date ,of His mission or economy, and 
considering that of the " Word*" as His peculiar appei-" 
lation during‘the previous eternity 5 . Nay, if We carry 
off their expressions hastily or perversely, as some 
theologians have done, We shall perhaps conclude that 
they conceived that God existed in One Person before 
the going-forth!* and then, if it may be said, by a 
change in His nature began to exist in a Second 
JPerson ; as if an attribute (the Internal Word," Endia- 
tketic**') had come into substantive being, as ** 
ric** The Fathers, who have laid themselves open tp 
this charge, are Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophihis, 
HippolytuS, and Novatian, as mentioned in the first 
Chapter. 

Now that they did not mean what a superficial 
reader might lay to their charge, may be argued, first, 
from the parallel language of the Post-Nicenes, as 
mentioned above, whose orthodoxy no one questions. 
Next, from the extreme absurdity, not to speak of^he 
impiety, of the doctrine imputed to them; as if, with 
a more than Gnostic extravagance, they conceived 
that any change or extension could take pl^Aj^n th%t. 
Individual Essence, which Is without parts oi^pH^toills, 

* irfioiKewns, ovyKordpoxn^y Bull, Defens. ill. 9. {[Other Writers 

support hhn in this view, as Maranus, in Just. T«;)rpli* 61, and In his worfc 
Divin. Jes« Christi, lib. iv. c. 6. Vide toutr. Dissert. 3 4 ^ 

the Autlia»r*s " Hi^ogical Tracts.”]) ” v 

• [Vide ^‘Theological Tracts,” iiil 
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* or that the divine generation could be an event in time, 
inslead of oeing considered a mere expression of thfe 
eternal^ relation of the Father towards the Son^. 
Indeed, the very absurdity of the literal sense of the 
words, in whatever degree they so expressed them¬ 
selves, was the mischief to be apprehended from them. 
The rpa^er, tiying a rhetorical descrifKion by too 
rigid aTrule, would attqpapt to elicit senSb by imputing 
a heresy, and would conclude that they meant by the 
External or Proplioric Word n, created being, made in 
the beginning of all things as the visible emblem of 
the Internal or Endiathetic^ and the instrument of 
Goft’s purposes towards His creation. This is in fact 
the Arian doctrine, which doubtless availed itself in its 
defence of the declarations of incautious piety ;• or 
rather we have evidence of the fact, that it did so avail 
itself, in the letter of Arius to Alexander, and from the 
anathema of the Nicene Creed directed against such 
as said that ** the Son was not before His gejmests'' 

Lastly, the otjhodoxy of the five writers in question 
is ascertained by a careful examination of the pas¬ 
sages, which'give ground for the accusation. Two of 
these shall here be quoted without comjnent Theo- 
philus then says, “God having His own Word in His 
-womti, begat Him together wij:h His Wisdom ” (that 
is, His Spirit), " uttering them prior to the universe.’* 
“ He bid this Word as the Minister of His works, and 
did dirough Hhn. . . . The prophets were 

not ^Istenee when the world was made; but the 

* 4 oiefieriCXf^irTO* aib’ov yhnrqtrvi ovr« r 

dicara‘irav<mk 9 , ^ xSaxnosc. F. O. p. S. Vide Ath. I'r, 

iL pp. 350 and roS.] 
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Wisdom of G^d, which is in Him, and His Holy Worc^ 
\^ho is ever present with Him 7 /* Bhjibwhere he 
speaks of “ the Word, eternally seated in the heart of 
God*;" "for,” he presently adds, “before anything 
was made, He possessed this Counseller, as being His 
mind and providence And when He purposed to make 
all tliat Hciiad deliberated on, He begat this Word 
as external td Him, being the First-bom antecedent 
to the whole creation; not, however, Himself losing 
the Word ” (that is, th® Internal), “ but begetting it, 
and yet everlastingly communing with it 9 .” 

In like manner Hippolytus in his answer to Noetus: 
—^"God was alone, and there was no being coeval 

with Him, when He willed to create the world. 

Ikdt that He was destitute of reason (the Logos), 
wisdom or counsel. They are all in Him, He was all, 
At the time and in the manner He willed, He mani¬ 
fested His Word [Logos], . . through whom He made 
all things. . . Moreover He placed over them His 
Word, whom He begat as His Counseller and Instru- 
ment; whom He had within Him, invisible to creation, 
till He manifested Him, uttering the Word^ and 
begetting Light from Light. . . . And so Another 
stood by Him, not as if there were two Gods, but as 
though Light from Light, or a ray from the Sun*.** 
And thus closes our surv^ of Catholic Ante- 
Nicene theology. ^ 

. . 4 iavTov ivSuWerov UwM 

avr 4 v fxerk lavroo 
dfAWiK 3tlv. i), irpb rtav oXxav • » . o del 

a kayev Btairavrot ipBui9€ro¥ iy Kop^i^ 

* iyhnnfTg wpo^topucov, 

* Vide Boll, ti^ens. iil. 7, & 
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SECTION V. 

THE ARIAN^ HERESY, 

It remains to give some account of the heretical doc¬ 
trine, which was first promulgated within the Church 
by Arius. There have been attempts to attribute this 
heresy to Catholic writers previous to his time; yet ^s 
contemporaries are express in their testimony that he 
• was the author of it, nor can anything be adduced 
from the Ante-Nicene theology to countenance such 
an imputation. Sozomen expressly says, that Arius 
was the first to introduce into the Church the formulae 
of the ^*out of nothing,” and the ** once He was not,” 
that iSf the creation and the non-etemity of the Son 
of God. Alexander and Athanasius, who had the 
amplest means of information on the ^subject, confirm 
his testimony *. That the heresy existed before his 
time outside the Church, may be true,—though little 
is known on the subject; and that there had been 
certaHlitSpeculators, such as Paulus of Samosata, who 
were eimply humanitari^s, is undoubtedly true; but 
they did not hold the formal doctrine of Arius, that an 
Angelic being had been exalted into a God. How- 

* Sta, I. 15 . ItMiod. HiiB« i* 4 * Acban. Deer. Nic. sti. 4e aenti 
DJoikjPS. €• 
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ever, he and his supporters, though they do not venture 
to "adduce in their favour the evidence if fonmr 
Catholics, nevertheless speak in a general way of their 
having received their doctrines from others.' Arius 
too himself appears to be only a partisan of the 
Kusebians, and they ip turn are referable to Lucian of 
Antioch, who fbr some cause or other was at one time 
under excommunication. But here we lose si^t of 
the heresy; except that Origen assails a doctrine, 
whose we know not*, which bears a resemblance to 
it; nay, if we may trust Ruffinus, which was expressed 
in the very same heterodox formulae, which Sozomen 
declares that Arius was the first to preach within the 

Church. 

< 

• I. 

Before detailing, nowever, the separate character- * 
istics of his heresy, it may be right briefly to confront 
it with such previous doctrines, in and out of the 
Church, as may be considered to bear a resemblance 
to it. 

The fundamental tenet of Arianism was, that the 
Son of God was a creature, not bom of the Father, 
but, in the scientific language of the times, made ‘*oul: 
of nothing V* It followed that He only possessed ^ 
super-angelic nature, being made at God*s good 
pleasure before the worlds, before time, after the 
pattern of the attribute Lojgps or Wisdom, as 
in tjje Divine Mind, gifted with the illuminatioil of it, 
ahd in consequence called after it the Word and^ the 

* The ^ vtnk St€ ovk might beTertuUian who wss aimed' at, 

e^pecialljr as St. X>k»ifSios of Rome denounces the doctriiMr also^ 

* 6vk I hence the Ariana were called EzttcontU* ^ 
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» 

Wisdom^ nay inheriting the title itself of Gk>d ; and at 
langth u^ted to a human body, in the place of its saul, 
in the person of Jesus Christ. 

1. This doctrine resembled that of the five philoso¬ 
phizing Fathers, as described in the foregoing Section, 
so fiar as this, that it identi%cUthe Son with the 
External or Prophoric Logos, spoke^f the Divine* 
Logos Itself as if a mere internal aftribute, and yet 
affected to maintain a connexion between the Logos 
and the Son- Their doctrine differed from it, inas¬ 
much as they believed, that He who was the Son had 
ever been in personal existence as the Lc^os in the 
Pother’s bosom, whereas Arianism dated His personal 
existence from the time of His manifestation. 

2. It resembled the Eclectic theology, so far as ^o 

maintain that the Son was by nature separate from 
and inferior to the Father ; and again, formed at the 
Father’s will. It differed from Eclecticism, in con¬ 
sidering the Son to have a beginning of existence, 
whereas the Platonists held Him, as they held the 
universe, to be an eternal Emanation, and the Father’s 
will to be a concomitant, not an antecedent, of His 
gennesis. * * 

34 It agreed with the teaching of Gnostics and 
Mankhees, in maintmning the Son’s essential infe¬ 
riority to the Father: it vehemently opposed them in 
theicai^aterlal notions of the Deity. 

4, It CQitCufTed with the disciples of Paulus, in 
the Intellectual and Ruling Principle in 
Christy the Son of God, to be a mere creature, by 
natu^ sutiyect to a moral piobatlon, as other men, and 
exalted on the ground of His obedience^ and gifted, 
moreover, with a heavenly wisdom, called the Logos, 
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which guided Him. The two heresies also agreed, as 
. the last words imply, in holding the Logos dO be an 
attribute or manifestation, not a Person Paulus 
considered it as if a voice or sound, which comes and 
goes ; so that God may be said to have ^oken in 
Christ. Arius makes use of the same illustration: 
^ Many word% speakdth God,” he says, " which of 
them is maniferted in the flesh 5 ? ” He differs from 
Paulus, in holding the pre-existence of the spiritual 
intelligence in Christ, or t|^e Son, whom he considers 
to be the first and only creation of the Father’s 
Hand, superangelic, and the God of the Christian 
Economy. ^ 

5. Arianism agreed with the heresy of Sabellius, in 
teaching God to exist only in one Person, and His 
true Logos to be an attribute, manifested in the Son, 
who was a creature It differed from Sabellianism, 
as regards the sense in which the Logos was to be 
accounted as existing in Christ. The Sabellian, 
lately a Patripassian, at least insisted much upon the 
formal and abiding presence of the Logos in Him. 
The Arian, only partially admitting the influence of 
the Divine Logos on that superangelic nature, which 
was the Son, and which in Christ took the place of a 
soul, nevertheless gave it the name of Logos, 
maintained accordingly that the incarnate Logos was 
not the true Wisdom and Word of God, which MgS one 
with Him, but a created seniJ>lance of it ^ 

V 

* fIVbeii the Ctemal Word, after the Nicene Couneit, waa 

have a ^aonal sahsiatence, then the Samosatene doctrine wontd hdea^ 
tdeiuvq|[^%$th Kestorianism. Both heresies came iiola 

* Attain. Decret. Nicen. x6. 

* Aiban. Sent* Shoays. 


1 
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6. Si|ph is Arxanism in its relations to the prin¬ 
cipal* errors of its time; and of these it was most"^ 
opposed to the Gnostic and Sabellian, which, as we 
shall see, it did not scruple to impute to its Catholic 
adversaries. Towards the Catholics, on the other 
hand, k stood thus: it was wMliiTg to ascribe to the 
Soi^all that is commonly attributed tg Almighty God,* 
His name, authority, and power ; all but the incom¬ 
municable nature or being (usia)f that is, all but that 
which alone could give Him a right to these preroga¬ 
tives of divinity in a real and literal sense. Now to 
t^rn to the arguments by which the heresy defended 
itself, or rather, attacked the Church. 


2 . • 

I. Arius commenced his heresy thus, as Socrates 
informs us :—"(i) If the Father gave birth to the Son, 
He who was born has an origin of existence; (2) there¬ 
fore once the Son was not; (3) therefore He is created 
out of nothing 7 ,” It appears, then, that he inferred his 

7 Soer. That is, the Son, as such, (1) had ‘&irdp^c<i> 9 , 

(2) ^ ore oi&if (3) oifK ovrojv ryv ^ocrracriy. 
The argument thus stated in the history, answeraf to the first three pro- 
posi^ons anathematized atKicssa, which are as follows, the figures prefixed 
maglcihg the correspondence of eadi with Anus's theses, as set dovm by 
gneratest— 4 * 01 ^ Xdyovras (2) on irore ore ovir (x) icdti irpiv 
otK (3) Kttlort ii oIk Svrwy eyeyero, (4) ^ 
{nrotrrdijirem ^ o^Ca» chm, ^ Knarhy, {5) ^ rpmrw 

tov Oeo^x ivaij9ep.o.ri^ti^ ^ dyta ko^oXuc^ 
fThe fourffi of these propositions is the denial of the 
d^movcriior.} The last, viz. the mutability of the Son, was probably not 
one of Arins'a original proposlfions, but forced firom him by bis of^nents 
as a necematy consetpienee of his doctrine. He retra^ it in his letters 
to Eusebius and Alexander, whs, on the other hand, bear testimony to 
liis having avovred kt 
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doctrine from the very meaninf^ of the word " Son^* 
“ which is the designation of our Lord in Scrijffture ; a»d 
so far he adopted a fair and unexceptionable mode of 
reasoning. Human relations, though the merest 
shadows of ** heavenly things,’* yet would not of 
course be employed ^ by Divine Wisdom without 
« fitness, nor unless with the intention of instructing 
us. But what Should be the exact instruction ddi*ived 
by us from the word “ Son ” is another question 8 . 
The Catholics (not to speak of their guidance from 
tradition in determining it) had taken ** Son ’* in its 
most obvious meaning; as interpreted moreover by 
the title “ Only^begotten** and as confirmed by tfie 
general tenor of Revelation. But the Arians selected 
as the sense of the figure, that part of the original 
import of the word, which, though undeniably included 
in it, when referred to us, is at best what logicians 
call a property deduced from the essence or nature, 
not an element of its essential idea, and which was 
^ll^cially out of place, when the word was used to 
express a truth about the Divine Being. That a 
father is prior to his son^ is not suggested, though it is 
implied, by the force of the terms, as ordinarily used ; 
and it is an inference altogether irrelevant, when the 
inquiry has reference to that Being, from our notion 
of whom time as well as space fe'^neeessarily excluded 
It is fair, indeed, to object at the outset to th^^ord 
•^Father** being applied at all in its primary sense to 
Ihe ^Snpreme Being; but this was not the Aiiftik 
gtx>trnd, which was to argue from, not against, 4^ 

* << (Non recte faciottt, qai >itn adhibeot.ut sicse ha*beat ekempliim, itt 
protptjqmqi. Kem ^enhti esset jam eaetnplom, nisi d}(M 

Xjeom."t>ltitr. Nest. i. p. 539, ed. Canis.^ 
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metaphor employed* Nor was even this the extent of 
pgrverseniss which their argument evidences. Let it 
be ob$e^ved> that they admitted the primary sense of 
the word, in order to introduce a mere secondary 
sense, contending that, because our Lord was to be 
considered really as a Son, therefeye in fact He w^as 
no Son ht all. In the first proposition Arius assumes , 
that 4He is really a Son, and argues as^f He were ; in 
the third he has arrived at the conclusion that He was 
created, that is, no Son at -all> except in a secondary 
sense, as having received from the Father a sort of 
adoption. An attempt was made by the Arians to 
sraooth over their inconsistency, by adducing passages 
of Scripture, in which the works of God are spoken of 
as births,—^as in the instance from Job, He givefh 
birth to the drops of dew.” But this is obviously an 
entirely new mode of defending their theojy of a divine 
adoption, and does not relieve their original fault; 
which consisted in their arguing from an assumed 
analogy, which the result of that argument destroyedt 
For, if He be the Son of God, no otherwise than man 
is, that is, by adoption, what becomes of the argument 
from the anterior and posterior in existence ^ ? as if 
the notion of adoptid^ll^>ntained in it any necessary 
‘^refetbnee to the circumstances of the two 

parties between whoifl^^akes |||ace. 

2 *^.qii^ccordingly, tiip*$Arians^ jrere soon obliged to 
betake themselves to a rppre r^|^ed argument. They 
the consideration of time, and withdrew the* 
idmrence involving it, whic^hey had drawn from the 
literal sense of the word “ Son,'' Instead of this, they 

* te, Sm adopted ssm la ^ necessarily younger, but nHght 

edde^, ttoi peoon adopting lil&.J 
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maintained that the relation of Father and Son, as 
sUch, in whatever sense considered, coulftl not hut 
imply the notion of voluntary originator, and hn the 
other hand, of a free gift conferred ; and that the Son 
must be essentially inferior to Him, from whose will 
His existence resulted- Their argument was conveyed 
in the form '^f a dilemma :—“Whether the Father 
gave birth to tfae Son volet is or nolens f ** The Gsatho- 
lics wisely answered them by a counter in^juiiy, 
which was adapted to silence, without countenancing, 
the presumptuous disputant. Gregory of Nazianzus 
asked them, “Whether the Father is God, volens or 
nolefts ? ” And Cyril of Alexandria, “ Whether H6 is 
^ood, compassionate, merciful, and holy, with or 
against His choice } For, if He is so in consequence of 
choosing it, and choice ever precedes what is chosen, 
these attributes once did not exist m God.” Athana¬ 
sius gives substantially the same answer, solving, 
however, rather than confuting, the objection. " The 
Xrians,” he says, “ direct their view to the contradictory 
of willing, instead of considering the more important 
and the previous question ; for, as unwillingness is 
opposed to willing^ so is prior to willing^ and 

leads the way to it jHn 

3. Further:—^the Ari^fl^^^pted to draw thefr 
conclusion as to thi y ss M ^^y of the Father and 
the Son, fromTthe a^SliS'of the “ Ing^gfSierate” 

{unbortt or increatd|pimich,‘a!ii» t have already said, was 
Acknowledged on all hand^ti^^e the peculiar attribute 


^ l^etav. IL jg, $ 9; Ti. 8. i4«( [*^G6nerat1o non pdtedtatls 
nattnae.^* Atxilbfos. Incarn. 79. *H sdwijfrif ^•&r€*c 9 
wrurts Damasc. F. O. i. £ p. 133.] ^ ^ 


Sk 
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of the Fa^er, while it had been the philosophical |is 
well as vSentinian appellation of the Supreme God. 
This was the chief resource of the Anomocans, who re¬ 
vived the pure Arian heresy, some years after the 
death of its first author. Their argument has been 
express^ in the following formthat ** it is the 
essence of the Father to be ingeneratet ^nd of the Son 
to b<f generate; but unborn and born cannot be the 
same®.” The shallowness, as well as the miserable 
trifling of such disputationf^ on a serious subject, 
renders them unworthy of a refutation. 

t . Moreover, they argued against the Catholic sense 
he word " Son,'* from what they conceived to be its 
materiality; and, unwarrantably contrasting ^ its 
primary with its figurative signification, as if both 
^ould not be preserved, they contended that, since 
the word must be figurative, therefore it could not 
retain its primary sense, but must be taken in the 
secondary sense of adoption. 

5. Their reasonings (so to call them) had now con¬ 
ducted them thus far:—to maintain that our Lord 


was a creature;, advanced, after creation, to be a Son 


:H«Fholiness was not 


of God. They did figg^hrink from the inference 
which these position^^Hfeed, viz. that He had been 
put on trial as othel^^^K agents, and adopted on 
beii^ found worthy^3|HikH||Pholiness was not 
essentill^ but acquired^P 

6. It was 'next incuixi|||i£ht oil^Km to explain in 
sense our Lord waa^l^te " Only-begotten** since 
they r<^fused to understand title in the Catholic 
sense the Homoiisimt or eonsedtstantial. Accordingly, 


® Beausotbre, Hist. Manich. iti. 7, $ 

r 
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ijlfhile pronouncing the divine birth to b^ a kind of 
creatioi)! or an adoption, they attempted to hide ^tho 
offensiveness of the heretical doctrine by the variety 
and dignity of the prerogatives, by which they distin¬ 
guished the Son from other creatures. They declared 
that He was, stficriy speaking, the only creatuiTO of 
God, as being alone made immediately by Him; and 
hence He was called Only-begotten^ as " boni^ alone 
from Him alone 3” whereas all others were made 
through Him, as the insfhiment of Divine Power; and 
that in consequence He was “ a creature, but not as 
being one of the creatures, a birth or production, but 
not as being one of the produced ^tliat is, to express 
c their sentiment with something of the same ambiguity, 
“ He was not a creature like other creatures,” An¬ 


other ambiguity of language followed. The idea 
time depending on that of creation, they were able to 
grant that He, who was employed in forming all 
things, therefore brought time itself into being, and was 
“ before all time ; ” not granting thereby that He was 
everlasting, but meaning that He was brought into 
e3?istence ** timelessly,” independent of that succession 


of second causes (as they ai^yjaned), that elementary 
system, seemingly self-si Uig|M d and self-tenovatiii^, 
to tlie laws of which crealnH^elf may be consi$ieted 

7, Nor, lastly,^* difKculty in 

allowing or in ejtpl^rng the other of* 

dxt^inity ascribed to Christ & Scripture, They nu^ght 


* PeacBoaon Creed, voUit. p. 148. SoiBer. Thes, 

* HTitr/ia, dAX* ^ r&v yovijfwt, ^ 
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8 afely co^ifess Him to be perfect God, one with Gdd, 
the obgect of worship, the author of good ; ^li with 
the reserve, that sacred appellations belonged to Him 
only in the same general sense in which they arc 
sometimes accidentally bcsto\ved,^ on the faithful 
servants* of God, and without interfering with the 
prerogatives of the One, Eternal, Self-existing Cause 
of all things 5 . 

This account of the Arian theology may be $uitabl> 
illustrated by some of the original documents of the 
controversy. Here, then, shall follow two letters of 
Arius himself, an extract from his Thalia, a lettei; of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, and parts of the encyclical 
£pistle of Alexander of Alexandria, in justification 
of his excommunication of Arius and his followers 

I. “To his most dear Lord, Eusebius, a man of 
God, faithful and orthodox, Arius, the man unjustly 
persecuted by the Pope Alexander for the ali-con- 
quering truth’s sak^ of which thou too art a champion, 
sends health in the Lord. As Ammonius, my father, 
was going to Nicomedia, it seemed' becoming to 
address this through him; and withal to represent 
to deep-seated ^eetion which thou bearest 

towaixis the brethren w the sake of God and His 

» % 

* It Md 6 e 4 , that the chief l&us, which the Artans adduced m 

^ere, Krov. vitu za* idatt, mix. 17 s xx. z^ Mark xiii. 32. 
Jdhft 19 $ juv. zB. 1 Cor. xt, zS. Col, t. 15 ; and others which refer 
to oht lord’s mediatorial oiSc.^ (Petav; H, t, &c, Theod. Hist. 1. 14}. 
ia Utac the 9treng:th vf theh* eause did not he m the teat of 

f Ht^jmdbr. ilSisu i« 4-^« Socr. ir6. Athan. in At •111. I j. Synod 
I5t 8|l^aa- Ihtf# laia. 7. Hilar. Trin.iv. 12 , vi. 5. 
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Christy how fiercely the bishop assaults af 4 drives us, 
leaving no means untried in his opposition. At leHgth 
he has driven us out of the city, as men without God, 
for dissenting from his public declarations, that, * As 
God is eternal, sp is His Son: where the Father, there 
the Son; the Son co-exists in God without a begin¬ 
ning (or birth): ever generate, an ingenerately-gen- 
crate ; that neither in idea, nor by an instant of time, 
does God precede the Son ; an eternal God, an eternal 
Son ; the Son is from God Himself.* Since then, 
Eusebius, thy brother of Caesarea, Theodotus, Paulinus, 
&c. . . . and all the Bishops of the East declare that 
God exists without origin before the Son, they are 
“ made anathema by Alexander’s sentence; all but 
Philogonius, Hellanicus, and Macarius, heretical, ill- 
grounded men, who say, one that He is an utterance, 
another an offspring, another co-ingencrate. These 
blasphemies we cannot bear even to hear f no, not if 
the heretics should threaten us with ten thousand 
deaths. What, on the other hand, arc our statements 
and opinions, our past and present teaching ? that the 
Son is not ingenerate, nor in any way a part of the 
Ingenerate, nor made of any subject-matter ; but 
that, by the will and counsel of God, He subsisted 
before times and ages, peisf^t God, Only-begotten, 
unchangeable; and that before this gene|a^ion, or 

The Greek of most of these erientific expressions Ihns been given t 
of the rest it Is as follows:—men without God, j without a 

beginmng or birth, dyspvijrtas; ever*generate, ingenetately*^ 

jgenerole, 4ycwjroywi}e; an utterance, ipvyy (Psahn elv. I)$ 
spring, Wfiopokiit CO ii^eneratf^ crwoyevFijTWi ^ nijW 
matter, 
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* cr^eation, or determination, or establishment 8, He was 
noli for H8 is not ingenerate. And we are persecuted 
for sa>)^ng, The Son has an origin, but God is unorigi- 
nate; for this we are under persecution, and for 
saying that He is out of nothing, inasmuch as He is 
neither |>art of God, nor of ai\y subject-matter. 
Therefore we are persecuted; tte rest thou knowest. 
I pray that thou be strong in the Lord^ remembering 
our afflictions, fellow-Lucianist, truly named Euse¬ 
bius 9 .** 

2 . The second letter is written in the name of 
himself and his partisans of the Alexandrian Church ; 
wWo, finding themselves excommunicated, had with¬ 
drawn to Asia, where they had a field for propagating 
their opinions. It was composed under the direction 
,of Eusebius of Nicomedia, and is far more temperate 
and cautious than the former, 

“ To ^Alexander, our blessed Pope and Bishop, the 
Priests and Deacons send health in the Lord. Our 
hereditary faith, which thou too, blessed Pope, hast 
taught us, is this:—^We believe in One God, alone in¬ 
generate, alone everlasting, alone unoriginate, alone 
truly God, alone immortal, alone wise, alone good, 
alone sovereign, alone judge of all, ordainer, and dis¬ 
penser, unchangeable and unalterable, just and good, 
of the Law and the Prophets, and of the New Co- 
venaaid^ We believe that this God gave birth to the 
Only-begotten Son before age-long times, through 
whom He has made those ages themselves, and all 
things else ; that Regenerated Him, not in semblance, 

A 

* mMlis are selected Alias, as being (band in Sciiprurc] 
^Vlde Hebk ltom.L 4* Prov. viilU 22, 23.] 

* 0»e, tbe pkws, or father, the orthodox.j 
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but in truth, giving Him a real subsistence (or hypos-- 
. tasis\ at His own will, so as to be unchangreabje and 
unalterable, God’s perTect creature, but not as^otKer 
creatures. His production, but not as other productions; 
nor as Valentinus maintained, an offspring (proboie) ; 
nor again, as Manichaeus, a consubstantial part; nor, 

^ as Sabellius, a* Son-Father, which is to make^two out 
of one ; nor, a&Hicracas, one torch from anothet^ora 
flame divided into two ; nor, as if He were previously 
in being, and afterwards generated or created again to 
be a Son, a notion condemned by thyself, blessed 
Pope, in full Church and among the assembled 
Clergy ; but, as we affirm, created at the will of Gpd 
before times and before ages, and having life and 
being from the Father, who gave subsistence as to 
Him, so to His glorious perfections. For, wlien the 
Father gave to Him the inheritance of all things, He ** 
did not thereby deprive Himself of attributes, which 
are His ingenerately, who is the Source of all tilings. 

"So there are Three Subsistences (or Persons); 
and, whereas God is the Cause of all things, and 
therefore unoriginate simply by Himself, the Son on 
the other hand, born of the Father time-apart, and 
created and established before all p^iods, did not 
exist before He was bom, but b^ing bom of the 
Father time-apart, wias br^ilght into substantive 
existence (subsistence), He alone by the Fath^^lone. 
For He is not eternal, or c^^rcternal, or co-ingifierate, 

' wit^the Father; nor hath an existence together witti 
the Father, as if there were two ing^erate liat 

God is before all things, as being a MonaS^ and 
Origin of all;—and therefore befbse the a|!so, 
indeed we have learned from thee In thy fiufiHc 
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preaching, inasmuch then as it is from God that lie 
hath His H^ing; and His glorious perfections, and His 
life, and His charge of all things, for this reason God 
is His Origin, as being His God and before Him. As 
to such phrases as * from Him,* and * from the womb,* 
and * issued forth from the Father^ and am come,* if 
they be linderstood, as they are 6y somq^ to denote a 
part pf the consubstantial, and a prokfile (offspring), 
then the Father will be of a compound nature, and 
divisible, and changeable, and corporeal ; and thus, 
as far as their words go, the incorporeal God will be 
subjected to the properties of matter, I pray for thy 
* health in the Lord, blessed Pope*.** 

3. About the same time Arius wrote his Thalia, or 
song for banquets and merry-makings, from which^tha 
following is extracted. He begins thus:—“According 
*to the faith of God*s elect, who know God, holy 
children, sound in their creed, gifted with the Holy 
Spirit of God, I have received these things from the 
partakers of wisdom, accomplished, taught of God, 
and altogether wise. Along their track I have pur¬ 
sued ray course^with like opinions,—I, the famous 
atnong men, the much-suffering for God's glory ; and, 
taught of God, I have gained wiscidm and know¬ 
ledge/* After this exordium, he proceeds to declare, 
“tteit God made the S&ti the origin (or beginning) of 

A 

* agC'iong periods, wpo jjpweiv aicw/iwi'; giving Him a real 

^wtHrri}eravra j Son-Father, vwrraropa [Vide Atb. Tr. p. 
k dind o; also Hidym. de Trin. iH. iS) ; gave spbsistence, a« 

Id Him, so jta tils gleriotis perfections, tAs So|ds crwrimxrri^aKTos 
Tliree Subaistenges, rpets ; bom time-apart, d}(po^ 

i. of a cjofni^oiind nature, <rM^o9, The texts to which 
rslbrs^Sii^ Fs, cx. j, and John xvi, a8* 
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creation, being Himself unoriginate, and adopted 
Him to be His Son; ^ho, on the other ha^d, has^no 
property of divinity in His own Hypostasis^ not being 
equal, nor consubstantial with Him ; that God is 
invisible, not only to the creatures created through the 
Son, but to the Son pimself; that there is Trinity, 
but not with> an equal glory, the Hypostases being 
incommunicabte with each other. One infinitely* more 
glorious than the other ; that the Father is foreign in 
substance to the Son, ar existing unoriginate; that 
by God*s will the Son became Wisdom, Power, the 
Spirit, the Truth, the Word, the Glory, and the Image 
of God ; that the Father, as being Almighty, is able 
to give existence to a being equal to the Son, though 
not superior to Him ; that, from the time that He was 
made, being a mighty God, He has hymned the, 
praises of His Superior; that He cannot investigate 
His Father’s nature, it being plain that the originated 
cannot comprehend the unoriginate ; nay, that He 
docs not know His own*.” 

4, On the receipt of the letter from Arius, which was 
the first document here exhibited, Eusebius of Nico- 
media addressed a letter to Paulinus of Tyre, of which 
the following is an extract:—*‘We have neither heard 
of two Ingenerates, nor of One divided into two, sub-' 
jected to any material affection; but of One Ingene^ 
rate, and one generated by Him really ; not frt)pKl His , 
substance, not partaking ofwthe nature of the Ingene-^ 
rate^at aUt, but made altogether other than He in 

j* 

* IncomimeUcablc, (this 19 in €^po 9 i*ian to 

/njefis, or co^nherence) ; foreign in substance 
investigate. 
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nature and in power, though made after the perfect 
likeness the character and e»y;ellence of His Maker. 

• . . «!Etht, if He Avere of Him in the sense of * from 
Him^ as if a part of Him, or from the effluence of His 
substance^. He would not be spoken of (in Scripture) 
as created or established . . . fojr what exists as being 
from the Ingenerate ceases to be created or estab- ^ 
hshed, as being from its origin ingerfferate. But, if 
His being called generate suggests the idea that He 
is made out of the Father’s substance, and has from 
Him a sameness of nature, we know that not of Him 
, alone docs Scripture use the word ‘ generate,’ but also 
of 1 :hings altogether unlike the Father in nature. For 
it says of men, * I have begotten sons and exalted 
them, and they have set Me at nought ;* and, ‘ Tiioil 
^hast left the God who begat thee;* and in other 
instances, as *Who has given birth to the drops of 
dew ? * , . . Nothing is of His substance; but all 
things are made at His will.” 

5. Alexander, in his public accusation of Anus and 
his party to Alexander of Constantinople, writes thus; 
—They say that once the Son of God was not, 
aiKi that He/who before had no existence, was at 
length made^ made such, when He was made, as 
any other maft is by dalure. Numbering the Son 
of God among created things, they are but con- 
ssstetHbin adding that He is of an alterable nature, 
ca^ahfe of virtue and vice>. . . When it is urged on 
thei^h ihsA the Saviour difters from others, galled sons 
of God^ by the unchangeableness of His nature, 
sti^ping olf all reverence they answer, that God, 

. • iSenenfed, yiyopwr effluefia; of His sobstance, i£ aTroppoufts njs 
ofertar ^ eont title Ingfegeratc, tov aytvi^ov vvdp)(Wf 
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foreknowing and foreseeing His obedience, chose Him 
out of all creatures ; efeose Him, I say, not z.s posses- 
ing aught by nature akd prerogative above the ^others 
(since, as they say, there is no Son of God by nature), 
nor bearing any peculiar relation towards God ; but, as 
being, as well as others, of an alterable nature, and 
preserved from fallirfg by the pursuit and exiercisc of 
virtuous conduct; so that, if Paul or Peter had ^ade 
such strenuous progress, they would have gained a 
sonship equal to His.*’ 

In another letter, which was addressed to the 
Churches, he says, ** It is their doctrine, that * God 
was not always a Father*, that * the Word of God has 
not always existed, but was made out of nothing; for 
the self-existing God made Him, who once was not, 
out of what once was not. . . . Neither is He like the 
Father in substance, nor is He the true and natural 
Logos of the Father, nor His true Wisdom, but one of 
His works and creatures ; and He is catachrestically 
the Word and Wisdom, inasmuch as He Himself was 
made by the proper Logos of God, and by that 
Wisdom which is in God, by which God made all 
things, and Him in the number, ifence He Is 
mutable and alterable by nature, as Other rational 
beii^; and He is foreign and extesmal lk> God*s sub¬ 
stance, being excluded from He was pisuio for 
our sakes, in. order that God might create tis by^Him 
as by an ins^ment; and He would not ha;lB had 
subsistence, had not God willed our making.* 
OBie’asked'them, if the Word of could diange, as 
the devil changed ? Ibey scrupled not to answeTy' 

* Certainly, He can^.* ** ‘ 

* Like in subetapt^e, koT ovcriav [Thl9f a» ^ aher* ’ 

«pa.n}». in the lIoinOKttslan, the symbol of the Eusebians or Seikti^Ariaiisl. 
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MorQ than enough has now b^n said in explanation 
of a controversy, the very sound of which must be 
painful to any one who has a loving faith in the 
Divinity of the Son. Yet so it has been ordered, that 
He whoavas once lifted up to the ghzc of the world, 
and hid not His face from contumely, hal again been 
subjected to rude scrutiny and dishonour in the pro¬ 
mulgation of His religion to the world. And His 
true followers have been thfcmselves obliged in His 
defence to raise and fix their eyes boldly on Him, as 
if ye were one of themselves, dismissing the natural 
reverence, which would keep them ever at His feet. 
The subj^t may be dismissed with the following^ 
remarks:— 

• I. First, it is obvious to notice the unscriptural 
character of thp arguments on which the heresy was 
founded. It is true that the Arians did not neglect to 
support their case from such detached portions of the 
Inspired Volume-aS' suited their purpose ; but still it 
can never be said that they showed that earnest desire 
of sacred truths and careful search into its documents, 
whic^ alone mark the Christian inquirer. The ques¬ 
tion is not interely whether they confined themselves 
to tSe language of Se&^re, but whether they began 
with the study of it. Doubtless, to forbt^ contro¬ 
versy ftb use of all woifiis but those whfch actually 
occur in Scripture, is a suf 5 erstition, an encroachment 
04 $criptare liberty^'HEtnd an impediment to freedom 

rf^etrtcn *cai dXAiOUiirps^ etiduded, Atr€<r\^ur- 
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of thought; and especially unreg,sonable, considering 
tHat a traditional system of theoldgy, consfetent Tsjith, 
but independent of, Scripture, has existed In the 
Church from the Apostolic age. “ Why art thou in 
that excessive slavery to the letter,” says Gregory 
Naziaiizen, “and cmployest a Judaical wisdom, dwel¬ 
ling upon cyllables, while letting slip idealities ^ 
Suppose, on tiiy saying twice five, or twice se*^en, 1 
were to understand thence ten or fourteen ; or, if I 
spoke of a man, when thou hadst named an animal 
rational and mortal, should I in that case appear to 
thee to trifle? How could I so appear, in merely 
expressing your own meaning 5 ? ” But, inasmuch? as 
this liberty was an evangelical privilege, which might 
lye hllowed to the Arian disputants, on the other hand 
it was a dangerous privilege also, ever to be subjected 
to a profound respect for the sacred text, a cautious 
adherence to the whole of the doctrilte therein con- 

I* 

tained, and a regard also for those received statements, 
which, though not given to us as inspired, probably 
arc derived from inspired teachefSS Now the most 
liberal admission which can be made in behalf of the 
Arians, is, to grant that they did not in conl;roversy 
throw aside the authority of Scripture altogether; 
that is, proclaim themselve^unbelievers; for it is 
evident that they took onlj^ust so mucli of it as 
would afforil them a basis for erecting their sj^gfcepi of ^ 
heresy by abstract logical process. The meref ' 

* Fefaiv, 5, §6. [Athanasius ever ea^ts nie theolpsftc^l settle ov^e 
the words, whether sacred or eecl&tstasticat, which are its vehicle, ahd this 
evert to the fipparent withholding of the syihbdl 6/iu>cn.VtOF. Otafe* 

iU 3, and Ath. Tr. vol. L, notes pp. 163, 2xa, 214, 23!, &c.] 
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words ** Father aiK|^ Son,” “ birth,” ** origin,” &c., were 
all^that tl?^ postulated of revealed authority’ for thtir 
argument; they professed to do all the rest for them¬ 
selves* The meaning of these terms in their context, 
the illustration which they afford to each other, and, 
much i|porc, the divine doctrirye considered as one 
undivided message, variously exhibited and dispersed j 
in life various parts of Scripture, were^cxcluded from 
the consideration of controversialists, who thought 
that truth was gained by disputing instead of investi¬ 
gating. 

» 2. Next, it will be observed that, throughout their 

discussions, they assumed as an axiom, that there 
could be no mystery in tlic Scripture doctrine respect¬ 
ing the nature of God. In this, indeed, they did but 
• follow the example of the contemporary spurious 
theologies ; though their abstract mode of reasoning 
from the mere force of one or two Scripture terms, 
necessarily forced them more than other heretics into 
the use and avqji^j^ of the principle. The Sabellian, 
to avoid mysteryfaenied the distinction of Persons in 
the Divine Nature. Paulus, and afterwards Apollina- 
ris, for the aame reason, denied the'existence of two 
Intelligent Principles at once, the Word and the 
human soul, in thd^^g^rson of Christ. The Arians 
adopted both errors?^ Yet what is a m3^tery in 
docmtie, but a difficulty or inconsistency in the intel- 
lecttial expression of it And what i;^ason is there 
for supposing, that^Hevelation addresses itself to the 
- inteUect, except so far as intellect is necessary for con- 
and fixing its'trutha bn the heart? Why are 
We Bcrt content to take and use what is given u%"with- 
asking questions? The Catholics, on the other 
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hand, pursued the intellectual Jpbl^estigat|on 6f the 
doctrine, under the guidance of Scripture ar|d l^ra- 
dition, merely as far as some immediate necessity 
called for it; and cared little, though one mode of 
expression seemed incon Jstent with another. Thus, 
they developed the notion of substafice ’* against the 
Pantheists, Of the ** Hypostatic Word*' against the 
Sabellians, ot the “ Internal Word ’* to meet the 
imputation of Ditheism ; still they did not use these 
formulae for any thing beyond shadows of sacred truth, 
symbols witnessing against the speculations into 
which the unbridled intellect fell. ^ 

Accordingly, they were for a time inconsistent with 
each other in the minor particulars of their doctrinal 
statements, being far more bent on opposing error, 
than on forming a theology:—i^onsistent, that is, 
before the experience of controversy and the voice of 
tradition had detached them from less accurate or 
advisable expressions, and made them correct, or at 
least compare and adjust their several declarations. 
Thus, some said that there was but one hypostasis^ 
meaning substance^ in God ; others t|kree hypostases^ 
meaning Subsistences or Persons ; and spoke of 

one usia^ meaning substance, while others Spoke of 
more than one usia, SoiAejj H^ lowed. Some ejected, 
the terms probate and homonsion^ accoiding aa they 
were guided by the prevailing heresy of the and . 
■ by their bwn». judgment ho^ best to meet it Bo3^ * 
rSpoiid of the Son as existing from everlasting in the 
Mind; others impliedJthat^the JLogem was 
m^aating, and became the Son in time. 
abetted that He was unoriginate> others deni^Jt 
Some, when interrogated by her^cs^ taught ttlat 
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was bom^^f the at the Father’s will; others, 

frdte pis nature, not His will; others, neither wifti 
His willing nor not willing6. Some declared that 
God was in number Three ; others, that He was 
numerically One; while to others it perhaps appeared 
more pl|ilosophica^ to exclude .the idea of number 
altogether, in discussions about that' Mysterious 
Na^t*e, which is beyond comparison with itself, 
wh'tther viewed as Three or One, and neither falls 
under nor involves any conceivable species 

In all these various statements, the object is clear 
► and unexceptionable, being merely that of protesting 
and practically guarding against dangerous deductions 
from the Scripture doctrine ; and the problem implied 
in all of them is, to determine how this end may best 
•be effected. Th^ are no signs of*an intellectual 
curiosity in the tenor of these Catholic expositions, 
prying Into thi^dgs not seen as yet; nor of an ambition 
to account for the representations of the truth given 
us in the sacred ityettings. But such a temper is the 
very characteristic of the Arian disputants. They 
insisted on taking the terms of Scripture and of the 
Church for npibre than they signih^^, and expected 
thei;' opponents to admit inferences altogether foreign 
to the theolc^j^l sem p in which they were really 
used. Hence> they so^times accused the orthodox 
of sometimes of self-contradiction. The 

Fathers of the Cnurch*have come down to us 


loaded with the imputation of the strangest errors, 
mefeiy beoause^^v^ truths, which heresies only 


^ Jop^n, 100. ^ Petav. 8 . § 141 i > 8 * ^ 
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shared among themselves ;««<a|lhave writcfV’ been 
wanting in modern times, from malevolence or e^re- 
lessness, to aggravate these charges. The mysteiy of 
their creed has been converted into an evidence of 
concurrent heresies. To believe in the actual Incar*« 


nation of the Eternal Wisdom, has been treated, not 
as orthodoxy^, but as an Ariano-Sabcllianism^. To 
believe that the Son of God was the Logo&i, was 
Sabellianism ; to believe that the pre-existent X^ogos 
was the Son of God, was* Valcntinianism. Grego^ry of 
Neo-Caesarea was called a Sabellian, because he spoke 
of one substance in the Divine Nature ; he was called 
a forerunner of Arius, because he said that Christ was 
^ a creature. Origen, so frequently accused of Arianism, 
seemed to be a Sabellian, when he said that the Son 
was the Auto^aletheia, the Archetypal Truth. Athen- 
agoras is charged with Sabellianism by the very writer 
(Petau), whose general theory it is that he Was one of 
those Platonizing Fathers who anticipated Arius 
Alexander, who at the opening o/ the controversy, 
was accused by Arius of Sabellianizing, has in these 
latter times been detected by the flippant Jortin to be 
an advocate of Semi-Arianism which Isyas the peculiar 
enemy and assailant of Sabellianism ill all its forms. 


ITie celebrated word, /lomtamou, h^|8j,not escaped a 
similar contrariety of charg®^ AriuiS Mmself ascribes 
it to the Manichees; the Sem-Arians at'y^ncyra 
anathematize it, as Sabellian. It is in tlteBame spirit 


i’*{;«< «itor verx^ 

^ ^1(1 imWa recte modulnis d 


a ccni«}«ia 


ntm 



* 
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that Ariu^ m to Eusebius, scoffs at thp 

** e^Kktaoi birth,” and the “ ingenerate generation^** as 
ascxibed t6 the Son in the orthodox theology; as if 
the inconsistency, which the words Involved, when 
taken in their full sense, were a sufficient refutation of 
the hcavfnly truth, of which tHcy are,^ each in its 
place, the partial and relative expression. 

The Catholics sustained these charges witli a 
prudence, which has (humanly speaking) secured 
• the success of their cause, though it has availed little 
to remove the calumnies heaped upon themselves. 
Th^great Dionysius, who has himself been defamed 
by the “ accuser of the brethren,” declares perspicu¬ 
ously the principle of the orthodox teaching. “ TJie 
particular expressions which I have used,” he says, in 
Ms defence, “cannot be taken separate from each 
other . . • • whereas my opponents have taken two 
bald words of mine, and sling them at me from a 
distance ; not understanding, that, in the case of 
subjects, partially known, illustrations foreign to them 
in nature, nay, inconsistent with each other, aid the 


inquiry r 

However, th^ Catholics of course considered it a 
duty lo removq, far as they could, their own verbal 
inconaistcncies,,jB(^to saliition one form of expression, 
as in ^cl| case, among the many which 

tcugh^ 43cpted, distinctions were ,made 

r/«&g ar?| ..And u/imade, ori^i and cause, a^ 

I clear and intelligilde as 

in ^d valuame, btdh as fac i^ 

argumci^ and disabusing the perplekla 
i^etical part^r^he opportplljy 


^cpte< 
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pf a new misrepresentation.'^ V/^ltlHevef l^e cHiHrodox 
wi^rs showed an anxiety to reconcile and 
nate their own expressions, the charge of Manicheism 
was urged against them ; as if to dwell upon, were to 
rest in the material images which were the signs of the 
unknown tmths.' Thus the phrase, ** Light «pf Light,” 
the orthodo^x and almost apostolic emblem of the 
derivation of the Son from the Father, as symt^olizing 
Their inseparability, mutual relation, and the separate 
fulness and exact parallelism and unity of Their . 
perfections, was interpreted by the gross conceptions 
of the Manichaean Hieracas^. ^ ' 

3. When ia answer to such objections the Catholics 
denied that they attached other than a figurative 
meaning to •their words, their opponents suddenly 
turned round, and professed the figurative meaning of 
the terms to be that which they themselves advocated. 
This inconsistency in their mode of conducting the 
argument deserves notice. It has already been in¬ 
stanced in the original argument of Arius, who main¬ 
tained, that, since the word Son in its literal sense 
included among other ideas that of a beginning of 
being, the Son of God had had a beginning or was 

® The CK ®€ov was trt«ited et &£0V lirrl, /caX 

iyewijtrey avTOV o 0c^, w {•^n9lSTi£o'4E^O)$ 

^ ««c o{NTia9, ^ovKCvv ^ 

rf yevv^v % cru^crraXi^ ^ 'ri u&frk ^ fS 

ifir<ii)fiartiea xnrhrtyi* Epip^. Hser. Ixix. i|U €0 takt the ot^ectioti 
4 !A»C(&at Nieceaft to^e hp^bdnlkruf^ by and some 

€&cu, B Ik ^ itoti 

^ WfiofioXi^ §eara ‘m jkC^ 

njj/tto, Kam Sk fi^krwt dts 01 yrarptxifi 

^ Tflfw" %lr tiifSkri 
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cr^atf^, and ithc i! <i|| tee was not really a Son of Gk>d^at 
all« It wils on account of such unscrupulous de^gbenty 
in the controversy, that Alexander and Athanasius 
give them the title of chameleons. “They are as 
variable and uncertain in their opinions/’ (says the 
latter,) chameleons in their celoilr. When refuted, 
they lo^ confused, and when examined they are 
perplexed; however, at length they recover their 
assurance, and bring forward some evasion. Then> if 
this in turn is exposed, they*do not rest till they have 
devised some new absurdity, and, as Scripture says, 
^meditate vain things, so that they may secure the 
priS^il^e of being profane4-.” 

Let ug, however, pursue the Arians on their nei^ 
ground of allegory. It has been already observed, 
J:hat they explain the word Only-begatien in the sense 
of only-created; and considered the oneness of the 
Father and Son to consist in an unity of character 
and will, such as exists between God and His Saints, 
not in nature. 


Now, surely, the temper of miqd, which had re¬ 
course to such fL epmpanson between Christ and us, to 
defend a hereby, was still more odious, if possible, 
th^n the original impiety of the heresy itself. Thus, 
the honours gra^usly bestowed upon human nature, 
3LS well as th^ ^juxdescending self-abasement of our 
Lord/**wei^ nxade to subserve the cause of the blas- 
phemter. It is a known peculiarity of the message of 
men^,that it vie^ the Chprch*of Cl|fist as if clothed 
fHthr ^ hiddeld^ within, the glory lof ii^ who ran-' 
9 omed It; $o that there is no name or beloaghig,, 

1$ not. In a«($pcondary^'n6c 
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applied to the reconciled pcnitenlt^ As^our IwOrd Is 
the Priest and King of His Tedeemeif tl|ey,»as 
members of Him, are accounted kings and priests 
also. They are said to be Christs, or the anointed, to 
partake of the Divine Nature, to be the well-beloved of 
- God, His sons, one >^ith Him, and heirs of gflory; in 
order to expiress the fulness and the transcendent 
excellence of the blessings gained to the Saiftts by 
Christ. In all these forms of speech, no religious 
mind runs the risk of confusing its own privileges 
with the real prerogatives of Him who gave them ; 
yet it is obviously difficult in argument to discriminate 
between the primary and secondary use of the words, 
and to elicit and exhibit the delicate reasons lying in 
the context of Scripture for conclusions, which the 
common sense of a Christian is impatient as well as 
shocked to hear disputed. Who would so trifle with 
words, to take a parallel case, as to argue that, because 
Christians are said by St John to *'know all things,” 
that therefore God is not omniscient in a sense 
infinitely above man*s highest intelligence ? 

It may be observed, moreover/tkat*the Arians wfere 
inconsistent in their application of the allegorical rule, 
by which they attempted to interpret Scripture; and 
showed as great deficiency in their j^fllosophical con¬ 
ceptions of God, as in their practidMevorion to Him. 
They seem to have fanciq} that some of His aSts were« 
4 more comprehensible than others, and might a£coid- 
^ihgljc^be made^he basis on whic6 rest might be 
dnterpretec^lfThey referred the divine gmnesis of gm^ 
to‘me notion of creation ; but creatioh is in 
fact^fe myst<M&,us as the divine gmn^Hs we^ 

am as little understam 
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*we 5peak of thi^ivywortd's being brought out of 
nothing at*God’s word, as when wc confess that His 
Etemaf Perfections are reiterated, without being 
doubled, in the person of His Son. How is it,” asks 
Athanasius, "that the impious men dare to speak 
flippantl}| on subjects too sacred J:o approach, mortals 
as they are, and incapable of explaining^ even God’s ' 
worksFupon earth ? Why do I say, His Carthly works 
Let them treat of themselves, if so be they can investi¬ 
gate their own nature; yet venturous and self-confi¬ 
dent, they tremble not before the glory of God, which 
•Anj^els are fain reverently to look into, though in 
nature and rank far more excellent than they5.” 
Accordingly, he argues that nothing is gained by 
resolving one of the divine operations into another ;* 
^hat to make, when attributed to God, is essentially 
distinct from the same act when ascribed to man, as 
incomprehensible as to give birth or beget ^; and 
consequently that it is our highest wisdom to take the 
truths of Scripture as we find them there, and use 
them for the purposes for which they are vouchsafed, 
without proceedi^ accurately to systematize them or 
to explain them away. Far from elucidating, we are 
evidently enfeebling the revealed doctrine, by substi¬ 
tuting onfy-created for onfy’be^ottm ; for if the words 
are synonymous^ why should the latter be insisted on 
in S^pture ? Accordingly, it is proper to make a 
distinction between the * primary dnd the literal 
meaning of a term. All the terms which human 
language to the Supreme Being, may perhaps 

s ^ 

* oa Malt, § 6. 

* .AiUuei* ide I>eca’. Hie. i}; vide also Gregf. Orat. 5 ^* 

Ettaeib. fa. 
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be more or less figurative; biit|^tiieir piimarjr ?UKi 
secondary meaning may still remain as Histincf^ as 
when they are referred to ea^ly objects. We need 
not give up the primary meaning of the word Sph as 
opposed to the secondary sense of adoption, because 
we forbear to usedt in its literal and material sense. 

4. This baling the. general character of the Arlan 
reasonings, it^s natural to inquire what was the^ject 
towards which they tended. Now it will be found, 
that this audacious and elaborate sophistry could not 
escape one of two conclusionsthe establishment 
either of a sort of ditheism, or, as the more practical^ 
alternative, of a mere humanitarianism as regards^mr 
Lord ; either a heresy tending to paganism, or the 
* virtual atheism of philosophy. If the professions of 
the Arians are to be believed, they confessed ouc 
Lord to be God, God in all respects full and perfect, 
yet at the same time to be infinitely distant from the 
perfections of the One Eternal Cause. Here at otK:e 
they are committed to a ditheism ; but Athanasius 
drives them on to the extreme of polytheism. “ It" 
he says, “ the Son were an object jof worship for 
His transcendent glory, then every subordinate being 
is bound to worship his superior But so repulsive 
is the notion of a secondary God both to reason, and 
much more to Christianity, that thi^eal tendency of 
Atianism lay towards the sole remaining alteHl^ve, 
the humanitarian doctrktft.—^Its essential agre<NS|^lellt 
with the heresy of Pautus has already been incidentaSy 
4 it differed from it only when the pressnjm m 
cootn#ersy required it Its history is the bf 

vKripS0M9. 

Cttdw.Iittdl.Syst.4, 136. Pttav. J 
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• this. It started with a boldness not Inferior to that 
of Faulus ;i(ibutas sAm as it was attacked, it suddenl^r 
coifSd itself into a defensive posture, and plunged 
amid-the thickets of verbal controversy. At first it 
had not scrupled to admit the peccable nature of the 
Son; but It soon learned to disgpise such conse¬ 
quences df its doctrine, and avowed that,^n matter of 
fact, Jfle was indefectible. Next it borrowed the 
language of Platonism, which, without committing it 
to any real renunciation of^its former declarations, 
admitted of the dress of a high and almost enthusiastic 
^iety. Then it professed an entire agreement with the 
talholics, except as to the adoption of' the single 
word consubstantiali which they urged upon it, and 
concerning which, it afifectat to entertain conscientious♦ 
scruples. At this time it was rcadj^ lo confess that 
bur Lord was the true God, God of God, born time- 
apart, or before all time, and not a creature as other 
creatures, but peculiarly the Son of God, and His 
accurate Image, Afterwards, changing its ground, it 
protested, as we shall sec, against non-scriptural 
expressions, of which itself had been the chief in¬ 
ventor ; and proposed an union of all opinions, on 
the comprehensive basis of a creed, in which the Son 
shopld be merely declared to be “ in all things like the 
or simply like Miml" This versatility of 
prpfe^on is an illustration of the character given of 
j^ia'ns by Athanasius^some pages back, which is 
exempil^^ in their conduct at the Council in 
which they were condemned ; but it is here adduced 
do show the. danger to which the Church was ^posed 
inom X party who ha|l no fixed tenet, except ^at of 
o|j!poe|tioh to the true notion of Christ's diviniq|l|t aod 
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whose teaching, accordingly, had no firm footing of 
internal consistency to rest upon, till it deiipended to 
the notion of His simple humanity, that is, *to the 
doctrine of Artemas and Paulus, though they too, as 
well as Arius, had enveloped their impieties in such 
admissions and psof^sions, as assimilated it more or 
• less in appiarance to the Faith of the Catholic 
Church. • 

The conduct of the Arians at Nicaea, as referred to, 
was as follows. ** When the Bishops in Council 
assembled,” says Athanasius, an eye-witness, ** were 
desirous of ridding the Church of the impious expres-^ 
sions invented by Arius, * the Son is out of nothing^ 

* is a creature^ ' once was noL* * of an alterable nature^ 
*and perpetuating those *\ilmich we receive on the 
authority of Scripture, that the Son is the Only- 
begotten of God by nature, the Word, Power, the sole 
Wisdom of the Father, vexf God, as the Apostle 
John says, and as Paul, the Radiance of His glory, 
and the express Image of His Person ; the Eusebians, 
influenced by their own heterodoxy, said one to 
another, * Let us agree to this ; for we too are of God, 

there being one God, of whom are all things.*. 

The Bishops, however, discerning their cunning, and 
the artifice adopted by their impiety, in order to 
express more clearly the ^of Gvd^ wrote down *of 
Gc^*s substance^ creatures being said to be * o$iii*God,* 
^as not existing of themselves without caus^ but 
having an origin of their production; but the Son being 
peculiarly of the substance of the Father, ^ . , Again, 
on the^ishops asking the few advocates of Anaimm 
presell;, whether they allowed the Son to be, not a 
creatme^ but the sole Power, Wisdom, and Ii^fiage, ' 
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* eternal and in all iiespects^, of the Father, and very 
G(^, the Jbllowers of Eusebius were detected makkng 
signs to each other, to express that this also could be 
applied to ourselves. * For we too/ they said, ' are 
called in Scripture the image and glory of God ; we 
are saidjto live always . . . There are many powers ; 
th^ locust :s called in Scripture ** a. great power.” , 
Nay^that we are God’s own sons, is proved expressly 
from* the text, in which the Son calls us brethren. 
Nor does their assertion, that He is very (true) God, 
distress us; He is very God, because He was made 

^ such.* This was the unprincipled meaning of the 
Aftans. But here too the Bishops, seeing through 
their deceit, brought together from Scripture, the 
radiance, source and stfeSn, express Image of Person^ 
In Thy Light we shall sfeeflight,* ‘ I tind the Father 
are one,* and last of all, expressed themselves more 
clearly and concisely,the phrase * consubstantial 
with the Father; * foF^ all that was beforesaid has this 
meaning. As to their complaint about non-scriptural 
phrases, they themselves are evidence of its futility. 
It was they who began with their impious expressions; 
for, after theii * Out of nothing,* and ' Once was not,* 
going beyond Scripture in order tef be impiems, how 
they make it a grievance, that, in condemning them, 
we go beyond Scripture, in order to be pJou^*/* iThe 
last MMnark is important; even those trad^tealstate- 
mcNfitn of the Catholic doctrine, which^^W^ more 
explicit than Scripture, had not as yet, when the 
controversy began, taken the shape of formulse. It 
the Arian defined projjo^titions of the^eue of 

^ &rap<£A|X(U(rar. ^ 

* Athan. Ep. ad Afros., 5, 6. 
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notkin^^ and the {ike, which calh&d for the imposition 
oUthe ** consudstoH^iair « * 

It has sometimes been said» that the C^hcSlcs 
anxiously searched for some offensive test, which 
might operate to the exclusion of the A**l8tns. This is 
not correct, inasmuch as they have no need to search; 
the from jGod^s substance ” having been'^ openly 
denied by the Arlans, five years before the Co|ip?il, 
and no practical distinction between it and the 
stantkil existing, till the^era of Basil and his Semi* 
Ariana Yet, had it b^n necessary, doubtless it 
would have been their duty to seek for a tesr bf this 
nature ; nay, to ui^ge upon the heretical teachers Ihe ' 
plain consequences j::|| their dOI?tfine, and to drive 
<hesn into the adoption of These consequences 

are certain of being elicit||||fl||l^e long-run ; and it is 
but equitable to anticipate in the petsons of tlie‘ 
heresia|chs, rather th|ip to suffer them gradUially to 
$pre|^ far and wid% after their day^Ahp* 
pin^hejfJlitJiof^eir deluded afw less guilty foUwer^t 
^lany a man v^uld be deterred from outstepping the 


could he see the end of his course from the 
beginning. The Arians felt this, and therefore resisted 
a dM^on# would at once expose them to the 

bf all serious men. In this lies the 
treatment due to an individual 
in j i bMB M p d to one who is confident to 

j^to^||||J|jtoovations wlq^^ 1 ^^ originated^ The 
c&flftfrom us the mOst affectionate syn^^hy, 
glf|d tlMe most considerate attention. The latter ^oilld 
tneet wi^ no mercy; he assumes the o$ice of 
Tempter, and, so far forth as his error ^oes, miiHst he 
dealt with by th^ competent authority^ as If lie ware 
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embodied* Evil. Tospare him is a &|se and dangerotts 
pi^, ltds to endanger the souls c^thousands^ an<^ it 
i# unduirltable towards himself. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF mCMA 
« IN TJIE REIGN OF CONSTANTllJ^E. 

r 

% 

SECTION I. 

HISTORY OF the NICENE COUNCIL. 

The authentic account proceedings of the 

Nicene Council is not extantL » Jt has in consequence* 
been judged expedient to put together in the fore- 
gou^g Chapter 3i«iiatever was necessary for the ex¬ 
planation of the Catholic and Arian creeds, and the 
controversy concerning them, rather than to reserve 
anJlportion of the doctrinal discussion for the present, 
though in some respects the more appropriate place 
for ^ introduction. Here then the transactions at 
NicseA shall be reviewed in their political or ecclesias¬ 
tical aspect 

^ Hist. Gone. Nic. f s. The rest of this T^lline is 

following aoUioifktesi Eusd>ius, Yit. Coin^Ft. Socraceit 
S^eomen, and*^eodoret» Hist. Eccles., the varioints historical tracts -of 
Athansiiius, Epiphanius Haer. Ixix. Ixxiii., and Uie Acta Coikcaliofam. 
C€ modems, espedalljr Tillcmont and Petavius; then, Mainthonig’s 
History of Arianism, the Benedictine Life of Athanasins, Cavt^d Life of 
Athanasius and Literary Historv. Gibbon's Roman llistoiar and llr* 
Bridges* Reign of Constantine. 
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T. 

Aritis first published his heresy about the year 319. 
With his turbulent conduct in 306 and a few years 
later we are not here concerned. After this date, in 
313, he ^is said, on the death oi Achillas, to have 
aspired to the primacy of the Egyptian Church ; and, 
acco|;ding to Philostorgius 2, the historian of his party, 
a writer of little credft, to have generously resigned 
his claims in favour of Al^andcr, who was Elected. 
His ambitious character renders it not improbable that 
^ he was a candidate for the vacant dignity ; but, if so, 
thS difference of age between himself and Alexander, 
which must have been considerable, would at once 
account for the elevation^of the*iatter, and be» air 
evidence of the indecency "of Arius^n becoming a 
competitor at all. ‘ His first attack on the Catholic 
doctrine was conducted with an openness which, con¬ 
sidering the general ^uplicity of his party, is the most 
honourable trait in his character. In a public meeting 
of the clergy of Alexandria, he accused his diocesan 
of Sabellianism ; an insult which Alexander, 4 |om 
deference to the talents and learning of the objector,' 
sustained with somewhat too littEef of the dimity 
befitting "the ruler of the people.” The mischief 
which ensued from his misplaced meekness was con- 
sideaable. Arius was one of the public preachers of 
AleKandrta ; and, as some suppose, Master of the 
{[Catechetical School. Oth^ of the city Presbyters 
were stimulated by his example to similar irregu- 
larhaes. CoUuthus, Caiponas, and Sarmatas began to 
form each his own party hi a Church which Meletius 

s PbUltA.ua. 
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had already troubled ; and Cglluthus went49o far as to 
pfk>mulgate an heretical dodH$ne, and to f<j^nd^a sect 
Still hoping to settle these disorders without the 
exercise of his episcopal power, Alexander summoned 
^ a meeting of his clergy, in'* which Arius was allowed 
to state his doctrinrs freely, and to argua in their 
defence ; and, whether from a desire not to over¬ 
bear the discifssion, or from djstrust in his own power 
of accurately expressing the truth, and anxiety about 
the charge of heresy brought against himself, the 
Primate, though in no wise a man of feeble mind, is 
said to have refrained from committing himself on^thet 
controverted subject, •‘applauding,” as Sozomen tells 
us, ** sometimes the one party, sometimes the other^,” 
*At* length the error of Arius appealed to be of so 
serious and confirmed a nature, that countenance of it 
would have been sinful. It began to spread beyond 
the Alexandrian Church ; the indecision of Alexander 
excited the murmurs of the Catholics ; till, called 
unwillingly to the discharge of a severe duty, he gave 
public evidence of his real indignation against the 
bisS^hemics which he had so long endured, by excom- 
*'' muti;icating Arius with his followers. 

This proceeding, obligatory as it was on a Christian 
Bishop, and ratified by the concunence of a provincial 
Council, and expedient even for the immediate in¬ 
terests of Christianity, had other Churches’^lbeen 
equally honest In their aSHegiance to the true 
hMui effect of increasing the influence of Ariu^ by 
him upon his fellow-Lucianists of the 
dfoceees of the East, and giving notorieQr to Me tiafie 
and tenets In £g3^t, indeed, he already been jiup-' 

* So£» !• I4« 
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ported b^the Meletiai^actaon ; which, in spite of its 
prOfe^idn of orthodo:^ continued in alHance vt^th 
him, through jealousy of the Church, even after he 
had fallen into heresy. But the countenance of these 
schismatics was of small consideration, compared with* 
the pov%rful aid fiankly tendered him, on his excom¬ 
munication, by the leading men in the ^rcat CatholiU'« 
coitimunities of Asia Minor and the j^ast. Csesarea 
was the first place to afford him a retreat from Alex¬ 
andrian orthodoxy, where he received a cordial 
reception from the learned Eusebius, Mltropolitan of 
Palestine; while Athanasius, Bishop of Ana2arbus in 
Cilicia, and others, did not h^itatc, by letters on his 
behalf, to declare their concurrence with him in the 
full extent of his heresy. Eusebius eyen declarecfthat 
Christ was not very or true God ; and his associate 
Athanasius asserted, that He was in the number of 
the hundred sheep of the parable, that is, one of the 
creatures of God. 

Yet, in spite of the countenance of these and other 
eminent men, Arius found it difficult to maintain his 
ground against the general indignation whieff his 
heresy excited. He was resolutely opposed by Philc#**' 
gonius, PatHarch of Antioch, and Macarius of Jerusa¬ 
lem ; who promptly answered the call made upon 
tfiw by Alexander, in his circulars addressed to the 
Churches. In the meanwhile Eusebius of 
the early fri^d of Arius, and the eccle¬ 
siastical advisor Constantia, the Emperor's sister, 
tieclared in bis favour; and offered him a refuge, 
be readily accepted, from the growing unpopu- 
which attended htni in Palestine. Supported 
by the pafroilage of so powerful a prelate, Ai^us was 
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ngw scarcely to be considered in the position of a 
schismatic or an outcast. H^^^sumed in ccmseque^ce 
a more calm and respectful demeanour towards Alex¬ 
ander ; imitated the courteoj^s language of his friend ; 
and in his Epistle, which was introduced into the 
foregoing Chapter, addresses his diocesan "^th stu- 
dious humility, and defers or appeals to previous 
statements made by Alexander himself on the'eioo- 
trine in dispute^. At this time also he seems to have 
corrected and completed'his system. George, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Laodicea, taught him an evasion for 
the orthodox test **effirod** by a reference to i Cor. 
xl 12, Astcrius, a sophist of Cappadocia, advocated 
the secondary sense of the word Logos as applied to 
Christ, with a rfference to such passages as Joel ii. 25; 
and, in order to explain away the force of the wopd 
** Only-begottcny' { maintained, that to 
Christ alone out of all creatures it had been given, 
to be fashioned under the immediate presence and 
perilous weight of the Divine Hand. Now too, as it 
appears, the title of “ True God ” was ascribed to Him 
by the heretical party; the '^^ofan alterable nature*^ was 
' withdrawn ; and an admission of His actual indefecti- 
bility substituted for it. The heresy being thus placed 
on a less exceptionable basis, the inftuence of Eusebius 
was exerted in Councils both in Bithynia and Patei^ne; 
in which Arius was acknowledged, and more urgent 
solicitations addressed to .^exander, with the view 
eif^ing his re-admiSsion into the Church. 

^ [Alacaftdei*s siding with Arius, was nothing mors than hts tfisdSUci* 
Ing the views of the Five Fathers, vide supr.pp. S02, aso % also A^penduc, 
No. s, As to the Arian evasions ^iob fiHtow, vids^ihtpr. pp* 

S16, 238, Ac.3 
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kect . 1 . 1 , the Nicene Council, 

This wi^ the history^ the controversy for the fiKt 
fouf os five years of its existence ; that is, till the era 
of the battle of Hadrianople (a,d. 323), by the issue 
of which Constantine, be^pming master of the Roman 
world, wa^ at liberty to turn his thq^pghts to the state 
of Chrisdanity in the Eastern Provinces qf the Empire. 
Fro^n this date It is connected with cwil history; a 
result natural, and indeed necessary under the existing 
circumstances, though it was the occasion of subject¬ 
ing Christianity to fresh persecutions, in p||ice of those 
which its nominal triumph had terminated. When a 
•henesy, condemned and excommunicated by one 
Church, was taken up by another, and independent 
Christian bodies thus stood in open opposition, notliing* 
was left to those who desired peace, to*say nothing of 
brikodoxy, but to bring the question under the notice 
of a General Council. But as a previous step, the 
leave of the civil power was plainly necessary for so 
public a display of that wide-spreading Association, 
of whidh the faith of the Gospel was the uniting and 
animating principle. Thus the Church could not 
meet together in one, without entering into a sort of 
negotiation with the powers that be ; •^hose jealousy 
it is the duty of Christians, both as individuals and as 
a body, if possible, to dispel. On the other hand, the 
Rom^ Emperor, as a professed disciple of the truth, 
was ^ course bound to p^tect its interests, and to 
afiTord every facility for its establishment in purity and 
efficacy. It was under these circumstances that the 
Kicene Council was convoked. 

a 

2. 

we must direct our view for a while to the 

R 
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dTiaracter and hrstory of Qojptantine. If^ is an un¬ 
grateful task to discuss the private opinions **attd 
motives of an Emperor who was the first to profess 
himself the Protector of th% Church, and to relieve it 
from the abject^and sufiering condition in which it 
had lain fer three centuries. Constantine is our 
benefactor; Inasmuch as we, who now live, ntjay be 
considered to have received the gift of Christianity by 
means of the increased ipfiuence which he g^ve to the 
Church. And, were it not that in conferring his ' 
benefaction he burdened it with the bequest of an 
heresy, which outlived his age by many centuries,Mand 
still exists in its effects in the divisions of the East, 
nothing would here be said, from mere grateful re¬ 
collection of 4 iim, by way of analyzing the state of 
mind in which he viewed the benefit which he iids 
conveyed to us. But his conduct, as it discovers 
itself in the subsequent history, natural as it was in 
his case, still has somewhat of a warning in it, which 
must not be neglected in after times. 

It is of course impossible accurately to describe the 
various feelings with which one in Constantine^s 
peculiar situ^ion wasi likely to regard Christianity; 
yet the joint effect of them all may be gathered fr<mi 
ills actual conduct, and the state of the civilised world 
at the time. He found his empire distract^ with 
civil and religious dissensions, which tended to the*^ 
dissolution of society; at a time too, when tl|e 
barians without were pressing upon it with a vigour; 
formidable in itself, but far more menacing in jconse* 
quence of the decay of the ancient spirit of Romfu 
He perceived the powers of its old polytheism, from* 
whatever causes exhausted; and a newly-risen ^i|o* 
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Sophy otid^svcui^g to resuscitate a mythol<%y 

wliic^^haici done its woi^, and now, like all things of 
earth, was fast returning to the dust from which it 
was taken. He heard thjgi same philosophy inculcating 
the principles of that more exalted a|id rehited religion, 
which a civilized age will always require; and he « 
witn^ed the same substantial teaching, as he would 
consider it, embodied in the precepts, and enforced by 
the energetic discipline, the pnion, and the example of 
the Christian Church. Here his thoughti would rest, 
as in a natural solution of the investigation to which 
* thtf state of his empire gave rise; and, without know¬ 
ing enough of the internal characters of Christianity 
to care to instruct himself in them, he would discern,* 
on the face of it, a doctrine more real than that of 
^philosophy, and a rule of life more severe and ener¬ 
getic even than that of the old Republic. The Gospel 
seemed to be the fit instrument of a civil reformation 5, 
being but a new form of the old wisdom, which had 
existed in the world at large from the beginning. 
Revering, nay, in one sense, honestly submitting to its 
faith, still he acknowledged it rather as a school than 
joined it as a polity ; and by refraining^om the sacra¬ 
ment of baptism till his last illness, he acted in the 
spkit of men of the world in every age, who dislike to 
themselves to engagements which they still 
intetM to fulfil, and to despend from the position of 
jiadges t^ that of disciples of the truth 

Cmicord is so eminently the perfection of the Chris- 
tian temper^ conduct, and discipline, and it had been 
wonderfully exemplified in the previous history of 

* Gibbon, Hist. ch. xx. 

^ Vide bis speedi, Eas(d>. Vit. Const, ir. 6ai 

^ 2 
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tfib Church, that it was almost U0avol4able in a 
heathen soldier and statesman to regard it as the sole 
precept of the Goepel. It required a fai' more refined 
moral perception, to detect and to approve the prin¬ 
ciple on which this^ internal peace is grounded in 
Scripture; t» submit to the dictation of truth, as such, 
as a primary authority in matters of politica} and 
private conduct; to understand how belief in a certain 
creed was a condition of .Divine favour, how the social 
union was intended to result from an unity of opinions, 
the love of man to spring from the love of God, and 
zeal to be prior in the succession of Christian graces* 
to benevolence. It had been predicted by Him, who 
* came to oflfer peace to the world, that, in matter of 
fact, that gift Vrould be changed into the sword of 
discord ; mankind being offended by the doctrine, 
more than they were won over by the amiableness, of 
Christianity. But He alone was able thus to discern 
through what a succession of difficulties Divine truth 
advances to its final victory ; shallow minds anticipate 
the end apart from the course which leads to it. 
Especially thfy who receive scarcely more of His 
teaching than the instinct of civilization recognizes 
(and Constantine must, on the whole, be classed 
among such), view the religious dissensions of the 
Church as simply evil, and (as they would fain^roveV 
contrary to His own precepts; whereas in fact they*" 
but the history of truth in its first stage of trial, 
-‘liffien it aims at being ** pure,” before it is ^peaceable" 
anS are reprehensible only so far as baser passions 
mix themselves with that true loyalty towards 
which desires His glory in the first plac^ and only ia ^ 
the second place, the tranquillity and good order of 
society. ' - 
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The Edict oJ^^ifan (a.d* 313) was ai^ng the first 
effects of||ponstaiitinc*s anxiety to restore fellow^p 
ofifeeiing to the members of his distracted enipire, 
Ih it an absolute toleration was given by him and his 
colleague Eicinius, to the Christians and all other 
persuasions, to follow the form of i^orship which each 
had adopted for himself; and if was grated with the 
professed view of consulting for the peace of their ^ 
people. 

A year did not elapse from the date of this Edict, 
when Constantine found it necessary to support it by 
severe repressive measures against the Donatists of 
* Africa, though their offences were scarcely of a civil 
nature. Their schism bad originated in the disap¬ 
pointed ambition of two presbyters ; who fomented 
an opposition to Caecilian, illegally ejevated, as they 
"pretended, to the episcopate of Carthage. Growing 
into a sect, they appealed to Constantine, who referred 
their cause to the arbitration of successive Councils. 
These pronounced in favour of Csecilian; and, on 
Constantine's reviewing and confirming their sentence, 
the defeated party assailed him with intemperate 
complaints, accused Hosius, his adviser, of partiality 
in the decision, stirred up the magistrates against ^the 
Catholic Church, and endeavoured tp^ deprive it of its 
places of worship. Constantine in consequence took 
ppsj|gssion of their churches, banished their seditious 
bishops, and put some of^ them to death. A love of 
truth Is not irreconcilable either with an unlimited 
tolefatlon, or an exclusive patronage of a selected 
religion ; but to endure or discountenance error, ac¬ 
cording as it is, or is not, represented in an inde¬ 
pendent system and existing authority, to spare 
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the pagans ;|itd to tyrannize ove^ schlsmAtic 5 > is 
ths conduct of one who subjected religious^ principle 
to expediency, and aimed at peace, as a supreme 
good, by forcible measures where it was possible, 
otherwise by conciliation. 

It must be obseijfved, moreover, that subsequently to 
^ the celebrate^ vision of the Labarum (A.D. 312), he 
publicly invoked the Deity as one and the same in all 
forms of worship ; and at a later period (A.D. 331), he 
promulgated simultaneous edicts for the observance 
of Sunday, and the due consultation of the aruspices^. 
On the other hand, as in the Edict of Milan, so in 
his Letters and Edicts connected with the Arian con¬ 
troversy, the same reference is made to external peace 
andrgood order, as the chief object towards which his 
thoughts were directed. The sihne desire of tran¬ 
quillity led him to summon to the Nicene Council 
the Novatian Bishop Acesius, as well as the orthodox 
prelates. At a later period still when he extended a 
more open countenance to the Church as an institution, 
the same principle discovers itself in his conduct as 
actuated him in his measures against the Donatists. 
In proportion as he recognizes the Catholic body, he 
drops his toleration of the sectaries. He prohibited 
the conventicles of the Valentinians, Montanists, and 
other heretics ; who, at his bidding, joined the Church 
in such numbers (many of them, says Eus^tus, 
“ through fear of the Imperial threat, with hypocritical- 
minds that at length both heresy and sch^n 
might be said to disappear from the face of society. 


7 Gjibbon, ibid. 

* Eoseb. Vk. CoAst. Hi. 66. \vw h IxicXi^ta • 

pAw al/MTiUc^. Cyril. Catech. xv, 4.] 
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, Naw let us ob90fv«|i his conduct m the Ariaa con¬ 
troversy^, 

B^oi^btldlbs it was a’ g^evous disappointment to*a 
generous and laige-minded prince* to discover that 
the Church itself* from which he had looked for the 
consolidation of his empire* was convulsed by dis¬ 
sensions •such as were unknown sdnid the heartless 
wranglings of Pagan philosophy. The’disturbances 
caused by the Donatists* which his acqufsition of Italy 
(A.D. 31a) had opened upon his vieAv, extended from 
the borders of the Aiexan<lrian patriarchate to the 
ocean. The conquest of the East (A.D. 323) did but 
• enlarge his prospect of the distractions of Christen¬ 
dom. The patriarchate just mentioned had lately 
been visited by a deplorable heresy, which having run 
its course through *|he chief parts of Egypt, Lybia,* 
•and Cyrenaica, had attacked Palestine* and S5nria, and 
spread thence into the dioceses«of Asia Minor and 
the Lydian Proconsulate. 

Constantine was informed of the growing schism at 
Nicomedia* and at once addressed a letter to Alex¬ 
ander and Arius jointly ^; a reference to which will 
enable the reader to verify for himself the account 
above given of the nature of the Egipcror’s Chris- 
tianify. He professes therein two motives as impel¬ 
ling him in his public conduct; the desire of 
effecting the reception, throughout his dominions, of 
sc^iR^ one definite and complete form of religious 
woi^ip; next* that of settling and invigorating the 
iustitutiohs of the empire. ^Desirous of securing an 
df sentim'ent among all the believers in the Deity* 
hie fiist directed his attention to the religious dissen- 

• £afi^. \ itp Const, fi. € *7** 
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sions of Africa, which he had hoped> with the aid of 
t^e Orientaf^Christians, to terminate. Bijt,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ glorious and Divine Providence I how ^atSally 
were my ears, or rather my heart, wounded, by the 
report of a rising schism among you, far more acri¬ 
monious than the African dissensions.... On investi¬ 
gation, 1 find that' the reason for this qHiarrel is 
insignificant^§nd worthless. . . . As I understand it, 
you, Alexander, were asking the separate opinions of 
your clergy on some passage of your law, or rather 
were inquiring about sohie idle question, when you, 
Arius, inconsiderately committed yourself to state¬ 
ments which should either never have come into your' 
mind, or have been at once repressed. On this a 
.difference ensued, Christian intercourse was sus¬ 
pended, the ^cred flock was^ divided into two, 
breaking the harmonious unity of the common body. 
.... Listen to the*^ advice of me, your fellow-ser¬ 
vant :^neither ask nor answer questions which are 
not upon any injunction of your law, but from the 
altercation of barren leisure; at best keep them to 
yourselves, and do not publish them. . . . Your con¬ 
tention is not about any capital commandment of 
your law ; neither of you is introducing any novel 
scheme of divine worship; you are of one and the 
same way of thinking, so that it is in your power to 
unite in one communion. Even the philosophei^caii 
agree together, one and ^1, in one dogma, though 
di^ering in particul^, ... Is it righ^for brothers to, 
oppose brothers, for the sake of trifles? , . . 
conduct might be expected from the multitude, or 
from the recklessness of boyhood; but is little m 
keeping with your sacred profession, and with your 
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personal wisdom.*' Such is the substance of his 
letter, which, written on an imperfect Imowledge pf 
lhe<a9ts the case, and with somewhat of the preju¬ 
dices of Eclectic liberalism, was inapplicable, even 
where abstractedly true ; his fault lying in his suppos¬ 
ing, tibat an individual like himself, who had not even 
received •the grace of baptisnf, could discriminate 
between great and little questions in He ^ 

conefudes with the following words, which show the 
amiablcness and sincerity of a mind in a measure 
awakened from the darkness of heathenism, though 
they betray the affectation of the rhetorician : “ Give 
•me^ back my days of calm, my nights of security; 
that I may experience henceforth the comfort of the 
clear light, and the cheerfulness of tranquilljty. • 
Otherwise, 1 shall sijpi and be dissolved in tears.. . So 
^reat is my grief, that I put off my journey to the 
East on the news of your dissension.. ,. Open for me 
that path towards you, which your contentions have 
closed up. Let me see you and all other cities in 
happiness ; that I may offer due thanksgivings to 
God above, for the unanimity and free intercourse 
which is seen among you.” 

This letter was conveyed to the Alexandrian 
Church by Hosius, who was appointed by the 
Emperor to mediate between the contending parties. 
A ^uncil was called, in which some minor irregu¬ 
larities were arranged, bu^ nothing settled on the 
main question 4^ dispute. Ho^us returned to his 
master to report an unsuccessful mission, and to 
adv^, as the sole measure which remained to be 
^adopted, the calling of a General Council, in which 
the Catholic doctrine might be formally declared. 
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and a judgment promulgated as to the basis upon 
wjiich comihuhion with the Church was hence^rth 
to be determined. Constantine assented; and^ dis* 
covering that the ecclesiastical authorities w^e 
earnest in condemning the tenets of Arius, as being 
an audacious innovation on the received creed, he 
suddenly adopted^ a new line of conduct towards the 
' heresy; and'ip a Letter which he addressed to Arius, 
professes himself a zealous advocate of Christian 
truth, ventures to expound it, and attacks Arius with 
a vehemence which can only be imputed to his im^ 
patience in finding that any individual had presumed 
to disturb the peace of the community. It is rema^rk- 
able, as showing his utter ignorance of doctrines, 
.which were never intended for discussion among the 
un^aptized heathen, or the secularized Christian, that, 
in spite of this bold avowal of the orthodox faith in 
detail, yet shortly after he explained to Eusebius one 
of the Nicene declarations in a sense which even 
Arius would scarcely have allowed, expressed as it is 
almost after the manner of Paulus *. 

3 - 

The first Ecumenical Council met at Nicasa In 
Bithynia, in the summer of A.I>. 325. It was attended 
by about 3CK> Bishops, chiefly from the eastern pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, besides a multitude of priests, 
deacons, and other functionaries of the CllKrch. ^ 
Hosius, one of the most toiinent m^ of an age of 
' saints, was presidefft. The Fatherswho took the 
principal share in its proceedings were Alexander 
Alexandria, attended by his deacon Athanasius^ then 


^ Theod. HUt. t. la. 
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* about 27 years xA age, and soon afterward^ his successor 
in the see ;^£u9tathius, patriarch of Antfo^ Macarius 
of Jerusalem, Caecilian of Carthage, the object of the 
hostility of the Donatists, Leontius of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, and Marcellus of Ancyra, whose name 
was aftemards unhappily notoi*iou| in the Church. 
The number of Arian Bishops ik variougjy stated at 
13, iTp or 22 ; the most conspicuous of these being the 
well-known prelates of Nicomedia and Caesarea, both 
of whom bore the name of Eusebius. 

The discussions of the Council commenced in the 
middle of June, and were at first private. Arius was 
^ntrt>duced and examined ; and confessed his im¬ 
pieties with a plainness and vehemence far more 
respectable than the hypocrisy which was the charj^c- • 
teristic of his party, and ultimately* was adopted 
5 y himself. Then followed his disputation with 
Athanasius who afteiw^ards engaged the Arian 

• p*Il lb chfBcult,” say the Notts, Ath Tr. ^ol. ii. p 17, ‘‘to gam a 
clear idea of the character of Anus. Athanasius speaks <ts if hts 1 haha 
was but^m keeping with his life, calling him *the Soladean Aims,’ while 
Constantine, Alexander, and Epiphanms give us a contrary view of him, 
still didbnng cme from the ochci. Constantine, indeed, is not coiiBistent 
With himself; hrst be cries nut to him (as if with Athanasius), 'Anus, 
Arius, at least let the society of Venus keep you bsmk,* then ' Look, look 
all men •. bow his veins and flesh are possessed wfth poison, and are in 
a fdirment severe pam; how hts whole body is wasted, and ts all 
widloed sad and pale and shaking, and all that is miserable and 
» featfufll^^afnaciaced. How hateful to see, and how filthy is his mass of 
haiir, hpw he is half dead all over, with failing eyes and bloodless counte- 
aanns, mrnr hrjijpk; ^ fhat, ail these t^jngs combining m him at 
ohCB^ madness, and ibUy, from the comnuance of the complaint, 

have sDfiade liiee wild and savage. But, not havmg any sense of the bad 
pjiighshe is in, he cries out, lam transported with delight, suid 1 leap 
i»a^ Ibr joy^ and 1 fly; ” and again, with boyish impetuosity, "Be it 
* so,’* hbisya, ** we are lose.**Hardum. Cone. t. i. p. 457. St. Aienan- 
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Eusebius of IJiconiedia, Mans, and Theognis. The * 
unfortunate Marcellus also distinguished himself in 
the defence of the Catholic doctrine. 

Reference has been already made to Gibbon’s 
representation \ that the Fathers of the Council were 
in doubt for a 4:imf, how to discriminate^ between 
their own doctrine and the heresy; but tne discus^ 
sions of the foregoing Chapter contain sui]ficient 
evidence, that they had rather to .reconcile themselves 
to the adoption of a formula which expedience sug¬ 
gested, and to the use of it as a test, than to discover 
a means of ejecting or subduing their opponents. In 
the very beginning of the controversy, Eusebiu& 0/ 
Nicomedia had declared, that he would not admit the 
' 'from the substance ” as an attribute of our Lord \ 

A letter containing a similar avowal was read in the 
Council, and made clear to its members the objects 
for which they had met; viz. to ascertain the char¬ 
acter and tendency of the heresy; to raise a protest 
and defence against it; lastly, for that purpose, to 

der speaks of Arias’s melancholy' temperament. Epiphanius’s aoeount 
of him is as follows: From elation of mind this old man swerved from 
the truth. He was in stature very tail, downcast in visage, with man¬ 
ners like a wily serpent, captivating to every guileless heart by tfiat same 
crafty bearing. For, ever habited in cloke and vest, he was pkAsant of 
address, ever persuading souls and flattering,” drc. H$Br. 69, 3. Arius is 
here said to be tall; Athanasius, unless Julian’s description of him is but 
deeiamation, was short, dvOpwruTKcg not 

even a man, but a common little fe^w'*)* Sp* St, However, Gregory ^ 
Kacianzen, who had never seen him, speaks of hins|||||s ”high in prowess, 
andjmmble in spirit, mild,' meek, full of sympaih^^leasant in speech, 
more pleasant in manners, at^elical in jberson, more angdioal in mind, 
serene in his rebukes, inawnctive in his pmises,” &c. Orac. a i* H*] 

* [Supr. p. 334.] 

* Theod. Hist. i. 6. [Vide Ath. Tr. vol. ii. p. 


i 
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overcome ^heir own reluctance to tKe formal and 
unadthoritative adoption of a word, in explanatidh 
of the true doctrine, which was not found in Scripture, 
had actually been perverted in the previous century 
to an heretical meaning, and was in consequence 
forbiddeif by the Antiochene Coifhcil which con¬ 
demned Paulus. • 

The Arian party, on the other hand, anxious to 
avoid a test, which they themselves had suggested, 
presented a Creed of their own, drawn up by Eusebius 
of Caesarea. In it, though the expression “ of the 
* substance ” or consubstantial ” was emitted, every 
term of honour and dignity, short of this, was be¬ 
stowed therein upon the Son of God; who was des¬ 
ignated as the Logos of God, God of God, LighPof* 
•Light, Life of Life, the Only-begotten*Son, the First¬ 
born of the whole creation, of the Father before all 
worlds, and the Instrument of creating them. The 
Three Persons were confessed to be in real hypostasis 
or subsistence (in opposition to SabelHanism), and to 
be truly Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The Catho¬ 
lics saw very clearly, that concessions of this kind on 
the part of the Arlans did not conceal the real question 
in dispute. Orthodox as were the terms employed 
by them, naturally and satisfactorily as they would 
ha^(2^ answered the purposes of a test, had the existing 
questions never been agitated, and consistent as they 
were with cerfeyn producilSle statements of the Antc- 
Kicene writd^ they were irrelevant at a time when 
evasions had been found for them all, and triumph¬ 
antly proclaimed. The plain question was, whether 
Our Lord was God in as full a sense as the Father, 
though not to be viewed as separable from Him ; or 
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whether, as the sole alternative, He was ^ creature; 
fhat is, whether He was literally of, and in, th 4 s one 
Indivisible Essence which we adore as God, consub> 
stantial with God,” or of a substance which had a 
beginning. The Arians said that He was a creature, 
the Catholics that He was very God; and all the 
subtleties df the most fertile ingenuity could not alter, 
and could but hide, this fundamental difference. A 
specimen of the Arian argumentation at the Council 
has already been given on the testimony of Athana- 
si us ; happily it was not successful. A form of creed 
was drawn up by Ho&ius, containing the discrimina¬ 
ting terms of orthodoxy 5 ; and anathemas were added 
against all who maintained the heretical formulae. 
Alius and his immediate followers being mentioned 
by name. In* order to prevent misapprehension of 
the sense in which the test was used, explanations 
accompanied it. Thus ca^-efully defined, it was offered 
for subscription to the members of the Council; who 
in consequence bound themselves to excommunicate 
from their respective bodies all who actually obtruded 
upon the Church the unscriptural and novel positions 
of Arius. As to the laity, they were not required to 
subscribe any test as the condition of communion; 
though they were of course exposed to the operation 
of the anathema, in case they ventured on positive 
innovations on the rule of faith. a 

While the Council took’ this clear temperater 

* 4,Ttt^»ce has not been done here to the ground tradition, on #hTc^ 
the Fathers specially took their stand. For example, ** Whoe^ Jseard 
stidh doctrine ? says Athanasius s ** whence, from whotn did th^^^n ifti 
Who thus expounded to them when they were at school ? *' Oral. i. f ^ 

Is it not enoO(^ to distract a man, and to make him stop liit cars? 
f 35. Vide Ath. Tr. v6L ii. pp. 247—253, 311.3 
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view oflts^uties, Condtantine acted a part altpgethfr 
conliatent widi his own previous sentiments, and 
praiseworthy under the circumstances of his defective 
knowledge. He had followed the proceedings of the 
assembled prelates with interest, ayd had neglected 
no oppoitunity of impressing upSn them the supreme 
importance of securing the peace of the^Church. On ^ 
the opening of the Council, he had set the example 
of conciliation, by burning publicly, without reading, 
certain charges which had *been presented to him 
against some of its members; a noble act, as conveying 
*a lasson to all present to repress every private feeling, 
and to deliberate for the well-being of the Church 
Catholic to the end of time. Such was his behavi<jur, • 
while the question in controversy wajj still pending; 
1 >ut when the decision was once announced, his tone 
altered, and what had b^n a recommendation of 
caution, at once became an injunction to confonn. 
Opposition to the sentence of the Church was con¬ 
sidered as disobedience to the civil authority ; the 
prospect of banishment was proposed as the alterna¬ 
tive of subscription; and it was not long before seven 
of the thirteen dissentient Bishops submitted to the 
pr^^ssure of the occasion, and accepted the creed with* 
tts^miathemas as articles of peace 
Indeed the position in which Eusebius of Nico- 
mema had placed their cau^, rendered it difficult for 
them OQn8iste|Mv to refuse subscription. The violence, 
with whkh ifnus originally assailed the Catholics, 
had been succeeded by an affected earnestness for 
and uncord, so soon as his favour at Court 
allowed him to dispense with the low popularity by 
^)^h he rose into notice. The insignificancy of 
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t%e points in dispute which had lately be^ the very 
ground of complaint with him and his party <against 
the particular Church which condemned him, became 
an argument for their yielding, when the other 
Churches of Chi;^tendom confirmed the sentence of 
the Alexandrian. It is said, that some of ^em sub¬ 
stituted the '{liomoeusion *’ (^Hike in substance ''for the 
**komousion** (“one in substance") in the confessions 
which they presented to the Council; but it is unsafe 
to trust the Anomcean I^hilostorgius, on whose autho¬ 
rity the report rests 6 in a charge against the Busebian 
party, and perhaps after all he merely means, ^hat 
they explained the latter by the former as an excuse 
' for their own recantation. The six, who remained 
unpersuaded, had founded an objection, which the 
explanations set forth by the Council had gone to 
obviate, on the alleged m|Ltcrialism of the word which 
had been selected as the test. At length four of them 
gave way ; and the other two, Eusebius of Nicomedia 
and another, withdrawing their opposition to the 
“homoiision" only refused to sign the cox&demnation 
of Arius. These, however, were at length released 
from their difficulty, by the submission of the here- 
siarch himself; who was pardoned on the understand¬ 
ing, that he never returned to the Church, which had 
suffered so much from his intrigues. There is^ how¬ 
ever, some difficulty ir^ this part of the history. 
Eusebius shortly afterwaids suffere^^a temporary 
dxile, on a detection of his former practices with 
Licittius to the injury of Constantine; and Adus, 
apparently involved in his ruin, was banished With 
his followers into Illyria. 

* Pliilost. i, 9. 
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SECTION 11. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE NICENE COUNCIU 

i^RQM the time that the Eusebxans consented to sub¬ 
scribe the Homousion in accordance with the wishes 
of a heathen prince, they became nothing better than 
a political party. They soon learned, indeed, to cUll 
themselves Homoeusians, or believers in the ** like ” 
substance (/lammtswn,) as if they still held the peculi¬ 
arities of a religious creed; but in truth it is an abuse 
of language to say that they had any definite belief at 
all. For this reason, the account of the Homoeusian 
or Semi-Arlan doctrine shall be postponed, till such 
time as we fall in with individuals whom wc may 
believe to be serious in their professions, and to act 
under the influence of religious convictions however 
erroneous. Here the Eusebians must be described as 
a secular faction, which is the true character of them 
»in the histoiy in which they bear a part. 

Strictly speaking, the Christian Church, as being a 
visible society,^’is necessarily a political power or 
party. It may be a party triumphant, or a parly 
under persecution; but a party it always must be, 
prior in existence to the civil institutions with which 
it is surrounded, and from its latent divinity formi- 
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dii,ble and influential, even to the end of time. The 
grant of permanency was made in the beg'innipgf not 
to the mere doctrine of the Gospel, but to the Associ¬ 
ation itself built upon the doctrine * ; in prediction, 
not only of the indestructibility of Christianity, but of 
the mediurn also through which it was to be mani¬ 
fested to the eWorld. Thus the Ecclesiastical Body is 
a divinely-appointed means, towards realizing the 
great evangelical blessings. Christians depart from 
their duty, or become in an offensive sense political, 
not when they act as members of one community, but 
when they do so for temporal ends or in an illf^gal 
manner ; not when they assume the attitude of a 
p^rty, but when they split into many. If the primitive 
believers did pot interfere with the acts of the civil 
government, it was merely because they had no civil 
rights enabling them legally to do so. But where 
they have rights, the case is different *; and the 
existence of a secular spirit is to be ascertained, not 
by their using these, but their using them for ends 
short of the ends for which they were given. Doubt¬ 
less in criticizing the mode of their exercising them in 
a particular case, differences of opinion may fairly 
exist; but the principle itself, the duty of using tlicir 
civil rights in the service of religion, is clear j and 
since there is a popular misconception, that Christians, 
and especially the Clergy^ as such, have no concSti in 
temporal affairs, it is expedient to take every oppor¬ 
tunity of formally denying the position, and demanding 
proof of it In truth, the Church was framed for the 
express purpose of interfering, or (as irreligious men 
will say) meddling with the world. It is the plain . 

* Matt. xvi. ? Acts avi. a?—ito. 
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duty of its members, not only to associate intemayy, 
but^al^o tbdevelope that internal union in an external 
warfare with the spirit of evil, whether in Kings' 
courts or among the mixed multitude ; and, if they 
can do nothing else, at least they can suffer for the 
truth, aild remind men of it, by^nflfctin^on them the 
task of persecution, • * 

I. 

These principles being assumed, it is easy to enter 
into the relative positions of the Catholics and Arians 
• at the era under consideration. As to the Arians, it 
is a matter of fact, that Arius and his friends com¬ 
menced their career with the deliberate commission of* 
disorderly and schismatical acts ; and it is a clear 
•inference from their subsequent proceedings, that they 
did so for private ends. For both reasons, then, they 
were a mere political faction, usurping the name of 
religion ; and, as such, essentially anti-christian. The 
question here is not whether their doctrine was right 
or wrong ; but, whether they did not make it a 
secondary object of their exertions, an instrument 
towards attaining ends which they valued above it. 
Now it will be found, that the party was prior to the 
creed. They grafted their heresy on the schism of 
the J^eletians, who continued to support them after 
► thej^ad published it; andjthey readily abandoned it, 
when their secular interests required the sacrifice. At 
the Council of Nicaea, they began by maintaining an 
erroneous doctrine ; they ended by concessions which 
implied the further heresy that points of faith are of 
' no importance; and, if they were odious when they 
blasphemed the tnitli, they were still more odious 
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when they confessed it. It was the very principle of 
Eclecticism to make light of differences^ in b^Uef; 
while it was involved in the primary notion of a 
Revelation that these differences were of importance, 
and it was taught with plainness in the Gospel, that 
to join with those who denied the right faith was a 
sin. 

This adoption, however, on the part of the Eusc- 
bians, of the dreams of Pagan philosophy, served in 
some sort as a recommendation of them to a prince 
who, both from education and from knowledge of the 
world, was especially tempted to consider all truth as 
a theory which was not realized in a present tangible 
form. Accordingly, when once they had rid them¬ 
selves of the mortification caused by their forced 
subscription, they had the satisfaction of finding 
themselves the most powerful party in the Church, 
as being the representative and organ of the Em¬ 
peror’s sentiments. They then at once changed places 
with the Catholics ; who sustained a double defeat, 
both in the continued power of those whom they had 
hoped to exclude from the Church, and again, in the 
invidiousness of their own unrelenting suspicion and 
dislike of men, who had seemed by subscription to 
satisfy all reasonable doubt respecting their ordio- 
doxy. 

The Arian party was fortunate, moreover,^ its^ 
leaders ; one the most dexterous politician, the other 
the most accomplished theologian of tlie age. Euse¬ 
bius of Nicomedia was a Lucianist, the fellow-disciple 
of Arius. He was originally Bishop of Berytus, in 
Phoenicia; but, having gained the confidence of Con- ^ 
stantia, sister to Constantine, and wife to Licinius, he 
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was by her influence translated to Nicomedia> where 
the^ Eastern Court then resided. Here he secrefiy 
engaged in the cause of Licinius against his rival, 
and is even reported to have been indifferent to the 
security of the Christians during the pereecution which 
followedi; a charge which certa4nl3^erives some con¬ 
firmation from Alexander’s circular epMe, in which^ 
the Arians are accused of directing thetriolence of the 
civil power against the orthodox of Alexandria. On 
the ruin of Licinius, he was screened by Constantia 
from the resentment of the conqueror ; and, being 
^ recommended by his polished manners and shrewd 
and persuasive talent, he soon contrived to gain an 
influence over the mind of Constantine himself. From 
the time that Arius had recourse to him on his flight* 
^from Palestine, he is to be accounted the real head of 
the heretical party; and his influence is quickly 
discernible in the change which ensued in its language 
and conduct. While a courteous tone was assumed 
towards the defenders of the orthodox doctrine, the 
subtleties of dialectics, in which the sect excelled, 
were used, n,ot in attacking, but in deceiving its oppo¬ 
nents, in making unbelief plausible, and obliterating 
the distinctive marks of the true creed. It must not 
be forgotten that it was from Nicomedia, the see of 
Eusebius, that Constantine wrote his epistle to Alex- 
andiMT and Arius. 

In supporting Arianisnr in its new direction, the 
other Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, was of singular 
service. This distinguished writer, to whom the Chris¬ 
tian world has so great a debt at the present day, 

> though not characterized by the unprincipled ambition 
of bis namesake, is unhappily connected in history 
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with the Arian party. He seems to have had the 
faults and the virtues of the mere man of letters: 
Strongly excited neither to good nor to evJi, and 
careless at once of the cause of truth and the prizes of 
secular greatness, in comparison of the comforts and 
decencies of literar)^ ease. His first master was 
^ Dorotheus Antioch 3; afterwards he became a 
pupil of the St:hool of Caesarea, which seems to have 
been his birth-place, and where Origen had taught. 
Here he studied the works of that great master, and 
the other writers of the Alexandrian school. It does 
not appear when he first began to arianize. At 
Caesarea he is celebrated as the friend of the Orthodox 
Pamphilus, afterwards martyred, whom he assisted in 
his* defence of Origen, in answer to the charges of 
heterodoxj^'-thefi in circulation against him. The first 
book of this work is still extant in the Latin trans¬ 
lation of Ruffinus, and its statements of the Catholic 
doctrines are altogether explicit and accurate. In 
his own writings, numerous as they are, there is very 
little which fixes on Eusebius any charge, beyond that 
of an attachment to the Platonic phraseology. Had 
he not connected himself with the Arian party, it 
would have been unjust to have suspected him of 
heresy. But his acts are his confession. He openly 
sided with those whose blasphemies a true Christian 
would have abhorred ; and he sanctioned and ^btfiTed 
their deeds of violence and^njustice perpetrated on the 
Catholics. 

^ut it is a different reason which has led to the 
mention of Eusebius in this connection. The grave 
accusation under which he lies, is not that of arian* ^ 


* Danz. de £i». Cassar* ai. 
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* i2mg> but of corrupting the simplicity of the Gospel 
with an ^clectic spirit. While he held out tli^c 
ambiguous language of the schools as a refuge* and 
the Alexandrian imitation of it as an argument* 
against the pursuit of the orthodox* his conduct gave 
countenance to the secular maxim* ]|hat difference in 
creeds is a matter of inferior moment, and that* pro¬ 
vided^ we confess as far as the very term% oi* Scripture, 
we may speculate as philosophers, and live as the 
world A more dangerous adviser Constantine could 
^ hardly have selected, than a feian thus variously gifted, 
thus exalted in the Church* thus disposed towards the 
Very errors against which he required especially to be 
guarded. The remark has been made that* through¬ 
out his Ecclesiastical History no instance occurs of, 
his expressing abhorrence of the ^pejstitions of 
p£^anism* and that his custom is either to praise, or 
not to blame* such heretical writers as fall under his 
notice 5. 

Nor must the influence of the Court pass unnoticed, 
in recounting the means by which Arianism secured a 
hold over the mind of the Emperor. Constanlia, his 
favourite sister, was the original patroness of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia; and thus a princess* whose name 
would otherwise be dignified by her misfortunes*^ is 

In this association of the Eoseblan with the Eclectic teniper, it must 
s not ^^brgotten* that Julian the Apostate was the pupil of Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, his kinsman; ^at he tqfdt part with the Arians against the 
Catholics; and that* in one cf his extant epistles* he speaks in praise of 
the WRtings of an Arian Bishop, George of Laodicea. Vide Weisman* 
see. \v* 35. § xs. 

^ Kestner de Euseb. Aoctor. prolegom. { r 7. Vet it must be eonfessed* 
Im Is sttoaatgljr opposed to yoi^cta in all its forms ; i. e ^ being un- 
vtwrthj a philosopher. 
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known to Christians of later times only as a principal 
instrument of the success of heresy. Wrought upon 
by a presbyter, a creature of the bishop's, who was in 
her confidence, she summoned Constantine to her 
bed-side in her last illness, begged him, as her parting 
request, to extecid ,his favour to the Arians, and 
especially commended to his regard the presbyter 
himself, who had stimulated her to this experiment on 
the feelings of a brother. The hangers-on of the 
Imperial Court imitated her in her preference for the 
polite and smooth demeanour of the Eusebian pre¬ 
lates, which was advantageously contrasted to the 
stern simplicity of the Catholics. The eunuchs and 
slaves of the palace (strange to say) embraced the 
' tenets of Arianism ; and all the most light minded 
and frivolous mankind allowed themselves to 
pervert the solemn subject in controversy into matter 
for fashionable conversation or literary amusement. 

The arts of flattery completed the triumph of the 
heretical party. So many are the temptations to 
which monarchs are exposed of forgetting that they 
are men, that it is obviously the duty of the Episcopal 
Order to remind them that there is a visible Power in 
the world, divinely founded and protected, superior to 
their own. But Eusebius places himself at the feet 
of a heathen; and forgetful of his own ordination- 
grace, allows the Emperor to style himself “ the biltiop 
of Paganism,” and ** the psedestined Apostle of virtue 
to all men The shrine of the Church was thro'wii 
open to his inspection ; and, contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity, its mysteries were officiously explained 
to one who was not yet even a candidate for baptism. ^ 

* Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 58* iv. 24. Virle also, i. 4. 24. 
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The restoration and erection of Churches, which is the 
hoqpurablfe distinction of his reign, assimilated him, 
in the*minds of his courtiers, to the Divine Founder 
and Priest of the invisible temple ; and the magni¬ 
ficence, which soothed the vanity of a monarch, seemed 
in its charitable uses almost a substitute for personal 
religion 2^. 


While events thus gradually worked for the secular 
advancement of the heretical party, the Catholics 
^ were allotted gratifications and anxieties of a higher 
character. The proceedings of the Council had de¬ 
tected the paucity of the Arians among the Rulers of 
the Church ; which had been the more clearly asaer-* 
^tained, inasmuch as no temporal interests had operated 
to gain for the orthodox cause that vast preponderance 
of advocates which it had actually obtained. More¬ 
over, it had confirmed by the combined evidence of 
the universal Church, the argument from Scripture 
and local tradition, which each separate Christian 
community already possessed. And there was a 
satisfaction in having found a formula adequate to the 
preservation of the all-important article in controversy 
in all its purity. On the other hand,’in spite of these 
immediate causes of congratulation, the fortunes of 
the^K^hurch were clouded in prospect, by the Em- 
pel*or*s adoption of its Cseed as a formula of peace, 
not of belief, and by the ready subscription of the 
unprincipled faction, which had previously objected to 
it. This immediate failure, which not unfrequently 
attends beneficial measures in their commencement, 


^ Ibid. iv. 2a, and alibi. Vide Gibbon, c 1 i. xx. 
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issued, as has been said, in the temporary triumph of 
the Arians. The disease, which had call^ for the 
Council, instead of being expelled from the sysCem, 
was thrown back upon the Church, and for a tune 
afhicted it 8 ; nor was it cast out, except by the 
persevering fastit^ and prayer, the labours ^and suf¬ 
ferings, of ^e oppressed believers. Meanwhile, the 
‘ Catholic prelates could but retire from the Court 
party, and carefully watch its movements ; and, in 
consequence, incurred the reproach and the penalty 
of being ** troublers of Israel.” This may be illustrated 
from the subsequent history of Arius himself, with 
which this Chapter shall close. 

It is doubtful, whether or not Arius was persuaded 
<to ,sign the symbol at the Nicene Council; but at 
least he prqfess^d to receive it about five years after¬ 
wards. At this time Eusebius of Nicomedia had 
been restored to the favour of Constantine ; who, on 
the other hand, influenced by his sister, had become 
less zealous in his adherence to the orthodox side of 
the controversy. An attempt was made by the 
friends of Arius to effect his re-admission into the 
Church at Alexandria. The great Athanasius was at 
this time Primate of Egypt; and in his instance the 
question was tried, whether or not the Church would 
adopt the secular principles, to which the Arians were 
willing to subject it, and would albandon its faitJii as 
the condition of present peace and prosperity. He 
was already known as the counsellor of Alexander in 
the previous controversy; yet, Eusebius did not at 
once give up the hope of gaining him over, a hope 
which was strengthened by his recent triumph over 


1* 
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*the orthodox prelates of Antioch, Gaza, and Hadrian- 
ople, whoxa he had found means to deprive of their 
see^^o i:nake way for Arians. Failing in his attempt 
at conciliation, he pursued the policy which might 
have been anticipated, and accused the Bishop of 
Alexandria of a youthful rashness, and an obstinate 
contentious spirit, incompatible with the gjpod under-* 
stancyng which ought to subsist among Christians. 
Arius was summoned to Court, presented an ambig¬ 
uous confession, and was favourably received by 
Constantine. Thence he was despatched to Alex¬ 
andria, and was quickly followed by an imperial 
injifhction addressed to Athanasius, in order to secure 
the restoration of the heresiarch to the Church to 
which he had belonged. ** On being informed of ipy 
pleasure,** says Constantine, in the fi^giiQpnt of the 
fepistle preserved by Athanasius, '*give free admission 
to all, who are desirous of entering into communion 
with the Church. For if I learn of your standing in 
the way of any who were seeking it, or interdicting 
them, X will send at once those who shall depose you 
instead, by my authority, and banish you from your 
see It Was not to be supposed, that Athanasius 
would yield to an order, though frorc^ his sovereign, 
wlych was conceived in such ignorance of the principles 
of Church communion, and of the powers of its 
and, on hfe explanation, the Emperor pro¬ 
fessed himself well satisfied, that he should use his 
own discretion in the matter. The intrigues of the 
Buscibiana, which followed, shall elsewhere be related; 
they ended in effecting the banishment of Athanasius 

^into^Gauli the restoration of Arius at a Council held 

* AUian. Apol. contr. Arian 59. 
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at Jerusalem, his return to Alexandria, and, when the 
anger of the intractable populace against/him broke 
out into a tumult, his recall to Constantinople to give 
further explanations respecting his real opinions. 

There the last and memorable scene of his history 
took place, and^furnishes a fresh illustration of the 
clearness end integrity, with which the Catholics 
maintained the true principles of Church nnion, 
against those who would have sacrificed truth to 
peace. The aged Alexander, bishop of the see, 
underwent a persecution of entreaties and threats, 
such as had already been employed against Athana¬ 
sius. The Eusebians urged upon him, by way of 
warning, their fresh successes over the Bishops of 
Aacyra and Alexandria ; and appointed a day, by 
which he was to admit Arius to communion, or to be 
ejected from his see. Constantine confirmed this 
alternative. At first, indeed, he had been struck with 
doubts respecting the sincerity of Arius ; but, on the 
latter professing with an oath that his tenets were 
orthodox, and presenting a confession, in which the 
terms of Scripture were made the vehicle of his char¬ 
acteristic impieties, the Emperor dismissed his scruples, 
observing with an anxiety and seriousness which rise 
above his ordinary character, that Arius had well 
sworn if his words had no double meaning; otherwise, 
God would avenge. The miserable man didr not 
hesitate to swear, that h&'professed the Creed the 
Catholic Church without reservation, and that he held 
never said nor thought otherwise, than according to the 
statements which he now made. 

For seven days previous to that appointed for his^ 
rc-a<i|t|i|pon, the Church of Constantinople, Bishop 
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and people, weie given up to fasting and prayer. 
Ale:^ander» after a vain endeavour to move the 
£ni|^er&r, had recourse to the most solemn and 
extraordinary form of anathema allowed in the 
Church >; and with tears besought its Divine Guardian, 
either to take himself out of th^ world, or to remove 
thence the instrumentsof those extended and increasing 
spirilual evils, with ^hich Christendom ♦was darken¬ 
ing. On the evening before the day of his proposed 
triumph, Arius passed through the streets of the city 
with his party, in an ostentatious manner ; when the 
.stroke of death suddenly overtook him, and he expired 
before his danger was discovered. 

Under the circumstances, a thoughtful mind cannot 
but account this as one of those remarkable interpo- • 
^itions of power, by which Divine Prowdeaee urges on 
the consciences of men in the natural course of things, 
what their reason from the first acknowledges, that He 
is not indifferent to human conduct. To say that 
these do not fall within the ordinary course of His 
governance, is merely to say that they are judgments; 
which, in the common meaning of the word, stand for 
events extraordinary and unexpected. That such do 
take place under the Christian Dispensation, is suffi¬ 
ciently proved by the history of Ananias and Sapphita. 
It is remarkable too, that the similar occurrences, 

, wMh happen at the present day, are generally con¬ 
nected with some unusual perjury or extreme blas¬ 
phemy ; and, though wc may not infer the sin 
from the circumstance of the temporal infliction, 
yet, the commission of the sin being ascertained, 
t we mav well account, that its guilt is providentially 


Bmgfham, Antiq. xvi. a. § 17. 
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impressed on the minds and enlarged in the esti- 
fnation of the multitude, by the visibleJ^penalfy by 
which it is followed. Nor do we in such cases nH^es- 
sarily pass any absolute sentence upon the person, 
who appears to be the object of Divine Visita¬ 
tion ; but merbly <upon the particular lict which 
provoked h; and which has its fbstlihl character of evil 
stamped upon it, independent of fShie punishment ‘Vvhich 
draws our attention to it. The man of God, who 
prophesied against the altar in Bethel, is not to be 
regarded by the light of his last act, though a judg¬ 
ment followed it, but according to the general tenor 
of his life. Arius also must thus be viewed; though, 
unhappily, his closing deed is but the seal of a pre¬ 
varicating and presumptuous career. 

Athanasius, ‘who is one of the authorities from 
whom the foregoing account is taken, received it from 
Macarius, a presbyter of the Church of Constanti¬ 
nople, who was in that city^ the time. He adds, 
“ while the Church w'as rejoicing at t£e deliverance, 
Alexander administered ]^e communion in pious and 
orthodox form, praying with all the brethren and 
glorifying God greatly; not as if rejoicii>g over his 
death, (God forbid! for to all men it is appointed 
once to die,) but because in this-event there was 
displayed somewhat more than a human judgment. 
For the Lord Himself, judging between the thre^^ of 
the Fusebians and the ^ft-ayer of Alexander, has in 
this event given sentence against the heresy of the 
AriSins ; showing it to be unworthy of ecclesiastical 
fellowship, and manifesting to all, that though it have 

Jroatronage of Emperor and of all men, yet that by 
rc-adjUii^ itself it is condemned 

* £pi$t. ad Scrap. 4 
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CHAPTER IV.» 

COUNCILS IN TIM; reign of CONSSTANTIUS. ^ 

SECTION 1 . 

THE EUSEBIANS. 

The death of Arius was productive of no important 
consequences in the histoiy of his party. They h^ad • 
never deferred to him as their leadeg an^ since the 
Nicene Council had even abandoned his creed. The 
theology of the Eclectics had opened to Eusebius of 
Caesarea a I&nguage less obnoxious to the Catholics 
and to Constantine, th^ that into which he had been 
betraydd in Palestine ; while his namesake, possessing 
the confidence of the Empdbr, was enabled to wield 
weapons more decisive in the controversy than those 
which Afiiis had used. From that time fiemi-Arianism 
was their profession, and calumny their weapon, 
for the depositioti by legal process, of their Catholic 
opiil^ents. This is the character of their proceedings 
*from A.D. 328 to A.D. 350^ when circumstances led 
them to adopt a third creed, and enabled them to 
support it by open force. 

* pn this Chapter a change ht the structure of the sentences has been 
irniatte here and there, with the view of relieving the intiicacies of the 

narratlTc.} 

* p^id. Appendix^ J 
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I, 

#• o 

It may at first sight excite our surprise, that' jnen 

who were so little careful to be consi^ent in dieir 
professions of faith, should be at the pains to find 
evasions for a test, which they might have subscribed as 
a matter H* course, and then dismissed from their 
' thoughts. But, not to mention the natural desire of 
continuing an opposition to which they had once com¬ 
mitted themselves, and especially after a defeat, 
there is, moreover, that in religigus mysteries which is 
ever distasteful to secular minds. The marvellous, 
which is sure to excite the impatience and resentment 
of the baffled reason, becomes insupportable when 
' found in those solemn topics, which it would fain 
look uponf^s necessary indeed for the uneducated, but 
irrelevant when addressed to those who are already 
skilled in the knowledge and the superficial decencies 
of virtue. The difficulties qf science i&[iay be dis¬ 
missed from the mind, and*rtually"*forgottcn; the 
precepts of morality, imperative as they are, may be 
received with the condd#swision, and applied with the 
modifications, of a self-applauding refinement. But 
what at once demands attention, yet refuses to satisfy 
curiosity, places itself above the huqnan mind, imprints 
on it the bought of Him who is eternal, and enforces 
the necessity of obedience for its own sake. vAnd 
thus it becomes to the psoud and irreverent, what the 
^consciousness of guilt is to the sinner; a spectre 
haunting the field, and disturbing the complacency, 
of their intellectual investigations. In this at least; 
throughout their changes, the Eusebiax^ are consis- 
tent,-*^in their hatred of the Sacred Mystery* 
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It has sometimes been scornfully said, on the oth^^ 
hanc^ tjiatfhe zeal of Christians, in the discussion of 
th^logical subjects, has increased with the mysterious¬ 
ness of the doctrine in dispute. There is no reason 
why we should shrink from the avoj\^al. Doubtless, 
a subject 1;hat is dear to us, does iDccome more deeply 
fixed in our affectibns by its very peq^liaritics and ^ 
incidental obscurities. We desire to revere what we 
already love; and wc seek for the materials of reve- 
» rence in such parts of it, as •exceed our intelligence 
or imajjination. It sKbuld therefore excite our devout 
latitude, to reflect how the truth has been revealed to 
us in Scripture in the most practical manner; so as 
both to humble and to win over, while it consoles, those • 
who really love it. Moreover, with r^erence to the 
particular mystery under consideration, since a belief 
in our Lord’s Divinity is closely connected (how, it - 
matters not) with deep religious feeling generally,— 
involving a sense both^^ our need and of the value 
of the blessings which He has procured for us, and 
an emancipation from th^liyranny of the visible 
world,—it is not wonderfuL'that those, who would 
confine our kno^fledge of God to thing’s seen, should 
dislike to he^ of His true and only Image. If the 
unbeliever has a.ttcihpted to account for the rise of the 
doctrine, by the alleged natural growth of a veneration 
4br {Rb Person and acts of the Redeemer, let it at least 
be allowed to Christians to reverse the process of 
ailment, and to maintain rather, that a low estima¬ 
tion of the evangelical blessings leads to unworthy 
conceptions ^ the Author of them. In the case of 
daymen it will show itself in a sceptical neglect of the 
subject of religion altogether: while ecclesiastics, on 

T 
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'^whose minds religion is forced, are tempted either to 
an undue exaltation of their order, or to^a cree<^ dis- 
lionourablc to their Lord. The Eusebians adapted 
the latter alternative, and so merged the supremadj^ of 
Divine Truth amid the multifarious religions and 
philosophies of'the world. ^ 

Their s'kilfulness in reasoning and love of disputa¬ 
tion afford us an additional explanation of their per¬ 
tinacious opposition to the Nicene Creed. Thougli, in 
possessing the favour of the Imperial Court, they had 
already the substantial advaniliges of victory, they 
disdained success without a battle. They loVed the 
excitement of suspense, and the trium|>h of victory. 
And this sophistical turn of mind accocints, not only 
for their incessant wranglings, but for their frequent 
changes vi^w, as regards the doctrine in dispute. 
It may be doubted whether men, so practised in the 
gymnastics of the Aristotelic school, could carefully 
develope and consistently maintain a definite view of 
doctrine ; especially in a cas^, where the difficulties of 
an unsound cause combined with their own habitual 
restlessness and levity defeat the attempt Ac¬ 
cordingly, in their coTCuct of the argument, they 
seem to be aiming at nothing beyond "living Trom 
hand to mouth,*’ as tlie saying is ; availing themselves 
of some or other expedient, whith would suffice to 
carry them through existing difficulties; admiOffon^. 
whether to satisfy the timid conscience of Constantius, 
“or to deceive the Western Church ; or statements so 
faintly precise and so decently ambiguous, as to 
embrace the greatest number of opinions possibly and 
to depnve religion, in consequence, of its austere and 
commai:idin<7 aspect 
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That 1 may not seem to be indulging in vague 
accusatio^ I here present the reader with a sketch*of 
the'^ives of the chief of them ; from which he will be 
able to decide, whether the above explanation of their 
conduct is unnecessary or gratuitous. 

The fiiost distinguished of tjie party, after Euse¬ 
bius himself^ for ability, learning, and unscwpulousness^ 
was^cacius, the successor of the other Eusebius in the 
see of Ciesarea. He had been his pupil, and on his 
death inherited his library. Jerome ranks him among 
the most learned commentators on Scripture. The 
Arlan historian, Phuostorgius, praises his boldness, 

’ peAetration, and perspicuity in unfolding his views : 
and Sozomen speaks of his talents and influence as 
equal to the execution of the most difficult designs 3 .* 
He began at first with professing hims«lf aJBcmi-Arian 
*after the example of Eusebius, his master; next, he 
TOcame the founder of the party, which will presently 
be described as the Hoinomn or ScHpinral; thirdly, he 
joined himself to the Anomoeans or pure Arians, so 
as even to be the intimate associate of the wr^^i^ed 
Aetius ; fourthly, at the ^s^l^mand of Constantius, he 
deserted and excommunio^ed him ; ^ fifthly, in th^ 
reign of the Catholic Jovian, he signed the Hamoiiston 
or symbol of Nicaea. 

George, of Laodicaea, another of the leading mem- 
be^ilirof the Eusebian party, was originally a presbyter 
of the Ahbcandrian Churchy and deposed by Alexan¬ 
der for the assistance afforded by him to Arius at 
Kicomedia. At the end of the reign of Constantius, 
he professed for a while the sentiments of the Semi- 
^ Arians; whether seriously or not, we have not the 

* TULfmont, Mem. dcs Arisns, vol. \ L c. iS. 
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rt^pans of deciding, although the character given of him 
by Athanasius, who is generally candid ini his judg¬ 
ments, is unfavourable to his sincerity. Certainly he 
deserted the Semi-Arians in no long time, and died 
an Anomoean. ^He is also accused of open and 
habitual irregularities^ of life. ^ 

Leontius, most crafty of his party, was pro¬ 
moted by the Arians to the see of Antiocl^i and 
though a pupil tlf the school of Lucian, and consis¬ 
tently attached to the opinions of Arius throughout 
his life, he Fccms to have conducted himself in his 
high position with moderation and good temper, 

Catholic party was at that time -still strong in the 
• particularly among the laity; the crimes of 
Stephen and Placillus, his immediate Arian predeces¬ 
sors, had ISrought discredit on the heretical cause ; 
and the theological opinions of Constantius, who was 
attached ;to the Semi-Arian doctrine, rendered it 
dangerous to avow the plain blasphemies of the first 
£pim4er of their creed. Accordingly, with the view of 
secIScing the Catholics to Jiis own communion, he was 
anxious to profess an agreement with the Church, 
even where he held an opposite opinion; and we are 
told that in the public doxology, which was practkally 
the test of faith, not even the nearest to him in the 
congregation could hear from him more than the 
words “ for ever and ever/* with which i^^ncl!Htes.v. 
r It was apparently witli the same design, thki he con- 
veitgd the almshouses of the city, destined for the 
reception of strangers, into seminaries for propagafh^ 
the Christian faith; and published a panegyrical 

A anil scandaloub transaction in eaily life, ga\e 

II >tion of u dsToKOiroa; Atban. ad Monach. 4. 
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account of St Babylas, when his body was to be 
ren^ved \f> Daphne, by way of consecrating a plate 
which liad been before devoted to sensual excesses. 
In the meanwhile, he gradually weakened tlie Church, 
by a systematic promotion of heretical, and a dis¬ 
countenance of the orthodox Clergy* one of his most 
scandalbus acts being his ordination of«^etius, the^ 
fouiwler of the Anomceans, who was afterwards pro¬ 
moted to the episcopacy in the reign of Julian. 

Kudoxius, the successor gf Leomfus, in the see of 
Antioch, was his fel^ii^v-pupil in the school of Lucian. 
He is said to have been converted to Semi-Arianism 
by the writings .of the Sophist Astcrius ; but he 
afterwards joined the Anomceans, and got possession 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople. It was there, * 
.at the dedication of the cathedral of St. Sspphia, that he 
uttered the wanton impiety, which has characterized 
him with a distinctness, which supersedes all historical 
notice of his conduct, or discussion of Hb religious 
opinions. “When Kudoxius,” says Socrates, “had 
taken his seat on the episcopal throne, his firslT 
were these celebrated ones, 'the Father is aa-€/3if^t 
irreligious; the Son religious.’ When a 

noise and confusion ensued, he add^d, 'Be not dis¬ 
tressed at what I say; for the Father is irreligious, 
worshipping none; but the Son is religious towards the 
PMier/ On this the tumult ceased, and in its place 
an intenSj^erate laughter seized the congregation ; and 
it remains as a good saying even to this time 5.” 

* Socr. Hist tt. 43 . lEinr4fi*ta, 9utrir40*tmf anrl their 

derivolives, in the language oC Athanasius or his age, means orthodoxy, 
heterddosiy, orthodox, &c. This circumstance gives its point to the jei.t 
iHiit s«tse is tmccable to St Panrs words, •* Great is the niy||ery of 
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Valcns, Bishop of Mursa, in Pannonia^ shall close 
this list of Eusebian Prelates. He was one of tjic^m- 
mcdiate disciples of Arius; and, from an early age, the 
champion of his heresy in the Latin Church. In the 
conduct of the controversy, he inherited more of the 
plain dealing as well As of the principles of hi^ master, 
^han his as^ciates ; he was an open advocate3iK>f the 
Anomoean doctrine, and by his personal influence 
with Constantiu 9 »balanced the power of the Semi- 
Arian party, derived from the Emperor’s private 
attachment to their doctrine. •vSThe favour of Con- 
stantius was gained by a fortunate artifice, at the tipie « 
the latter was directing his arms against tfee tyrant 
^Magnentius. “While the two armies were engs^^ 
in fhe plains of Mursa,” says Gibbon, “and the fate of 
the two rivSf& depended on the chance of war, the son. 
of Constantine pas^ied the anxious moments in a 
church of martyrs, under the walls of the city. 
His spiritual comforter Valen.s, the Arian Bishop of 
the diopcse, employed the most artful precautions to 
such early intelligence, as might secure either 
Ills favour or his escape. A secret chain of swift and 
trusty messengers informed him of the vicissitudes of 
the battle; and while the courtiers stood trembling 
around their affrighted master, Valens assured him that 

]PDdtmess (cicri^cids),’* orthodoxy. Vide Athan. Opp. passim. H^jWiis 
Anus also ends his letter to Eusebius with ** dXofOSis Abd ^ ^ 

« Basil, defending his own freedom firom Arian error, says that St. Macrina, 
har grandmother, ** moulded him from his infancy in the ilogmas of 
rehgioit* and that, when he grew up, and travelled, be 

ever chose those for his lathers and guides, whom he found walking 
according to ** the rule of religion (cwrcjScids) handed down.** Ep.SQ4. 

6. Vide also, Basil. Opp. t. a, p. 599. Or^. Naa. Orat. ii, Bo» Euisiw 
eont. Mare, 7. Joan. Antioch, apud Eacuad. 1 .1. Sozomen, i, so. as 
supr. note p. 140.] 
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the Gallic legions gave way; and insinuated, with 
som^ pres^ce of mind, that the glorious event ha^ 
been revealed to him by an Angel. The grateful 
Emi>eror ascribed his success to the merits and inter¬ 
cession of the Bishop of Mursa, ^vho^c faith had 
deserved *the public and miraculousP approbation of 
Heaven#,” ^ 

Such were the leaders of the Euseblan or Court 
faction; and on the review of them, do we not seem 
, to see in each a fresh exhilytion of their great type 
and forerunner, Paulus, on one side or other of his 
•cha|;acter, though surpassing him in extravagance of 
conduct^^ possessing a wider field, and more power¬ 
ful inceimves for ambitious and energetic exertion? 
We see the same accommodation of the Christian 
Creed to the humour of an earthly^^Sopercign, the 
same fertility of disputation in supjKirt of their version 
of it, the same reckless profanation of things sacred, 
the same patient dissemination of eri^ for the 
services of the age after them; and, if they are free 
from the personal immoralities of their master, they- 
balance this favourable trait of character by the^ruel 
and hard-hearted temper, which discovers itself in 
their peisecution of the Catholics. 


2. 

0 ^ ^^lis persecution was conducted till the middle of 
the centuiy according to the outward forms of eccle¬ 
siastical law. Charges of various kinds were preferred 
in Council against the orthodox prelates of the prin¬ 
cipal sees, with a profession at least of regularity, 
whatever unfairness there might be in the details of 

Gibbon, Biot. ch. xxi. 
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the proceedings. By this means all the most power¬ 
ful Charches of Eastern Christendom, by^the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Constantins (AD. 337)> had 
been brought under the influence of the Artans ; Con¬ 
stantinople, Heraclea, Hadrianople, Ephesus, Ancyra, 
both CjEsareas, Antioch, Laodicrea, and AUxandria. 
^Eustathius^f Antioch, for instance, had incurred their 
hatred, by hi% strenuous resistance to the heresy in 
the seat of its first origin. After the example of his 
immediate predecessor P^ilogonius, he refused com¬ 
munion to Stephen, Leontius, Eudoxius, George, and 
others; and accused Eusebius of Caesarea openly of, 
having violated the faith of Niciea. The heads of the 
party assembled in Council at Antioch ; and, on 
' charges of heresy and immorality, which they pro¬ 
fessed to ibc satisfactorily maintained, pronounced 
sentence of deposition against him. Constantine 
banished him to Philippi, together with a considerable 
number of the priests and deacons of his Church. 
So again, Marcellus of Ancyra, another of their in¬ 
veterate opponents, was deposed, anathematized, and 
bani^ed by them, with greater appearance of justice, 
on the ground of his leaning to the errors of Sabellius. 
But their most rancorous enmity and most persever¬ 
ing efforts were directed against the high-minded 
Patriarch of Alexandria ; and, in illustration of their 
pruiciples and conduct, the circumstances of his Bfftt x 
persecution shall here be briefly related. 

When Eusebius of Nicomedia failed to effect the 
restoration of Arius into the Alexandrian Churdi by 
persuasion, he had threatened to gain his end by 
harsher means. Calumnies were easily invented 
against the man who had withstood his purpose: and 
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it so happened, that willing tools were found on the 
spot for conducting the attack. The Meletian sec¬ 
taries Have already been noticed, as being the original 
associates of Arius ; who had troubled the Church by 
taking part in their schism, before he promulgated his 
peculiar heresy. They were cillc(> after Meletius, 
Bishop ^of Lycopolis in the Thebaid; ^j/ho, being 
deposed for lapsing in the Dioclcsiatt persecution, 
separated from the Catholics, and, propagating a 
spurious succession of clergy by his episcopal pre* 
rogative, formed a powerful body in the heart of the 
^Egyptian Church. The (Jouncil of Nicsea, desirous 
of terminating the disorder in the most temperate 
manner, instead of deposing the Meletian bishops, had 
arranged, that they should retain a nominal rank *in * 
fhe sees, in which they had respectively placed them¬ 
selves ; while, by forbidding them to exercise their 
episcopal functions, it provided for the termination of 
the schism at their death. But, with the bad fortune 
which commonly attends conciliatory measures, unless 
accompanied by such a display of vigour as shows 
that concession is but condescension, the clemency 
was forgotten in the restriction, which irritated, with¬ 
out repressing them ; and, being bent 6 n the overthro^^ 
of the dominant Church, they made a sacrifice of their 
princaplesi, which had hitherto been orthodox, and 
the Eusebiaas. By this intrigue, the latter 
gained an entrance into the Egyptian Church, as 
effectual as that which had already been opened to 
them, by means of their heresy itself, in Syria and 
Asia Minor 

^ The Mdettaes, on the other tuutid, were not in the event equally 
ndvnntaged W the coaSittoni lor. nf of thor attach tl^pon 
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Cliargfes against Athanasius were produced and cx- 
;fmincd in Councils successively held at Cnsare^v and 
Tyre (A.D. 333—335); the Meletians being the ac¬ 
cusers, and the Euscbians the judges in the trial. At 
an earlier date, it had been attempted to convict him 
of political offenics ;»'but, on examination, Cdnstantine 
, became satisfied of his innocence. It had been 
represented, ‘ that, of his own authority, he* had 
imposed and rigorously exacted a duty upon the 
Egyptian linen cloth ; the pretended tribute being in 
fact nothing beyond the offerings, which pious persons 
had made to the Church^^ the shape of vestments, 
for the service of the sanctuaiy. It had moreover 
been alleged, that he had sent pecuniary aid to one 
Philumenus, who was in rebellion against the Em¬ 
peror ; as ^ later period they accused him of a 
design of distressing Constantinople, by stopping the 
corn vessels of Alexandria, destined for the supply of 
the rSetropolis. 

The charges brought against him before these 
Councils were both of a civil and of an ecclesiastical 
character; that he, or Macarius, one of his deacons, 
had broken a consecrated chalice, and the holy table 
itself, and had thrown the sacred books into the fire; 
next, that he had killed Arsenius, a Meletian bishop, 
whose hand, amputated and preserved for magical 
purposes, had been found in Athanasius’s house; 
latter of these strange actusations was refuted at the 
Council of Caesarea by Arsenius himself, whom Atlia- 
nasius had gained, and who, on the producticm of a 

Athanasius. Constantine, tnie to his object of restoring tranquiUitir to 
the Qnuch, while be banished Athana^us to Treves, baaiahei|i also 
Johir, the leader of the Meletians, who had been fonrard in yrooarii^ Idf 
condemnatioii. 
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human hand at the trial, presented himself before thg 
judg^, t^u# destroying the circumstantial evidence by 
which it, was to be identified as his. The former 
charge was refuted at Tyre by the testimony of the 
Egyptian ^bishops; who, after exposing the equivo¬ 
cating evidence of the accuser, went on to ^rovc that 
at the place where their Metropolitan was^said to have 
broketi the chalice, there was neither church, nor altar, 
nor chalice, existing. These were the principal al- 
> legations brought against him ; and their extraordi¬ 
nary absurdity, (certain as the chatges arc as matters 
©f history, from evidence ci*f various kinds,) can only 
be accounted for by supposing, that the Eusebians 
were even then too powerful and too bold, to care for 
much more than the bare forms of la\^ or to scruple 
at any evidence, which the unskilfulness^ of their 
Egyptian coadjutors might set before them. A charge 
of violence in his conduct towards certain Mcle^ns 
was added to the above; and, as some say, a still 
more frivolous accusation of incontinence, but whether 
this was ever brought, is more than doubtful. 

Caesarea and Tyre were places too public even for 
the audacity of the Eusebians, when tiic facts of the 
case were so plainly in favour of the accused. It was 
now proposed that a commission of inquiry should be 
sent to the Mareotis, which was in the neighbourhood, 
4 lft(rtbniied part of the diocese, of Alexandria, and 
was the scene of the alleged profanation of the sacred 
chalice* The leading members of this commission 
were Valens and Ursacius, Theognis, Maris, and two 
othem, all Eusebians ; they took with them the chief 
accuser of Athanasius as their g^ide and host, leaving 
Athanasius and Macarius at Tyre, and refusing 
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admittance into the court of inquiry to such of the 
clergy of the Mareotis, as were desirous o£ defepding 
their Bishop’s interests in his absence. The issue 
of such proceedings may be anticipated. On the 
return of the commission to Tyre, Athanasius was 
formally condc'mncd of rebellion, seditidn, and a 
tyrannical^ use of his episcopal power, of murder, 
sacrilege, and magic; was deposed from the ree of 
Alexandria, and prohibited from ever returning to 
that city. Constantine confirmed the sentence of the 
Council, and Athanasius was banished to GauL 


3 - 

It has often been remarked that persecutions of 
Christian^ps in St. Paul’s case, “ fall out rather unto 
the furtherance of the Gospel^.’* The dispersion of the 
disciples, after the martyrdom of St. Stephen, intro- 
duoflid the word of truth together with themselves 
among the Samaritans; and in the case before us, the 
exile of Athanasius led to his introduction to the 
younger Constantine, son of the great Emperor of 
that name, who warmly embraced his cause, and gave 
him the opportunity of rousing the zeal, and gaining 
the personal friendship of the Catholics of the West 
Constans also, another son of Constantine, declared in 
his favour; and thus, on the death of their 
which took place two yt^urs after the Council of Tyre, * 
on^ third alone of his power, in the person of the Semi- 
Arian Constantius, Emperor of the East, remained 
with that party, which, while Constantine lived, was 
able to wield the whole strength of the State against 


* Phil. I. f 
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the orthodox Bishops. The support of the Roman 
See \^as a ^iU more important advantage gained b>i 
Athanasius. Rome was the natural mediator between 
Alexandria and Antioch, and at that time possessed 
extensive influence among the Churches of the West. 
Accordingly, when Constantius»re-tfommenced the 
persecution, to which liis father had been persuaded, 
the exiles betook themselves to Rome ; asid about the 
year 340 or 341 wc read of Bishops from Thrace, 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestii^c, collected there, besides 
a multitude of Presbyters, and among the former, 
•Atl^anasius himself, Marccllus, Asclepas of Gaza, and 
Luke of Hadrianoplc. The first act of the Roman 
See in their favour was the holding a provincial 
Council, in which the charges against Athanasius and 
Marccllus were examined, and prottouciced to be 
untenable. And its next act was to advocate the sum¬ 
moning of a Council of the whole Church with the 
same purpose, referring it to Athanasius to select a 
place of meeting, where his cause might be secure 
of a more impartial hearing, than it had met with at 
Csesarea and Tyre. 

The Eusebians, on the other han<j[, perceiving the 
dapger which their interests would sustain, should a 
Council be held at any distance from their own 
peculiar territory, determined on anticipating the 
^fWfected Council by one of their owm, in which they 
might both confirm the sentence of deposition against 
Athanasius, and, if possible, contrive a confession of 
faith, to allay the suspicions which the Occidentals 
entertained of their orthodoxy^. This was the occa- 

* p* After the Nicene Coonril, the Eusebians did not dare at ow ibcir 
beresy in Cons|^ntii>c’s time, but merely attempted the banishtmnt of 
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sion of the Council of the Dedication, as it is called, 
,}ield by them at Antioch, in the year 341, and which 
is one of the most celebrated Councils of the century. 

It was usual to solemnize the consecration of places 
of worship, by an attendance of the principal prelates 
of the neighbouring districts; and the great Church 
of the IV^ptropolis of Syria, called the Dominicum 
Aureum, which had just been built, afforded bc^h the 
pretext and the name to their assembly. Between 
ninety and a hundred bishops came together on this 
occasion, all Arians or Arianizers, and agreed without 
difficulty upon the immediate object of the Council, 
the ratification of the Synods of Caesarea and Tyre in 
condemnation of Athanasius. 

So far their undertaking was in their own hands; 
but a mor^di$cult task remained behind, viz., to gain 
the approval and consent of the Western Church, by 
an exposition of the articles of their faith. Not 
intending to bind themselves by the decision at 
Nicaea, they had to find some substitute for the Homo» 
usion. With this view four, or even five creeds, more 
or less resembling the Nicene in language, were suc¬ 
cessively adopted. The first was that ascribed to the 
martyr Lucian, though doubts are entertained con¬ 
cerning its genuineness. It is in itself almost unex¬ 
ceptionable ; and, had there been no controversies 
on the subjects contained in it, would have beeis>a^ 
satisfactory evidence of the orthodoxy of its promtiL 
ga^rs. The Son is therein styled the exact Image 
of tlie substance, will, power, and glory of the 

Athonasius, and the restoration of Aiins. Their first Cooneil wns Aa>. 
341, four yean after Constantine's death ax^ Conatantittt'sncccsafaiaat'**-- 
Aih Tr. voL i. pp. 92, 93 ] 
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Father ; and the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity 
are said to be three in substance, one in will^. 
evastvtf coftdemnation was added of the Arian tenets ; 
sufficient, as it might seem, to delude the Latins, who 
were unskilled in the subtleties of the question. P'or 
instance,«it was denied that ouj Lord was born “ in 
time," but in the heretical school, as Avas slywn above, 
time^Avas supposed to commence Avith the creation of^ 
the world ; and it was denied that He was “ in the 
number of the creatures," it being their doctrine, that 
He was the sole immediate work of God, and, as such, 
not like others, but separate from the Avhole creation, 
of Which indeed He was the author. Next, for some 
or other reason, two new creeds were proposed, and 
partially adopted by the Council ; the same in char- * 
^acter of doctrine, but shorter. Thesg three Avere all 
circulated, and more or less received in the neighbour¬ 
ing Churches ; but, on consideration, none of them 
seemed adequate to the object in view, that of recom¬ 
mending the Eusebians to the distant Churches of 
the West. Accordingly, a fourth formulary was drawn 
up after a few months’ delay, among others by Mark, 
Bishop of Arethusa, a Semi-Arian Bishop of religious 
character, afterwards to be mentioned ; its composers 
were deputed to present it to Constans ; and, this 
creed proving unsatisfactory, a fifth confession was 

^duKwn up with considerable care and ability ; though it 
too faUed to quiet the suspicions of the Latins. This 
last is called the Macrostich, from the number of its 
paragraphs, and did not make its appearance till three 
years after the former. 

* Eiact ^brapdUXaicrof t sttbstance, ovtrUi ,; ftutMis- 

or person, inebxrrtuar^ 
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In truth, no such exposition of the Catholic faith 
Could satisfy the Western Christians, while they were 
witnesses to the exile of its great champion on account 
of his fidelity to it. Here the Eusebians were wanting 
in their usual practical shrewdness. Words, however 
orthodox, could hot weigh against so plain a fact. The 
OccidentaJs, however unskilled in the niceties of the 
Greek langudge, were able to ascertain the heresy of 
the Eusebians in their malevolence towards Athana¬ 
sius. Nay, the anxious, attempts of his enemies, to 
please them by means of a confession of faith, were 
a refutation of their pretences. For, inasmuch as the 
.sense of the Catholic world, had already been re¬ 
corded in the HomoUsion^ why should they devise 
a new formulary, if after all they agreed with the 
Church or; .vify should they themselves be so fertile 
in confessions, if they had all of them but one faith ? 
It is brought against them by Athanasius, that in 
their creeds they date their exposition of the Catholic 
doctrine, as if it were something new, instead simply 
of its being declared, which was the sole design of the 
Niccne Fathers ; while at other times, they affected to 
acknowledge the authority of former Councils, which 
nevertheless they were indirectly opposing *. Under 
these circumstances the Roman Church, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Latins, only became more bent upon 
the convocation of a General Council in which 
Niccne Creed might be Ratified, and any innovatioti 
uf>on it reprobated ; and the innocence of Athanasius, 
which it had already ascertained in its provincial 
Synod, might be formally proved, and procl«dmed to 
^he whole of Christendom. This object was at length 

* Athao. Syn, 3. 37. 
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accomplished. Constans, whom Athanasius had visitec^ 
and giiincd,%ucccssfully exerted his influence with his 
brother Constan !^ius, the Emperor of the East; and a 
Council of the whole Christian world was summoned 
at Sardicaffor the above purposes,^the^xculpation of 
Marcellus and others being included with that of 
Athanasius. ' , 

Sardica was chosen as the place of meeting, as lying 
on the confines of the two divisions of the Empire. It 
•is on the borders of Moesia,*Thrace, and Illyricum, 
and at the foot of Mount Haemus, which separates it 
ft’om •Philippopolis. There the heads of the Christian 
world assembled in the year 347, twenty-two years 
after the Nicenc Council, in number above 380 
bishops, of whom seventy-six were ^rja n. The 
Pfesident of the Council was the venerable Ilosius ; 
whose name was in itself a pledge, that the decision 
of Nicaea was simply to be preserved, and no fresh 
question raised on a subject already exhausted by 
controversy. But, almost before the opening of the 
Council, matters were brought to a crisis ; a schism 
took place in its members ; the Arians retreated to 
Philippopolis, and there excommunicated the leaders 
of the orthodox, Julius of Rome, Plosius, and Pro¬ 
togenes of Sardica, issued a sixth confession of faith, 
andi^onfirmed the proceedings of the Antiochene 
Co^uncil against Athanasius aqd the other exiles. 

This secession of the Arians arose in consequence 
of their fniding, that Athanasius was allowed a seat in 
the Council; the discussions of which they refused 
to attend, while a Bishop took part in them, who had 
already been deposed by Synods of the E«ist. I’he 
orthodox replied, that a later Council, held at Rome, 

* U 
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Jliad fully acquitted and restored him ; moreover, that 
to maintain his guilt was but to assume tae principal 
point, which they were then assembled to debate ; 
and, though very consistent with their absenting 
themselves from thj Council altogether, could not be 
permitted to those, who had by their coming recog¬ 
nized the object, for which it was called. ’Accordingly, 
without being moved by their retreat, the Council 
proceeded to the condemnation of some of the more 
notorious opponents among them of the Creed of 
Nicsea, examined the charges against Athanasius and 
the rest, reviewed the acts of the investigations at Tyre 
and the Mareotis, w'hich the Eusebians had sent to 
P-ome in their defence, and confirmed the decree of 
the CounqjJ^^^ Rome, in favour of the accused. Con- 
stans enforced this decision on his brother by the 
arguments peculiar to a monarch; and the timid 
Constantius, yielding to fear what he denied to justice, 
consented to restore to Alexandria a champion of the 
truth, who had been condemned on the wildest of 
charges, by the most hostile and unprincipled of 
judges. 

The journey of Athanasius to Alexandria elicited 
the fullest and most satisfactory testimonies of the 
real orthodoxy of the Eastern Christians ; in spite of 
the existing cowardice or misapprehension, jjf^bich 
surrendered them to the tyrannical rule of a few 
determined and energetic heretics. The Bishops of 
Palestine, one of the chief holds of the Arian spirit, 
welcomed, with the solemnity of a Council, a resto¬ 
ration, which, under the circumstances of the case, was 
almost a triumph over their own sovereign ; and so 
excited was the Catholic feeling even at. Antioch, that 
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Constantius feared to grant to tlie Athanasians 91 
single ChuA'ch in that city, lest it should have been 
the ruin of the Arian cause. 

One of the more important consequences of the 
Council 9f Sardica, was the publio recantation of 
Valcns, and his accomplice Ursaciiis, Bishog of Singi- 
don, in Pannonia, two of the most invete**ate enemies 
and c?iIumniators of Athanasius. It was addressed U) 
the Bishop of Rome, and was conceived in the follow- 
» ing terms : “ Whereas we afe known heretofore to 
have preferred many grievous charges against Athana¬ 
sius 4he Bishop, and, on being put on our defence by 
your excellency, have failed to make good our charges, 
we declare to your excellency, in the presence of all tl\e 
presbyteis, our brethren, that all which ^^^havc hereto¬ 
fore heard against the afurcs>aid, is false, and altogether 
foreign to his character ; and therefore, that we heartily 
embrace the communion of the aforesaid Athanasius, 
especially considering your H<jlincss, according to 
your habitual clemency, has condescended to pardon 
our mistake. P*urther we declare, that, .should the 
Orientals at any time, or Athanasius, from resentful 
feelings, be desirous to bring us to account, that wc 
will not act in the matter without your sanction. As 
for the heretic Arius, and his partisans, who say that 
the Son zvas not!* l^hat “//^ is of created Sub’- 
Sfance!* and that “//<? is not thg Son of God before all 
time!* wef anathematize them now, and once for all, 
according to our former statement which we presented 
at Milan. Witness our hand, that wc condemn once 
for all the Arian heresy, as we have already said, and 
its advocates. Witness also the hand of Ursacius.— 
X, Ursacius ,the Bishop, have set my name to this 
• statement V’ 


* Athan. A|lbi. cont. Arian. 58. 
rj 2 
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j The Council of Milan, rcfeired to in the conclusion 
of this letter, seems to have been held A>D. two 

years after the Arian ciccd, called Macios ic’i, ^^a3 
sent into the West, and shoitly after the dcclaiation 
of Constans in*fa\0^111 of the ic&toiation of,tlic Atha- 
nasians. 
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THE SEMI-ARTANS. 

Till? events recorded in the last Section were attended 
by important consequences in tbe history of Arianism. 
The Council of Sardica led to a separation between 
t^e Eastern and Western Churches ; which seemed to 
be there represented respectively by the rival Synods 
of Sardica and Fhilippopolis, and which had before 
this time hidden their differences from each other, and 
communicated together from a fear of increasing the 
existing evil*. Not that really there was any dis¬ 
cordance of doctrine between them. The historian, 
from whom this statement is taken, gives it at the 
same time as his own opinion, that the majority of the 
Asiatics were Homousians, though tyrannized over 
by the court influence, the sophiotry, the importunity, 
s0iti, the daring, of the Eusebian party. This meie 
handful of divines, unscrupulously pressing forward 
into the highest ecclesiastical stations, set about them 
to change the condition of the Churches thus put into 
their power ; and, as has been remarked in the case of 
Leontius of Antioch, filled the inferior offices with 

* Sos. tiU 13* 
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tlicir own creatures, and sowed the seeds of future 
discords and disorders, which they could not hope 
to have themselves the satisfaction of behoftiing. 'The 
orthodox m^ority of Bishops and divines, on the 
other hand, timorously or indolently, kept in the 
background ; and allowed themselves to he repre¬ 
sented at §ardica by men, whose tenets they knew to 
’ be unchristiar, and professed to abominate. And in 
such circumstances, the blame of the open dissensions, 
which ensued between the Eastern and Western 
divisions of Christendom, was certain to be attributed 
to those who urged the summoning of the Council, 
not to those who neglected their duty by staging 
away. In qualification of this censure, however, the 
intriguing spirit of the Eusebians must be borne 
in mind ; wji^might have means, of which we are 
not told, of keeping away their orthodox brethren from 
Sardica. Certainly the expense of the journey w’as 
considerable, whatever might be the imperial or the 
ecclesiastical allowances for itand their absence 

® [On the cursiis pulhcu^j vid. Gothofred. in Cod. Thcod. viii. tit. «{. 
It was provided for the journeys of the Emperor, for persons whom he 
summoned, for magistrates, ambassadors, and for such private persons 
as the Emperor indulged in the use of it, which was gratis. The use 
was granted by Constantine to the Bishops who were summoned to 
Niespa, as far as it went, in addition to other means of travelling. Euseb. 
V. Const, iii. 6. (though aliter Valesius in loc.) The cursus publicus 
brought the Bishops to the Council of Tyre. Ibid. iv. 43. In the -aop- 
terence between Liberius and Constantins (Theod. Hist. ii. 13), it Is 
objected that the cursus puhheus is not sufficient to convey Bishops to the 
Council, as Liberius proposes; he answers that the Churches are rich 
egsnjtgh to convey their Bishops as far as the seas. Thus St. Hilary was 
c^ll^led (dat4 evectionis copi4, Snip. Sev. Hist. ii. 57) to attend at 
Seie^ia, as Athanasius at Tyre. Julian complains of the abuse of the 
t ttrsus pvhttcu\f peihaps vt ith an allusion to these Councils of Constantius. 
% ide Cod. 'Hieod. viii. tit. 5,1. is; where Gothofred quotes Liban. Epitaph, 
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from their flocks, especially in an age fertile in Coun¬ 
cils, was an evil. Still there is enough in the histor]^ 
of ihi 9 tknel', to evidence a culpable negligence on the 
part of the orthodox of Asia. 

However, this rupture between the East and West 
has here •been noticed, not to ^ensjirc the Asiatic 
Churches, but for the sake of its influence on the 
fortunes of Arianism. It had the effect of pushing« 
forward the Semi-Arians, as they are called, into a 
party distinct from the Eusebian or Court party, 

• among whom they had hitherto been concord. 
This party, as its name implies, professed a doctrine 
*appfoxihiating to the orthodox ; and thus served as a 
means of deceiving the Western Churches, which were 
unskilled in the evasions, by which the Eusebians 
extricated themselves from even th e^ mo st explicit 
confessions of the Catholic doctrine. ^"Accordingly, 
the six heretical confessions hitherto recounted were 
all Semi-Arian in character, as being intended more 
or less to justify the heretical party in the eyes of the 
Eatins. But when this object ceased to be feasible, 

\n Julian, (vol. i. p. 569, ed. Reiske). Vide the well-known passage of 
Ammianus, who speaks of the Councils as being the ruin of the res vehi" 
culariQt flist. xxi. 16. The Eusebians at Phtlippopolis say the same, 
Hilar. Fragm. iii. 25. The Emperor provided board and perhaps lodg¬ 
ing for the Bishops at Ariminum; which the Bishops of Aquitaine, Gaul, 
and Britain (kclined, except three British from poverty. Sulp. Hist, ii.56. 
af^ffRmeric in Africa, after assembling 466 Bishops at Carthage, dismissed 
them without mode of conveyance, provision, or baggage. Victor. Utic. 
Hist. lii. init. In the Eroperoi*8 letter previous to the assembling of the 
sixth Ecumenical Council, a.d. 678 (Harduin. Cone. t. 3, p. 1045, fin.), 
he says he has given orders for the conveyance and maintenance <Sf j^s 
members. Pope John VIII. reminds IJrsust Duke of Venice (a.p. of 
the same duty of providing for the mcmbeis of a Council, ** secundum 
pios principes, qui in tahbus munlficb semper erant intend.** Colet, 
Concil. fVen. 1730) t. xi. p. la.] 
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by the event of the Sardican Council, the Semi-Arians 
ceased to be of service to the Eusebians, and a separ¬ 
ation between the parties gradually took j^ace. ' 


I. 

’l*he Semi-Arian 4 , whose history shall here be 
, introduced, originated, as far as their doctrine is con¬ 
cerned, in the change of profession which the Nicenc 
anathema was the occasion of imposing upon the 
Euaebians ; and had for their founders Eusebius of 
Cjesarea, and the Sophist Astcrius. But viewed as a 
party, they arc of a later date \ The genuine Euse¬ 
bians were never in earnest in the modified creeds, 
which they so ostentatiously put forward for the appro¬ 
bation of the West. However, while they clamoured in 
defence of tlTcTnconsistent doctrine contained in them, 
which, resembling the orthodox in word, might in fact 
subvert it, and at once confessed and denied our Lord, 
it so happened, that they actually recommended that 
doctrine to the judgment of some of their followers, 
and succeeded in creating a direct belief in an hypo¬ 
thesis, which in their own case was but the clokc for their 
own indifference to the truth. This at least seems the 
true explanation of an intricate subject in the history. 
There are always men of sensitive and subtle minds, 
the natural victims of the bold disputant; men, who, 
unable to take a broad and common-sense view of 
important subject, try to satisfy their intellect and 
eoi^cience by refined distinctions and perverse reser¬ 
vations. Men of this stamp were especially to be 
foiind among a people possessed of the language and 

• [Vide Ath. Tr. vol. iL pp. 282—286] 
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acuteness of the Greeks. Accordingly, the Euscbians 
at length perceived, doubtless to their surprise and 
disgust, #iat a party had arisen from among them¬ 
selves, with all the positiveness (as they would consider 
it), and nothing of the straightforward simplicity of the 
Catholic controversialists, moro witting to dogmatize 
than to argue, and binding down their assqpiates to the 
real import of the words, which they had theoisclve^ 
chosen as mere evasions of orthodoxy; and to their 
dismay they discovered, that in this party the new 
Emperor himself was to be numbered. Constantius, 
indeed, may be taken as a type of a genuine Semi- 
Arian ; resisting, as he did, the orthodox doctrine from 
over-subtlety, timidity, pride, restlessness, or other 
weakness of mind, yet paradoxical enough to combat* 
at the same time and condemn all,4iihp ventured to 
* teach anything short of that orthodoxy. Balanced 
on this imperceptible centre between truth and error, 
he alternately banished every party in the controversy, 
not even sparing his own ; and had recourse in turn 
to every creed for relief, except that in which the 
truth was actually to be found. 

The symbol of the Semi-Arians was the Homasiision^ 
**like in substanccy* which they substituted for the 
orthodox HomoiisioUy “one in substance^' or ** consub- 
stantiair Their objections to the latter formula took 
^Alie following form. If the word usia^ **substance** 
denoted the “ first substance,** or an individual being, 
then Homoiisios seemed to bear a Sabellian meaning, 
and to involve a denial of the separate personality of 
the Son On the other hand, if the word was under¬ 
stood as including two distinct Persons {px Hypostases)^ 

^ £|>iph. Ilacr. Ixxiti. ii. fin. 
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this was to use it, as it is used of created things ; as if 
by substance were meant some common nature, cither 
divided in fact, or one merely by abstractioif 5 , They 
were strengthened in this \’icw by the decree of the 
Council, held at Antioch between the years 260 and 
270, in condemnation of Paulus, in which the word 
Iloiuottsion was proscribed. They preferred, accord¬ 
ingly, tjp name the Son like in subi>tancc^^' or Homec^ 
7/sio^, with the Father, that is, of a substance like in 
all things, except in not being the Fathers substance; 
maintaining at the same time, that, though the Son 
and Spirit were separate in substance from the Father, 
still they were so included in His glory that there was 
but one God. 

instead of admitting the evasion of the Arians, that 
the word So/iJ^d but a secondary sense, and that our 
Lord w'as m icalit}' a creature, though “not like other 
cieaturcs,” they plainly declared that He was not a 
ciciituie, but truly the Son, born of the substance 
(N\ta) of the Father, as if an Emanation from Him at 
Ills w'ill ; yet they would not allow Him simply to be 
God, as the Father w'as ; but, asserting that there were 
various energies in the Divine Being, they considered 
creation to be one, and fhc gennesis ox generation to be 
another, so that the Son, though distinct in substance 
from God, was at the same time essentially distinct 
from every created nature. Or they suggested thflKr- 
He was the offspring of the Person (/ij'postasisX not of 
t!^e substance or ttsia of the Father; or, so to say, of 
tlj|^ 4iDivinc Will, as if the force of the word *‘Son ** 
consisted in this point. Further, instead of the *'on£e 

* So/. III. i8. 

‘ o/Aotos KUT* ovtrCay, 
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He was not^ they adopted the ^^gmemted time-apart^ 
for which even Arius had changed it. That is, *s 
hold^g thSt the question of the beginning of the Son’s 
existence 'was beyo;nd our comprehension, they only 
asserted that there was such a beginning, but that it 
was bcfo#c time and independeitf of *it; as if it were 
possible to draw a distinction between tjje Catholic 
doctpnc of the derivation or order of suoccssioi^in Ihef 
Holy Trinity (the tmorigiiiaicfy generated'^) and this 
notion of a beginning simplified of the condition of 
* time. 

Such was the Semi-Arian Creed, really involving 
contradictions in terms, parallel to those of which the 
orthodox were accused ;—that the Son was born 
before all times, yet not eternal; not a creature, yet » 
not God; of Ilis substance, yet n oL-th e same in 
substance ; and His exact and perfect resemblance in 
all things, yet nf)t a second Deity. 


2 . 

t 

Yet the men were better than their creed ; and it is 
satisfactory to be able to detect amid the impiety and 
worldliness of the heretical party any elements of a 
purer spirit, which gradually exerted itself and worked 
out from the corrupt mass, in which it was embedded. 
Even thus viewed as distinct from their political asso- 
^^ffites, the Semi-Arians are a motley party at best; 
yet they may be considered as Saints and Martyrs, 
when compared with the Eusebians, and in fact some 
of them have actually been acknowledged as such by 
the Catholics of subsequent times. Their zeal in 
detecting the humanitarianism of Marccllus and Pho- 
tinus, and their good service in withstanding the 
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Anomoeans, who arrived at the same humanitarianism 
by a bolder course of thought, will presently be 
mentioned. On the whole they were men'of cdYrect 
and exemplary life, and earnest according to their 
views ; and they even made pretensions to sanctity 
in their outward deportment, in which they differed 
from the fruc Eusebians, who, as far as the times 
'Allowed it, affected the manners and principles of the 
world. It may be added, that both Athanasius and 
Hilary, two of the most uncompromising supporters 
of the Catholic doctrine,’ speak favourably of them. 
Athanasius docs not hesitate to call them brothers 5 ^; 
considering that, how^ever necessary it W'as for the 
edification of the Church at large, that the Ilomousion 
should be enforced on the clergy, yet that the privi¬ 
leges of priv^tP Christian fellow’'bhip were not to be 
denied to those, who from one cause or other stumbled 
at the use of it 8. It is remarkable, that the Semi • 
Arians, on the contrar}*, in their most celebrated 
Synod (at Ancyra, A.D. 35 ^) anathematized the 
holders of the Ilomousion, as if crypto-Sabellians 

Basil, the successor of IMarccllus, in the sec "'f 
Ancyra, united in his person the most varied learning 
wnth the most blameless life, of all the Semi-Arians 
This praise of rectitude in conduct w’as shared with 
him by Eustathius of Sebaste, and Eleusius of Cyzicus. 
These three Bishops especially attracted the regard^ 
Hilaty, on his banishment to Phrygia by the intrigues 
of the Arians (A.D. 356). The zealous confessor feel- 

^ fllowever, he is sevete upon Eustathius and Basil (ad £p iEg-. 7.), 
as St. Basil is on the former, who had been his friend.] 

* Athan. <Ie Syn. 41. * Epiph. supra. 

* Theod. Hist. il. 25. 
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ingly laments the condition, in which he found the 
Chi^'chcs^n tho^.c parts. “ 1 do not speak of thii'i|;s 
'fetrange.to me : ” he says, “ I w rite not wa'thout know'- 
Icdge; I have heafd and seen in my own person the 
faults, ijot of laics merely, but of bishops. For, 
excepting^ Elcusius and a few Aith him, the ten pro¬ 
vinces of Asia, in wdiich I am, are for tli% most paij 
truly ignorant of God 2,” His testimony in favour of 
the Semi-Ariiins of Asia Minor, must in fairness be 
considered as delivered with the same force of asser¬ 
tion, which marks his protest against all but them ; 
an^ he elsewhere addresses Basil, Eustathius, and 
Elcusius, by the title of “ Sanctissimi viri 3,” 

Mark, Bishop of Arethusa, in Syria, has obtained 
from the Greek Church the honours of a Saint and* 
• Martyr. He indulged, indeed, a ^W^iicc of spirit, 
which assimilates him to the t^iirc Arians, who were 
the first among Christians to employ force in the cause 
of religion. But violence, which endures as freely as it 
assails, obtains our respect, if it is denied our praise. 
His exertions in the cause of Christianity w^ere 
attended wdth considerable success. In the reign of 
Constantius, availing himself of his power as a Chris¬ 
tian Bishop, he demolished a heathen temple, and 
built a church on its site. When Julian succeeded, it 
was Mark’s turn to suffer. The Emperor had been 
'saved by him, when ^ child, on the massacre of the 
other princes of his house*; but on this occasion he 
considered that the claims at once of justice and of 
paganism chtweighed the recollection of ancient 

2 Hilar, de Syn. 63. 

* Ibid. 90. Vid. also the Life of St. Basil of Casarea, who was inb' 
mate for a time with Eustathius and others. 
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services. Mark was condemned to rebuild the temple, 
or to pay the price of it ; and, on his flight ftop his 
bishoprick, many of his flock were arrested as his 
hostages. Upon this, he surrendered himself to his 
persecutors, wh 9 immediately subjected him to the 
most revolting, as well as the most cruel indignities. 
“ They apprehended the aged prelate,*’ says Gibbon, 
selecting some out of tlie number, “ they inhumanly 
scourged him ; they tore his beard ; and his naked 
body, anointed with honey, was suspended, in a net, 
between heaven and earth, and exposed to the stings 
of insects and the rays of a Syrian sun^.” The i^ay- 
ment^pf one piece of gold towards the rebuilding of 
the temple^ would have rescued him from these 
tofments ; but, resolute in his refusal to contribute to 
the service TJT"idolatry, he allowed himself, with a 
generous insensibilit)', even to jest at his own suffer¬ 
ings 5, till he wore out the fury, or even, it is said, 
eff^ected the conversion of his persecutors. Gregory 
Nazianzen, .and Theodorct, besides celebrating his 
activity in making converts, make mention of his 
wisdom and piety, his cultivated understanding, his 
love of virtue, and the |ionourablc consistency of his 
life 

Cyril of Jerusalem, and Eusebius of Samosata, are 
.both Saints in the Roman Calendar, though connectfi^i 
in history with the Semi-Ariaa party. Eusebius was 
the friend of St. Basil, sumamed the Great; and 
Cyril is still known to ,us in his peicaplcuous'^ and 
eloquent discourses addressed to the Gafip^bKiniens. 

Others might be named of a like Vespectability, 
though ^deficient, with those above^mentionedi^ etther 

* Gibbon, Mist. xxiii. * Soz. v. lo. 

• TiHem. Mem. vol, S4ek. 
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in moral or in intellectual judgment. With these 
wer^iTjingled a few of a darker character. George of 
Laodicca, one of the genuine Eusebians, joined them 
for a time, and took a chief share together with Basil 
in the m^inagcmcnt of the Council o£^ncyra. Mace- 
donius, who was originally an Anomoean, passed 
through Semi-Arianism to the heresy oj tl!c Pneuma» 
tomftchists, that is, the 4dcnial of the Divinity of the 

Holy Ghost, of which he is theologically the founder. 

« 

3 - 

The Semi-Arians, being such as above described, 
were at first both in faith and conduct an ojoidYncnt 
and recommendation of the Eusebians.^ But, when, 
once the latter stood at variance jwit h the La*tin 
‘Church by the event of the Sardican Council, they 
c ‘ased to be of service to them as a blind, which was 
no longer available, or rather were an iq^umbrance to 
them, and formidable rivals in the favour of Constan- 
this. The separation between the two parties was 
probably retarded for a while by the forced submission 
and recantation of the Eusebian Valens and Ursacius; 
but an event soon happcne(,^p^hich altogether released 
those two Bishops ^nd the rOT of the Eusebians from 
the embarrassments, in which the influence of the 
and the timidity of Constantius had for the 
moment involved thent. ^T^his was the assassination 
of tj^ Catholic Constans wliicfi" took place a.d. 350; 
in dB^scqi^ce of which" (Constantine, the eldest of 
the brotKypii^being already dead) Constantius suc¬ 
ceeded to thie undivided empire. Thus the Eus^^ans 
hadijie whole of the West opened to their aiiibition^; 

jf 

^ [Tlie Eusebians, or ^U<Ical party, were r^eUsed in the Acacians, 
immediately to be tncntione^ Athana&ius casing the latter tlie heica of 
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and were bound by no impediment, except such as 
the ill-instructed Scmi-Arianism of the Kmocror 
might impose upon them. Their proceedings under 
these fortunate circumstances will come before us 
presently; here I will confine myself to the mention 
of the artifice, by \rhich tJiey succeeded in recom¬ 
mending thcmselv'es to Constantius, while they op¬ 
posed and triumphed over the Semi-Arian Creed. 

This artifice, w'hich, obvicfus as it is, is curious, from 
the place which it holds^in the history of Arianism, 
was that of affecting on principle to limit confessions 
of faith to Scripture terms ; and Avas adopted hy 
Acacius, Bishop of Caesarea, in Palestine, the successor 
of the learned Eusebius, one of the very men, who had 
advocated the Semi-Arian non-scriptural formularies 
of the DcdieictrJDn and of Philippopolis S. From the 
earliest date, the Arians had taken refuge from the 
difficulties of their OAvn unscriptural dogmas in the 
Icttc^^of the sacred writers; but they had scarcely 
ventured on the inconsistency of objecting to the 
terms of theology, as such. But here Eusebius of 
Caesarea anticipated the proceedings of his party ; 
and, as he opened upon his contemporaries the 
evasion of Scmi-Arian&m, so did he also anticipate 
his pupil Acacius in the more specious artifice now 
under consideration. It is suggested in the apology 
whicli Lc put forth for si^nin^ the Nicene anathemh 
of the Arian formulas; which anathema he defends on 
^he principle, that tliese formulae w'ere not com^ived 

the former. Hist. Arlan. $§ 19 and 28; vid. also H.p. 28.) 

He dver distinguishes the Arians proper Utorn the Kuschians (in his 
£p. Snc. and Apol. Contr. Arian.), as afterwords the Anoinoeans were 
to be distingiiislied from the Acacians. J 

■ Athan. dc S^n, 36—381. * 
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• # 
in the language of Scripture^. Allusion is made to 
the same principle from time to time in tiie subsc- 
queilt Arian Councils, as if even then the laxer Kuse- 
bians were struggling against the dogmatism of the 
Semi-Arians. Though the Creed of Lucian intro¬ 
duces the ‘*usia,’'the three other* Creeds of the Dedi¬ 
cation omit it; and this hypothesis of differences of 
opiivon in the heretical body at these Oouncils partl;f 
accounts for that hesitation and ambiguity in declaring 
their faith, which has been noticed in its place. Again, 
the Macrostich omits the “usia,” professes generally 
^ that the Son is **like in all things to the Fatkcrl^ and 
enforces the propriety of keeping to the language of 
Scripture 

About the time which is at present more particu- ' 
•larly before us, that is, after the de«^of Constans, 
this modification of Arianism becomes distinct, and 
collects around it the Eastern Eusebians, under the 
skilful management of Acacius. It is not e^y to 
fix the date of his openly adopting it; the imnfcdiatc 
cause of which was his quarrel with the Semi-Arian 
Cyril, which lies between a.d. 349—357. The distin¬ 
guishing principle of his new doctrine was adherence 
to the Scripture phraseology, in opposition to the 
inconvenient precision of the fiemi-Arians ; its distin¬ 
guishing tenet is the vague confession that the Son is 
^“^nerally '^like^' or at most in all things like'' the 
Father,— **like" as Q|^jp«ed^o the **onc in substance^* 

* yidgii^lso Ttieod. Hist. ii. 3. [^ho-tells us that the objection of ''un- 
script«^riUness^^a 4 bdSn suggested to Constantius by the Arian priest, 
(he favourite of^nstantia^ to whom Constantine had entrusted his will. 
Eusebius, in his Letter jtbput the Nicene Creed, does scarcely mone than 
glance at this objection.^^ 

^ Vid. Athan. de Synoi|. 
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like in substance^* and ** unlike'^y' —^that is, the vague 
cbnfession that the Son is generally like, or altogether 
like, the Father. Of these two expressions, the ^inall 
things like *' was allowed by the Semi-Arians, who in¬ 
cluded “ in substance ” under it ; whereas the Acacians 
(for so they may nbw be called), or Hombeans (as 
holding the Jlomoeon or like), covertly intended to ex¬ 
clude the *‘in snbstanee" by that very expression,,mere 
similarity always implying difference, and substance'' 
being, as they would argijie, necessarily excluded from 
the “2« all things," if like" were intended to 

stand for any thing short of identity. It is plain then 
that, in the meaning of its authors, and in the prac¬ 
tical effect of it, this new hypothesis was neither more 
nor less than the pure Arian, or, as it was afterwards 
called, Anoiwcecin, though the phrase, in which it 
was conveyed, bore in its letter the reverse sense. 

Such was the state of the heresy about the year 350 ; 
before reviewing its history, as carried on between the 
two rival parties into which its advocate.^, the Euse- 
bians, were dividing, the Semi-Arian and Homcean, I 
shall turn to the sufferings of the Catholic Church at 
that period. 

p 

> ofjLotov or Kara m’avra ^otay is the tenet of the Acacians or Ho- 
mcrans, as opposed to CachoKd ofJMovariov, the Semi-Arian OfAOtownov, 
and the di*of(otur of the Eunomians or Aetians. t^t. Cyril, however, 
adopts the icara rrdi’ra u/AOwyg as does Pamascens.} • ^ 
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THE ATHANASTANS. 

, Tflj^ second Arian Persecution is spread over the 
space of about twelve years, bein^ the interval 
between the death of Constans, and that of Constan- 
tius (A.D. 350—361). Various local violences, particu¬ 
larly at Alexandria and ConstantinoiffeTl^ad occurred 
with the countenance of the Eusebians at an earlier 
date ; but they were rather acts of revenge, than 
intended as means of bringing over the Catholics, and 
were conducted on no plan. The chief sees, too, 
had been seized, and their occupants banished. But 
now the alternative of subscription or sufifering was 
generally introduced ; and, though .Arianism was 
more sanguinary in its later persecutions, it could not 
be more audacious and abandoned than it showed 
it^f in this. 

''‘^^The artifice of the Homoeon, of which Acacius had 
undertake the i||^ana||^Mnt, was adapted to promote 
the suepess o^'*'his part^ among the orthodox of the 
West, as weji as to. deludhtor embarrass the Oriental 
Semi>Ai%^s, fiw' wtiWn^'it was particularly provided. 
The Latin Chi^okes, who had not been exposed to 
those trials of hdtWcal subtlety of which the Homo* 

X 2 
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usion was reluctantly made the remedy, had adhered 
with a noble simplicity to the decision of N^caea; being 
satisfied (as it would seem), that, whether or not* they 
had need of the test of orthodoxy at present, in it lay 
the security of the great doctrine in debate, whenever 
the need should come. At the same time, they were 
naturally jealous of the introduction of such terms 
into their theology, as chiefly served to lemind ‘chem 
of the dissensions of foi c igners ; and, as influenced by 
this feeling, even after their leaders had declared 
against the Eusebians at Sardica, they were exposed 
to the temptation of listening favourably to the artifice 
of the ^'Hommon ” or “ hke^ To shut up the subject 
in Scripture terms, and to say that our Lord was like 
II is Father, no explanation being added, seemed to be 
a peaceful d^CtHne, and certainly was in itself unex¬ 
ceptionable; and, of course would wear a still more 
favourable aspect, when contrasted witli the threat of 
exile and poverty, by which its acceptance was 
enforced. On the other hand, the proposed measure 
veiled the grossness of that threat itself, and fixed the 
attention of the solicited Churches rather upon the 
argument, than upon the Imperial command. Minds 
that are proof against the mere menaces of power, 
are overcome by the artifices of an importunate 
casuistry. Those, who would rather have suffered 
death than have sanctioned the siB^ieties o£ Arius, 
hardly saw how to defenS^^tllfemselij^ jjh^f#efusing 
"breeds, which were abstractedly true, though incom¬ 
plete, and intolerable only'beca^ia the ba^es of a 
prevaricating party. Thus Ananism gaineiB its first 
footing in the West. And, when oite concession was 
made, anothci was demanded; or, at other times, the 
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first concession was converted, not without specious¬ 
ness, into a principle, as allowing change altogether iti 
theoII)^caf language, as if to depart from the Homo- 
iision were in fact to acquiesce in the open impieties 
of Arius and the Anomceans. This is the character 
of the history as more or less ilhistrated in this and 
the subsequent Section ; the Catholics being harassed 
by sophistry and persecution, and the*Semi-Arians 
first acquiescing in the Homoeon, then retracting, and 
becoming more distinct upo:|^ the scene, as the Euse- 
bians or Acacians ventured to speak of our Lord in 

. less honourable terms. 

* • 

But there was another subscription, required of the 
Catholics during the same period and from an earlier 
date, as painfuj, and to all but the most honest minds 
as embarrassing, as that to the creed < 9 !Mie Homoeon; 
and that was the condemnation of Athanasius. The 
Eusebians were incited against him by resentment 
and jealousy ; they perceived that the success of their 
schemes was impossible, while a Bishop was on the 
scene, so popular at home, so respected abroad, the 
bond of connexion between the orthodox of Europe 
and Asia, the organ of their sentiments, and the guide 
and vigorous agent of their counsels. Moreover, the 
circumstances of the times had attached an adven¬ 
titious importance to his fortunes; as if the cause of 
Homousion were providentially committed to his 
custod3|^*h|td^in%ts safelir of overthrow, the triumph 
or loss o? tlie ^riith were actually involved. And, in 
the eyes of the EjnpCfQfc the Catholic champion 
appeare^^ a rivaiof jown sovereignty ; type, as 
he really was, and instmmeii? of tha^ Apostolic Order, 
which, whether of; not united to the civil power, must. 
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to the end of time, divide the rule with Caesar as the 
minister of God. Considering then Athanasius toc> 
great for a subject, Constantius, as if for the pcafce of 
his empire, desired his destiuction at any rate 
Whether he wa^unfortunate or culpable it mattered 
not ; whether implicated in legal guilt, or forced by 
^circumstantes into his present position ; still he was 
the fit victim of a sort of ecclesiastical ostracism, 
which, accordingly, he called upon the Church to 
inflict. He demanded it of the Church, for the very 
eminence of Athanasius rendered it unsafe, even for 
the Empcioi, to appioach him in any other way. ^he 
Patriarch of Alexandria could not be deposed, except 
after a series of successes over less powerful Catholics, 
and with the forced acquiescence or countenance of 
the principal'^tiristian communities. And thus the 
history of the first few years of the persecution, 
presents to us the curious spectacle of a party warfare 
raging everywheie, except in the neighbourhood of 
the person who was the real object of it, and who w'as 
left for a time to continue the work of God at Alex¬ 
andria, unmolested by the Councils, conferences, and 
usurpations, which perplexed the other capitals of 
Christendom. 

As regards the majority of Bishops who were called 
upon to condemn him, there was, it would appear, 
little room for error of judgment, if th^ dealt hones^ 
with their consciences. Yet, in the West, tHore were 
^hosc, doubtless, -who hardly knew enough of him to 
give him their confidence, or wl^had no means of 
forming a true opinion fresh charge%t;a which 

he was subjected- Tiiose, which were originally 

* Gibbon, Hist. ch» xxi. 
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urged against him, have already been stated ; the new 
allegations were as follows: that he had excited 
diffeleftcel between Constantius and his •brother; 
that he had corresponded with Magnentius, the 
usurper of the West; that he had dedicated, or used, 
a new Church in Alexandria Mftthotft the Emperor’s 
leave; and lastly, that he had not obeyed 4is mandate 
sumjnoning him to Italy.—Now to review some of tJi? 
prominent passages in the persecution :—- 

m 

I. 

, IPaul had succeeded Alexander in the See of Con¬ 
stantinople, A.D. 336. At the date before us (a.d. 350), 
he had already been thrice driven from his Church by 
the intrigues of the Arians ; Pontus, Gaul, and Mesopo- 
Jtamia, being successively the places wf^iis exile. He 
had now been two years restored, when he was called 
a fourth time, not merely to exile, but to martyrdom. 
By authority of the Emperor, he was conveyed from 
Constantinople to Cucusus in Cappadocia, a dreary 
town amid the deserts of the Taurus, afterwards the 
place of banishment of his successor St. Chrysostom. 
Here he was left for six days without 4 bod ; when his 
conductors impatiently anticipated the termination of 
tis sufferings by strangling him in prison. Macedo- 
nius, the Semi-Arian, took possession of the vacant 
and maintained his power by the most savage 
excess^ The confiscation'of property, banishment, 
brandings, torture, and death, were the means of his 
accomplishing in th^ Church of Constantinople, a con- 
formitjr with the tenets^oHieresy. The Novatians, as 
maintaining the Homousion, were included in the 
persecatioxt. On their refusing to communicate with 
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him, they were seized and scourged, and the sacred 
elements violently thrust into their mouths^ Women 
and children were forcibly baptized ; and, on the farmer 
resisting, they were subjected to cruelties too miserable 
to be described.^ 

^ The sufferings of the Church of Hadriappple 
occurred about the same time, or even earlier. Under 
the superintendence of a civil officer, who had already 
acted as the tool of the Kusebians in the Marcotis, 
several of the clergy were beheaded; Lucius, their 
Bishop, for the second time loaded with chains and 
sent into exile, where he died ; and thiee other 
Bishops of the neighbourhood visited by 'iii Imperial 
edict, which bamished them, at the j'eiil of tlieir lives, 
from all parts of the Empire. 


Continuing their operations westward, the Arians 
next possessed themselves of the province of Sirmium 
in Pannonia, in w'hich the dioceses of Vaicns and 
Ursacius )yere situated. These Bishops, on the death 
of Constans, had relapsed into the heresy of li^ 
brother, who was now master of the whole Roman 
world ; and from that time they may be accounted as 
the leaders of the Eusebian party, especially in tlflh 
West The Church of Sirmium was opened to their 
assaults under the following circumstances. It had 
always been the policy ^ the Arians to maintain 
that the Homousion involved some or other heresy by 
necessaiy consequence. A Valentinian or a Mani- 
chean materialism was sometimes ascribed to the 
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orthodox doctrine ; and at anotlier time, Sabellianism, 
which was especially hateful to the Semi-Arians. And 
it hai^ened, most unhappily for the Church, tfiat one 
of the most strenuous of her champions at Nicasa, had 
since falljn into a heresy of a Sabcllian character; 
and had thus confirmed the prejudice ajjainst the true 
doctrine, by what might be taken to st;yid as an 
instawce of its dangerous tendency. In the course of*' 
a work in refutation of the Sophist Asterius, one of 
the first professed Semi-Arians, Marcellus, Bishop of 
Ancyra, was led to simplify (as he conceived) the 
•crec^ of the Church, by statements which savoured 
of Sabellianism ; that is, he maintained the unity of 
the Son with the Father, at the expense of the doc¬ 
trine of the personal distinction between the Two. ' 
He was answered, not only by AsIckus himself, but 
by Eusebius of Caesarea and Acacius ; and, A.D. 335, he 
was deposed from his sec by the Eusebians, in order 
to make way for tlie Semi-Arian Basil. In spite of 
the suspicions against him, the orthodox party 
defended him for a considerable time, and the Coun¬ 
cil of Sardica (A.D 347) acquitted him and restored 
him to his see ; but at length, perhaps on account of 
^e increasing definiteness of his heretical views, he 
^v'as abandoned by his friends as hopeless, even by 
Athanasius, who quietly put him aside with the 
acquiescence of Marcellus himself. But the evil did 
not end there; his disciple Thotinus, Bishop of Sir- 
mium, increased the scandal, by advocating, and with 
greater boldness, an almost Unitarian doctrine. The 
Eusebians did not neglect the opportunity thus offered 
them, both to calumniate the Catholic teaching, and 
to seize on so considerably a see, which its present 
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occupier had disgraced by his heresy. They held a 
Council at Sirmium (A.D. 351), to inquire into his 
opinionsT; and at his request a formal disputation^ was 
held. Basil, the rival of Marccllus, was selected to be 
the antagonist of his pupil; and having the easier 
position to defend, gained the victory in the judgment 
of impartipl arbiters, who had been selected. The 
'deposition of- Photinus followed, and an Arian, Ger- 
minius, placed in his sec. Also a new creed was 
promulgated of a structure between Ilomoeusian and 
Homoean, being the first of three which are dated 
from Sirmium. Germinius some years afterwards 
adopted a Semi-Arian ism bordering upon the Catholic 
doctrine, and that at a time when it may be hoped 
that secular views did not influence his change. 

4. 

Tlic fir-^t open attack upon Athanasius and the 
independence of the West, was made two years later 
at Arles, at that time the residence of the Court. 
There the Emperor held a Council, with the intention 
of committing the Bishops of the West to an overt act 
against the Alexandrian prelate. It was attended by 
the deputies of Liberius, the new Bishop of Ron^ 
whom the P2uscbian party had already addressed 
hoping to find him more tractable than his predecessor 
J ulius. Liberius, however, had been decided in Athd!» 
nasius's favour by the Letter of an Egyptian Council; 
a»d, in order to evade the Emperor's overtures, he 
addressed to him a submissive message, petitioning 
him for a general and final Council at Aquileia, 
a measure which Constantins had already led the 
Catholics to expect Th^ Western Bishops at Arles, 
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on their part, demanded that, as a previous step to 
the condemnation of Athanasius, the orthodox Creed 
shoultt *be acknowledged by the Council, and Arius 
anathematized. However, the Euscbians carried their 
point ; Valens followed up with characteristic violence 
the imperiousness of ConstantiuJi; ill-treatment was 
added, till the Fathers of the Council, wyn out by 
suflfeiings, consented to depose and even excom-^ 
municatc Athanasius. Upon this, an edict was 
published, denouncing punishment on all Bishops 
who refused to subscribe the decree thus obtained. 
.Among the instances of cowardice, which were ex¬ 
hibited at Arles, none was more lamentable than that 
of Vincent of Capua, one of the deputies from Liberius 
to the Emperor. Vincent had on former occasiops 
shown himself a zealous supporter of orthodoxy. He 
is supposed to be the presbyter of the same name who 
was one of the rcpre.sentatives of tlic Roman Bishop 
at Nicaea ; he had acted with the orthodox at Sardica, 
and had afterwards been sent by Constans to Constan- 
tius, to effect the restoration of the Athanasians in 
A.D. 348. It was on this occasion, that he and his 
companion had been exposed to the malice of 
Stephen, the Arian Bishop of Antioch; who, anxiou.s 
To destroy their influence, caused a woman of light 
character to be introduced into their chamber, with 
fhe intention of founding a calumny against them ; 
and who, on the artifice being discovered, was deposed 
by order of Constantius. On the present occasion, 
Vincent was entirely in the confidence of Liberius ; 
w'ho, having entrusted him with his delicate commis¬ 
sion from a sense of his vigour and experience, was 
deeply afflicted at his fall. It is satisfactory to know, 
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that Vinqent retrieved liimse^f afterwards at Ari- 
rifinum; where he boldly resisted the tyrannical 
attempt of the Eusebians, to force their cr&d *0^4 the 
Western Church, 


5. 

Times of trial bring forward men of zeal and bold¬ 
ness, A\ho thus arc enabled to transmit their names to 
posterity. Liberius, downcast at the disgrace of his 
representative, and liable? himself to fluctuations of 
mind, was unexpectedly cheered by the arrival of the 
famous Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, and 
Eusebius of Vercellae. These, joined by a few others, 
proceeded as his deputies and advocates to the great 
Council of Milan, which was held by Constantius 
(A.D. 355), two years later than that in which Vincent 
fell. The Fathers collected there were in number 
above 3CX), almost all of the Western Church, Con¬ 
stantius was present, and Valens conducted the Arian 
manoeuvres; and so sccut 4 oT success were he and his 
party, that they did not scruple to insult the Council 
with the proposal of a pure Aiian, or Anomcean, 
creed. 

Whether this creed was gencially subscribed, do^ 
not appear ; but the condemnation of Athanasius was 
univci sally agreed upon, scarcely one or two of the 
whole number refusing to sign it This is remarkably 
inasmuch as, at first, the tDccidentals demanded of the 
Eusebians an avowal of the orthodox faith, as the 
condition of entering upon the consideration of the 
charges against him. But herein is the strength of 
audacious men ; who gain what is unjust, by asking 
what is extravagant. Sozomen attributes the con- 
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cession of the Council to fear, surprise, and ignorance*. 
In truth, a collection of men, who were strangers fb 
each%dthcf, and Avithout organization or recognized 
leaders, without definite objects or policy, was open to 
every variety of influence, which the cleverness of the 
usurping* faction might direct figainst them. The 
simplicity of honesty, the weakness of gn amiable 
temper, the inexperience of a secluded* life, anti Ih^ 
slowness of the unpractised intellect, all combined 
with their alarm at the Kmperor’s manifested dis¬ 
pleasure, to impel them to take part with his heresy. 
When some of them ventured to object the rule of the 
Church against his command, that they should con¬ 
demn Athanasius, and communicate with the Arians, 
** My will must bo its rule,” he replied ; *‘so the Syrian 
J3ishops have decided ; and so must )ft;>ursclvcs, would 
you escape exile. * 

Several of the more noble-minded prelates of the 
principal Churches submitted to the alternative, and 
left their sees. Dionysiu^^ Exarch of Milan, Avas 
banished to Cappadocia or Armenia, where he died 
before the end of the persecution; Auxentius being 
placed in his see, a bitter Arian, brought for the 
purpose from Cappadocia, and from his ignorance of 
Latin, singularly ill-fitted to preside over a Western 
province. Lucifer was sent off into Syria, and Euse¬ 
bius of Vercellae into Palestine. A fresh and more 
violent edict was publishexi against Athanasius; 
orders were given to arrest him as an impious person, 
and to put the Arians in possession of his churches, 
and of the benefactions, which Constantine had left 
for ecclesiastical and charitable uses. All Bishops 

* So^ IV. 9* 
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were prohibited from communion with him, under 
pain of losing their sees ; and the laity were to be 
compelled by the magistrates to join themselVes to 
the heretical party. Hilary of Poicticrs was the next 
victim of the persecution. He had taken ,part in a 
petition, presented Vo Constantius, in behalf of the 
exiled bishops. In consequence a Gallic Council ovas 
called, under the presidency of Satuminus, Bishop of 
Arles; and Hilary was banished into Phrygia. 

I 

6 . 

The history of Liberius, the occupier of the most 
powerful sec in the West, possesses an interest, which 
deserves our careful attention In 356, the year after 
the Council of Milan, the piincipal eunuch of the Impe¬ 
rial Court had^een sent, to urge on him by threats 
and promises the condemnation of Athanasius ; and, 
on his insisting on a fair trial for the accused, and a 
disavowal of Arianism on the part of his accusers, as 
preliminary conditions, hlid caused him to be forced 
away to Milan. There the same arguments were 
addressed to him in the more impressive words of the 
t^mperor himself; who urged upon him ‘‘the noto¬ 
riously wicked life of Athanasius, his vexatious oppo¬ 
sition to the peace of the Church, his intrigue$ to effect 
a quarrel between the imperial brothers, and his fre¬ 
quent condemnation in the Councils of Eastern and 
Western Christendom and further exhorted him, as 
b^ing by his pastoral office especially a man of peace, 
to be cautious of appearing the sole obstacle to the 
happy settlement of a question, which could not 
otherwise be arranged. Liberius replied by demand¬ 
ing of Constantius even more than his own deputies 
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• 

had proposed to the Milanese Council ;—first, that 
there should be a general subscription to the Nicenft 
faith Aroughout the Church ; next, that the banished 
bishops sliould be restored to their secs; and lastly, 
should the trial of Athanasius be still thought advis¬ 
able, that a Council should be field ^at Alexandria, 
wh^pe justice might be fairly dealt betwcei^ him and 
his aocusers. The conference between thbm ended in* 
Liberius being allowed three days to choose between 
making the required subscription, and going into exile; 
at the end of which time he manfully departed for 
J 3 eroea, in Thrace. Constant ius and the empress, 
struck with the nobleness of his conduct, sent after 
him a thousand pieces of gold ; but he refused a gift, 
which must have daid him under restraint towards 
l¥:retical benefactors. Much more promptly did he 
reject the offer of assistance, which Eusebius, the 
eunuch before-mentioned, from whatever feeling,Ttiade 
him. *'You have desolated the Churches of Chri.stcn- 
dom,” he said to the powerful favourite, “ and then 
you offer me alms as a convict. Go, first learn to be 
a Christian^,” 

There arc men, in whose mouths stuitimcnts, such 
as these, arc becoming and admirable, as being the 
result of jphristian magnanimity, and imposed upon 
them by their station in the Church. But the sequel 
of the history shows, that in the conduct of Liberius 
there was more of personal fcelfiSTg and intemperate 
indignation, than of deep-seated fortitude of soul. 
His fall, which followed, scandalous as it is in itself, 
may yet be taken to illustrate the silent firmness of 
those others his fellow-sufferers, of whom we hear less, 


* Soz. IV. It. Theod. Hist. ii. i6. 
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because they bore themselves more consistently. Two 
‘years of exile, among the dreary solitudes of Thrace, 
broke his spirit; and the triumph of his deacoivFclix, 
who had succeeded to his power, painfully forced 
upon his imagination his own listless condition, which 
brought him no w<^frk to perform, and no witness of 
his sufTcrkig^ for the trutli’s sake. Demophilus, q[|e of 
the foremost of the Eusebian party, was bishop of 
Beroea, the place of Eibi lius’s banishment ; and gave 
intelligence of his gio\\ing melancholy to his own 
associates. Wise in their generation, they had an in¬ 
strument ready prepared for the tempter's office 
Fortunatian, Bishop of Aquilcia, who stood high in 
the opinion of I.ibcrius for disinterestedness and 
courage, had conformed to the court-religion in the 
Arian Council of Milan ; and he was now employed 
by the Eusebians, to gain over the wavering prelate. 
The arguments of Fortunatian and Demophilus shall 
be given in the w6r<.ls of Maimbourg. “ They told 
him, that they could not conceive, how a man of his 
worth and spirit could so long obstinately resolve to 
be miserable upon a chimerical notion, which subsisted 
only in the imagination of people of weak or no 
understanding : that, indeed, if he suffered for the 
cause of God and the Church, of which Go^^’had given 
Him the government, they should not only look upon 
his sufferings as glorious, butj being willing to partake 
of hlft glory, they shoufd also become his companions 
fn banishment themselves. But that this matter related 
neither to God nor religion ; that it concerned merely 
a private p€^5)|pn, named Athanasius, whose cause had 
nothing in common with that Of the Church, whom the 
ublic #oicc had long since accused of numberless 
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crimes, whom Councils had condemned, and who h«W 
been^tftrn^d out of his see by the great Constantine, 
whose jildgment alone was sufficient to justify all that 
the East and West had so often pronounced against him. 
That, ev^n if he were not so guiRy as men made him, 
ye^it was necessary to sacrifice him to the peace of 
the fhurch, and to throw him into the sfca to appeas# 
the storm, which he was the occasion of raising ; but 
that, the greater part of the Bishops having condemned 
him, the defending him would be causing a schism, 
and that it was a vcry^», uncommon sight to sec the 
’ Roihan prelate abandon the care of the Church, and 
banish himself into Thrace, to become the martyr of 
one, whom both divine and human justice had so often 
declared guilty. That it was high time to undeceive 
himself, and to open his eyes at last; to see, whether 
it was not passion in Athanasius, which gave a ftilse 
alarm, and opposed an imaginary heresy, to make the 
w'orld believe that they had a mind to establish 
error V’ 

The arguments, diffusively but instructively reported 
in the above extract, were enforced by the threat of 
death as the consequence of obstinacy; while, on the 
other haQd, a temptation of a peculiar nature presented 
itself to the exiled bishop in his very popularity w^^h 
the Roman people, which was stfidx, that Constantius 
had already been obliged to ^roiHiat them his restora¬ 
tion. Moreover, as if to give a reality to the induce¬ 
ments by which he was assailed, a specific plan of 
mutual concession and concord had been projected, in 
which Liberius was required to take part. The 

ft 1 

* WebstCf’s translation is used; one or mo irrelevant pMrases, tntroiSiiiit 
dutxd by Mn^mbouig on the subject ot Uoman supremacy, bcmHf 
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V/cstcm Catholics were, as we have seen, on all occa¬ 
sions rcquinnf^ evidence of the orthodo^xy • the 
Jiusebians, before they consented to take part with 
them against Athanasius. Constantius then, desirous 
of ingratiating himself with the people of Rome, and 
liimself a §cini-Arian, and at that time alarmed at tlie 
'increasing boidness of the Anomoeans, or pure Ariins, 
presently to be mentioned, perceived his opportunity 
for effecting a general acceptance of a Semi-Arian 
creed ; and thus, while' sacrificing the Anomceans, 
whom he feared, to the Catlj^plics, and claiming from 
the Catholics in turn what were scarcely condcs^ons, 
in the impel feet language of the West, for realizing 
that religious peace, which he held to be incompatible 
w'ith the inflexij)le oithodoxy of Athanasius. More¬ 
over, the heresies of Marcellas and Hiotinus were in 
favour of this scheme ; for, by dwelling upon them, he 
withdrew the eyes of Catholics fiom the contrary 
errors of Semi-Arianism. A creed was compiled from 
three former confessions, that of the orthodox Council 
against Paulus (a.d, 264), that of the Dedication 
(a.D. 341), and one of the three published at Sirmium. 
Thus carefully composed, it was signed by all parties,, 
by Liberius S, by the Semi-Arians, and by the JBusc- 
bipns ; the Husebians being compelled by the Emperor 
to submit for the time to the dogmatic formulae, which 
they had gradually abandoned. Were it desirable to 
enlarge on tin's miserable apostasy, there arc abundant 
xhaterials in the letters, which Liberius wrote in renun¬ 
ciation of Athanasius, to his clergy, and to the Arian 

• [Vide supr. pp. 131. 294. ^23. There is much difr.rcnce ol opinion^ 
bhoi«rcver, a^ong writers, vihtch was the creed whigh LiUenos signed r 
Kde Appendix. No. 3.j 
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bishops. To Valens he protests, that nothing* but lys 
love of pgace, greater than his desire of martyrdom 
itselfjwyuld have led him to the step which he had 
taken ; in another he declares, that he has but followed 
his consqience in God’s sight®. To add to his misery, 
Constantius suffered him for a while to linger in exile, 
after he had given way. At length he ^w^ restored^ 
and "at Ariminum in a measure retrieved his error, 
together with Vincent of Capua. 


7 - 

The sufferings and trials of Hosius, whi«h took place 
about the same time, are calculated to impress the 
mind with the most sorrowful feelings, and still more 
^ith a lively indignation against his# inhuman perse¬ 
cutors. Shortly before the conference at Sirmium, at 
which Liberius gave his allegiance to the supremacy 
of Semi-Arianism, a creed had been drawn up in 
the same city by Valens and the other more daring 
members of the Eusebian body. It would seem, that 
at this date Constantius had not taken the alarm 
against the Anomoeans, to the extent in which he felt 
it soon afterwards, on the news probably of their pro¬ 
ceedings in the East. Accordingly, the creed in ques¬ 
tion is of a mixed character. Not venturing on the 
Anomoeon, as at Milan, it nevertheless condemns the 
use of the t£sia(substance), Hdinoiision, and Homoetision, 
on somewhat of the equivocal plan, of which Acacius, 
as I have said above, was the most conspicuous patron; 
and being such, it was presented for signature to the 
^aged Bishop of Corduba. The cruelty which they 

• Hilar. Fragm. iv. and vi. [The nuthority for I'la^ni i& very doubtful] 
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^crcised to accomplish their purpose, was worthy of 
that singularly wicked faction which Eij^ebius had 
organized. Ilosius was at this time loi yjar6 old ; 
and had passed a life, prolonged beyond the age of 
man, in services anc^j sufferings in the cause pf Christ. 
He had assisted in the celebrated Council of Elvira, 
Jn Spain ('about the year 300), and had been distin¬ 
guished as a confessor in the Maximinian persecution. 
He presided at the General Councils of Nicasa and 
Sardica, and was perhaps the only Bishop, besides 
Athanasius, who w'as known and reverenced at once 
in the East and West. When Constantius became pos¬ 
sessed of the Western w'orld, far from relaxing his zeal 
in a cause discountenanced at the Court, Hosius had 
exerted himself in his own diocese for the oithodox 
faith ; and, \vhc*h the persecution began, endeavoured 
by letter to rouse other bishops to a sense of the con¬ 
nexion bctw’ccn the acquittal of Athanasius, and the 
maintenance of divine truth. The Eusebians w’^ere 
irritated by his opposition ; he w as summoned to the 
Court at Milan, and, after a vain attempt to shake his 
constancy, dismissed back to his sec. The importu¬ 
nities of Constantius being shoitly after renewed, 
both in the way of threats and ofc^romises, Hosius 
addressed him an admirable letter, which Athanasius 
has presci*ved. After declaring his willingness to 
repeat, should it be necessary, the good confession 
which he had^ made in the heathen persecutioif, he 
exhorts the Emperor to abandon his unscriptural 
creed, and to turn his ear from Arian advisers. JHe 
states his conviction, that the condemnation of Athan¬ 
asius was ui^ed merely for the establishment of thc^ 
heresy ; declares, that at Sardica his accusers had 
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been challenged publicly to produce the proof of their 
allegations, and had failed, and that he himself h^d 
conv-|rSed^ith them in private, and could gain nothing 
satisfactory from them ; and he further reminds Con- 
stantius, that Valcns and Ursacius had before now 
retracteef the charges, which they once urged against 
him. Change your course of action, I beseech you,” 
con^nues the earnest Prelate ; “remember that yoii 
are a man. Fear the day of judgment; keep your 
hands clean against it; meddle not with Church 
matters ; far from advising tis about them, rather seek 
instruction from us. God has put dominion into your 
haifds ; to us lie has entrusted the management of 
the Church; and, as a traitor to you is a rebel to the 
God who ordained you, so be afraid on your part, lest, 
^usurping ecclesiastical power, you become guilty o^ a 
great sin. It is written, * Render unto Caesar, Cjesar’s, 
and what is God's, to God.' We may not bear rule ; 
you, O Emperor, may not burn incense. I write this 
from a care for your soul. As to your message, I 
remain in the same mind. I do not join the Arians. 
I anathematize them. I do not subscribe the condem¬ 
nation of Athanasius 7 .” Hosius did not address such 
language with topunity to a Court, wjiich affected the 
majesty of orienw despotism. He was summoned tn 
Sirmium, and thrown into prison. There he remained 
for a whole year. Tortures were added to force the 
0I4 man from his resolutionu He w'as scourged, and 
afterwards placed upon the rack. Mjbterious it was, 
^at so honoured a life should be preserved to an 
extremity of age, to become the sport and triumph of 
the Enemy of mankind. At length broken in spirit, 

7 Athan. Hist. Arian* ad Monach. 44. 
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the contemporary of Gregory and Dionysius® was 
induced to countenance the impieties of the genera¬ 
tion, into which he had lived ; not indeed s^gnin^ the 
condemnation of Athanasius, for he spurned that 
baseness to the last, but yielding subscription to a 
formulary, which forbid the mention of the JlSffwziswfit 
and thus virtually condemned the creed of Nicjea, 
and countenanced the Arian proceedings. Hosius 
lived about two 5^ears after this tragical event : and, 
on his deathbed, he protested against the compulsion 
which had been used towards him, and, with his last 
breath, abjuicd the heresy which dishonoured his 
Divine Lord and Saviour. • 


8 . 

Meanwhile, tlu*-great ligyptian prelate, seated on his* 
patriarchal throne^ had calmly prosecuted the work, for 
which he w'as raised up, as if his name had not been 
mentioned in the Arian Councils, and the troubles, 
which agitated the Western Church, were not the 
prelude to the blow, which w'as to fall on himself, 
i^tutored in concession to impiety, by the experience 
bf fhe prospect of suflering, yet, sensitively alive to 
the diflference bctw’ccn misbelief and nlisapprehcnsion, 
while he punished he spared, and restored in the 
spirit of meekness, while he rebuked and rejected 
with pow'er. On his return to Alexandria, Seven years 
previous to tl^ events last recorded, congratulatiftis 
and professions of attachment poured in upon him 
from the provinces of the whole Roman world, near 
and From Africa to lllyricum, and from 

* Vide supr. p. 115. 
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England to Palestine, 400 episcopal letters solicited 
his communion or patronage ; and apologies, and the 
.o^cdousness of personal service were liberally tendered 
by &ioee, who, through cowardice, dulness, or self- 
interest, had joined themselves to the heretical party. 
Nor did Athanasius fail to improve the season of 
prosperity, for the true moral strength and substantial 
holjness of the people committed to him. ♦ The sacred 
services were diligently attended ; alms and benefac¬ 
tions supplied the wants of the friendless and infirm ; 
and the young turned thek thoughts to that generous 
consecration of themselves to God, recommended by 
Sf. Paul in times of trouble and persecution. 

In truth the sufferings, which the Church of Alex¬ 
andria had lately undergone from the hands of the 
Eusebians. were sufficient to indispose serious mfnds 
towards secular engagements, or ^ows of duty to a 
fellow-mortal; to quench those anticipations of quiet¬ 
ness and peace, which the overthrow of paganism had 
at first excited ; and to remind them, that the girdle 
of celibacy and the lamp of watchers best became 
those, on whom God’s judgments might fall suddenly. 
Not more than ten years were gone by, since Grej^^jjny, 
appointed to the sec of Athanasius Jt>y the Counen of 
the Dedication 9 , had been thrust upon them by the 
Imperial Governor, with the most frightful and revolt¬ 
ing outrage.s. Philagrius, an apostate from the 
phristian faith, and Arsaejus, an eunuch of the Court, 
introduced the Eusebian Bishop i^to his episcopal 
city. A Church besieged and spoiled, the massacre 
of the assembled worshippers, the clergy trodden 
under foot, the women subjected to the infamous 

• Vid. Itupra, p. 286. 
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profanations, these were the first benedictory greetings 
scattered by the Arian among his people. Next, 
bishops were robbed, beaten, imprisoned, Vanished 
the sacred elements of the Eucharist were scornfully 
cast about by the heathen rabble, which seconded the 
usurping party; bird^ and fruits were offered in sac¬ 
rifice on the holy table ; hymns chanted in honour of 
the idols of fjaganism ; and the Scriptures given to 
the flames. 

Such had already been the trial of a much-enduring 
Church ; and it might suddenly be renewed in spite of 
its present prosperity. The Council of Sardica, con¬ 
voked principally to remedy these miserable disorders, 
had in its Synodal Tetter warned the Alexandrian 
Catholics against relaxing in the brave testimony they 
were giving to the faith of the Gospel. “ We exhort 
you, beloved brcthlren, before all things, that ye hold 
the right faith of the Catholic Church. Many and 
grievous have been your sufferings, and many are the 
insults and injuries inflicted on the Catholic Church, 
but ‘ he, who endureth unto the end, the same shall be 
saved.’ Wherefore, should they essay further enor¬ 
mities against you, let affliction be your rejoicing. 
For such sufferings are a kind of martyrdom, and 
such confessions and tortures have their reward. Ye 
shall receive from God the combatant’s prize. Where¬ 
fore struggle with all might for the sound faith, and 
for the exculpation of oun brother Athanasius, yoiy* 
bishop. We outpour part have not been silent about 
youj* nor neglected to provide for your security; but 
have beefi mindful, and done all that Christian love 
requires of us^ suffering with our suffering brethren, 
and accounting their trials as ouP’Owp*!*’ 

* Athan. Apol. cemt. Ari^. )8. 
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'^lie time was now at hand, which was anticipated 
by the prophetic solicitude of the Sardican Father^, 
The .^ame*year in which Hosius was thrown into 
prisbn, the furies of heretical malice were let loose 
upon the Catholics of Alexandria. George of Cap¬ 
padocia, 2t man of illiterate mirfti and savage man¬ 
ners, was selected by the Eusebians as jtheir new 
substitute for Athanasius in the see df that city f 
and the charge of executing this extraordinary de¬ 
termination Was committed to Syrianus, Duke of 
Egypt. The scenes which followed are but the re¬ 
petition, with more aggravated horrors, of the atro¬ 
cities perpetrated by the intruder Gregoiy. Syrianus 
entered Alexandria at night; and straightway pro¬ 
ceeded with his soldiers to one of the churchesf, 
where the Alexandrians were engaged in the services 
of religion. We have the account of the irruption 
from Athanasius himself; who, being accused by the 
Arians of cowardice, on occasion of his subsequent 
flight, after defending his conduct from Scripture, 
describes the circumstances, under which he was 
driven from his Church. “ It was now night,’* he says, 

“ and some of our people were keeping vigil, as com¬ 
munion was in prospect; when the Duke Syrianus 
suddenly came upon us, with a force of above $000 
men, prepared for attack, with drawn swords, bows, 
darts, and clubs, . . . and surrounded the church with 
close parties of the soldiery, that none njight escape 
from within. There seemed an impropriety in my 
deserting my congregation in such a riot, instead of 
hazarding the danger in their stead ; so I placed 
myself in my bishoj^*^ chair, and bade the deacon read 
the Fsalm (Ps. cxxxvL). ^d the congregation alternate 
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'for His mercy endureth for ever,’ and then all retire 
and go home. But the Qpneral bursting at length 
into the church, and his soldiers blocking* the 
chancel, with a view of arresting me, the clergy^and 
some of my people present began in their turn clamor¬ 
ously to urge me to withdraw myself. However, I 
refused to do so, before one and all in the church were 
gone. Accordingly I stood up, and directed prayer 
to be said ; and then I urged them all to depart first, 
for that it was better tl^at I should run 1 £he risk, than 
any of them suffer. But by the time that most of them 
were gone out, and the rest were followingj, the 
Religious Brethren and some of the clergy, who were 
immediately about me, ran up the steps, and dragged 
hae down. And so, be truth my witness, though the 
soldiers blockaded the chancel, and were in motion 
round about the church, the Lord leading, I made my 
way through them, and by His protection got away 
unperccived; glorifying God mightily, that I had 
been enabled to stand by my people, and even to send 
them out before me, and yet had escaped in safety 
from the hands of those who sought me*.” 

The formal protest of the Alexandrian Christians 
against this outrage, which is still extant, gives a 
stronger and fuller statement of the violences attending 
it. “ While wc were watching in prayer,” they say, 
“ suddenly about midnight, the most noble Duke Syri- 
anus came upon us with a large force of legionaries, 
*Vith arms, drawn swords, and other militarv weapons, 
and their helmets on. The prayers and sacred read¬ 
ing were proceeding, when they assaulted the doors, 
and, on these being laid open by^)ie force of numbers, 

* Athan. Apol. df Fug. 24. 
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he gave the word of command. Upon which, some 
began to let fly their arrows, and others to sound 4 
charge f a^d there was a clashing of weapons, and 
swdrds ^ared against the lamplight. Presently, the 
sacred virgins were slaughtered, numbers trampled 
down one over another by the Ash of the soldiers, 
and others killed by an'ows. Some of the soldiers 
betoqk themselves to pillage, and begarf to strip th^ 
females, to whom the very touch of strangers Was 
more terribUr than death. Meanwhile, the Bishop sat 
on his throne, exhorting aft to pray. ... He was 

^dra^^cd down, and almost tom to pieces. He swooned 
away, and became «as dead; we do not know how he 
got away from them, for they were bent upon killing 
him 3 .” • 

, The first purpose of Athanasius oj> his Cbcape was 
at once to betake himself to Constantius ; and he had 
begun his journey to him, when news of the fury, with 
which the persecution raged throughout the West, 
changed his intention. A price was set on his head, 
and every place was diligently searched in the at¬ 
tempt to find him. He retired into the wilderness 
of the Thebaid, then inhabited by the followers of 
Paul and Anthony, the first hermits. Driven at length 
thence by the activity of his persecutors, he went 
through a variety of strange adventures, which lasted 
for the space of six years, till the death of Con¬ 
stantius allowed him to returii to Alexandria. 

His suffragan bishops did not escape a persecution, 
which was directed, not against an individual, but 
against the Christian faith. Thirty of them were 
banished, ninety were deprived of their churches ; and 


* Athan. Hist* Artan. ad Monach. 8i. 
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many of the inferior clergy suffered with them. Sick- 
fiess and death were the ordinary result of such hard¬ 
ships as exile involved ; but direct violcrfce good 
measure superseded a lingering and uncertain ven¬ 
geance. George, the representative of the Arians, led 
the way in a course cJf horrors, which he carried through 
all ranks and professions of the Catholic people; and 
‘the Jews and heathen of Alexandria, sympathizing in 
his brutality, submitted themselves to his guidance, 
and enabled him to extend the range of fiis crimes in 
every direction. Houses were pillaged, churches were 
burned, or subjected to the most loathsome profana¬ 
tions, and cemeteries were ransacked. On the week 
after Whitsuntide, George himself surprised a congre¬ 
gation, which had refused to communicate with him. 
He brought out, some of the consecrated virgins, and 
threatened them with death by burning, unless they 
forthwith turned Arians. On perceiving their con¬ 
stancy of purpose,, he stripped them of their garments, 
and beat them so barbarously on the face, that for 
some time afterwards their features could not be dis¬ 
tinguished. Of the men, forty were scourged ; some 
died of their wounds, the rest were banished. This is 
one out of many notorious facts, publicly declared at 
the time, and uncontradicted; and which were not 
merely the unauthorized excesses of an uneducated 
Cappadocian, but recognized by the Arian body as 
their own acts, in a sthte paper from the Imperial 
Court, and perpetrated for the maintenance of the 
peace of the Church, and of a good understanding 
among all who agreed in the authority of the sacred 
Scriptures. 

In the manifesto, issued for the benefit of the people 
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of" Alexandria (A.D. 356), the infatuated Kmperor ap¬ 
plauds ,th(yr conduct in turning from a cheat an6 
impoKo^ and siding with those who were venerable 
men, and above all praise. “ The majority of the 
citizens,’'.he continues, “ were blinded by the influence 
of one who rose from the abyss, darkly misleading 
those who seek the truth; who had at no time any 
fruitful exhortation to communicate, bilt abused thtf 
souls of his hearers with frivolous and superficial dis¬ 
cussions. . . . That noble p9rsonagc has not ventured 
to stand a trial, but has adjudged himself to banish- 
• meat; whom it is the interest even of the barbarians 
to get rid of, lest by pouring out his griefs as in a play 
to the first comer, he persuade some of them to be 
profane. So we will wish him a fair journey. But 
Tor yourselves, only the select few aiKi your equals, or 
rather, none arc worthy of your honours ; who are 
allotted excellence and sense, such as your actions 
proclaim, celebrated as they arc almost in cvciy place. 
... You have roused yourselves from the grovelling 
things of earth to those of heaven, the most reverend 
George undertaking to be your leader, a man of all 
others the most accomplished in such^ matters ; under 
whose care you will enjoy in days to come honourable 
hope, and tranquillity at the present time. May all 
of you hang upon his words as upon a holy anchor, 
that any cutting and burning may be needless on our 
part against men of depraved souls, whom we seriously 
. advise to abstain from paying respect to Athanasius, 
and to dismiss from their minds his troublesome 
garrulity; or such factious men will find themselves 
involved in extreme peril, which perhaps no skill will 
be able to avert from them. For it were absurd 
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indeed, to drive about the pestilent Athanasius fit»m 
Country to country, aiming at his death, though he 
had ten lives, and not to put a stop to tfee exT-rava- 
gances of his flatterers and juggling attendants, such 
as it is a disgrace to name, and whose death, has long 
been determined by'^the judges. Yet there is a hope 
of pardon, i.f they will desist from their former offences. 
As to their pVofligatc leader Athanasius, he distracted 
the harmony of the state, and laid on the most holy 
men impious and sacrilegious hands 

The ignorance and folly of this remarkable document 
are at first sight incredible ; but to an observant mind ^ 
the common experience of life brings sufficient proof, 
that there is nothing loo audacious for party spirit to 
assert, nothing too gross for monarch or inflamed 
populace to receive. 


* Athan. A]iol. ad Constant. 30. [Aug. lo, 1S86. Tlieie is great 
reason for concluding that the dociimcntaiy fragments used above and 
ascribed lo J>t. Hilary and* Liberius, pp. 322, 323, are not genuine. It i. 
safer to confine ourselves to the following judgment of Dishop Hefele 
in his *• Councils,’^ vol. li. pp. 245, 246, cd. 1S75 ;— 

“ We therefore conclude without doubt that Liberius. yielding to 
force and sinking under nntny years of conhnement and exile, signed the 
sO'Called third SiiSHiian foiniula, that is, the collection of older formulas 
of faith accepted at the third Sirmiau Synod of 35S. He did not do 
this without scruples, for the Semi-Arian character and origin of these 
formulas were not unknown to him ; but, as they contained no direct 
or expicss rejection of the oithodo>c faith, and as it was represented to 
him, on the other side, that the Nicene bfAoovcnos formed a cloak for 
Sabellianism and Photinism, he allowed himself to be persuaded to 
acoept the third Sirmian confession. But by so doing he only renounced 
the letter of the Nicene faith, not the oithodox faith itself.**j 
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Tin: AXOMCKANS. 

‘ It remains to relate the cincumstances of the open 
disunion and schism between the Semi-Arians and 
•the Anomceans. In order to set this cleaily before 
the reader, a brief recapitulation must fust be made of 
the history of the heresy, which has been thrown into 
the shade in the last Section, by the narrative of the 
ecclesiastical events to which it gave Occasion. 

The Semi-Arian school was the ofispring of the 
ingenious refinements, under Avhich the Eusebians 
concealed impieties, which the tcm{>er of the faithful 
made it inexpedient for them to avow I ts creed 
preceded the party ; that is, those subtleties, which 
were too feeble to entangle the clear intellects of the 
school of Lucian, produced after a tame their due 
effect upon the natural subjects of them, viz. men who, 
with more devotional feeling than the Arians, had less 
plain sense, and a like deficiency of humility. A 
Platonic fanctfulness made jthem the victims of an 
Aristotelic subtlety ; and in the philosophising Euse¬ 
bius and the sophist Asterius, we recognize the 
appropriate inventors, though hardl)'- the sincere dis¬ 
ciples, of the new creed. For a time, the distinction 
between the Semi-Arians and the Eusebians did not 


* fPlato made Seipi'Acian^f and AribtotJc Anans.J 
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f>pcnly appear ; the creeds put forth by the whewe 
party being all, more or less, of a ScmiiAriaj;! cast, 
down to the Council of Sirmium inclusive (i\..D- 35 i)» 
in whicji Photinus was condemned. In the meanwhile 
the Eusebians, littlO> pleased with the growing dogma- 
tism of members of their own body, fell upon the 
<^expcdicnt of confining their confessions to Scrjpture 
terms; which, when separated from their context, 
were of course inadequate to concentrate and ascertain 
the true doctrine. Ilcndc the formula of the Ilontiron; 


which was introduced by Acacius w^ith the express 
purpose of deceiving or baffling the Semi-Arian mem- 
' bers of his party. This measure tvas the more 
nccessafy for Phiscbian interests, inasmuch as a new 
variety of the heresy arose in the East at the san^e 
time, advocated by Actius and Eunomius ; who, by 
professing boldly the pure Arian tenet, alarmed Con- 
stantius, and threw him back upon Basil, and the 
other Semi-Arians. This new doctrine, called Ano- 


moean, because it maintained that the usia or szibstance 
of the Son was unlike {avofwio^) the Divine usia^ was 
actually adopted by one portion of the Eusebians, 
Valens and his rude Occidentals ; whose language 
and temper, not admitting the refinements of Grecian 
genius, led them to rush from orthodoxy into the most 
hard and undisguised impiety. And thyus the parties 
stand at the date now before us (A.D. 356—361) ; Coii- 
stantius being alternately swayed by Basil, Apacius, 
and Valens, that is, by the Homoeiisian, the Homoean, 
and the Anomoean,—^the Semi-Arian, the Scriptu- 
ralist, and the Arian pure ; by his respect for Basil and 
the Semi-Arians, the talent of Acacius, and his pqg^ 
son^l attachment to Valena« 
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ActflUs^thc founder of the Anomocans, is a remark¬ 
able instance of the struggles and success of ai^'stlcss 
and aspiriiag mind under the procure of difHCuitics. 
He was a native of Antioch ; his father, who had an 
office under the governor of the provincc,^d3fing when ^ 
he wafe a child, he was made the servant or slave of a 
vine-dresser. He was first promoted to the tiadc of a 
► goldsmith or travelling tinker, according to the con¬ 
flicting testimony of his friends and enemies. Falling 
Ml with an itinciant practitioner in medicine, he 
acquired so much knowledge of the art, a^to pro¬ 
fess it himself; and, the further study ofhis new 
profession introducing him to the disputations of his* 
nrfOrc learned brethren, he manifcstcd'*'such acuteness 
and boldness in argument, that he was soon engaged, 
after the manner of the Sophists, as a paid advocate 
for such physicians as wished their lown theories ex¬ 
hibited in the most advantageous form. The schools 
of Medicine were at that time infected with Arianism, 
and thus introduced him to the science of theology, as 
well as that of disputation ; giving him a bias towards 
heresy, which was soon after confirmed by the tuition 
of Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre. At Tyre he so boldly 
conducted the principles of Arianism to their legiti¬ 
mate results, as to scandalize the Fusebian successor of 
Paulinus ; who forced him to retire to Anazarbus, and 
to resume his former trade of a goldsmith. The energy 
of Aetius, however, could not be restrained by the 
obstacles which birth, education, and decency threw in 
his way. He made acquaintance with a teacher of 
grammar; and, readily acquiring a smattering of 
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^polite literature, he was socm enabled to criticise'h|s 
masters expositions of sacred Scripture before his 
pupils. A quarrel, as might be expected, eqsui'd ; and 
ActiuS4iMf^s received into the house of the Bishop of 
Anazarbus, who hr^^l been one of the Arlan fprelates at 
Nicaea. This man was formerly mentioned as one of 
^ the rudest and most daring among file first assailants 
of our Lord’s divinity2. It is probable, howevef, that, 
after signing the IIomoHsion, he had surrendered him¬ 
self to the characteristic duplicity and worldliness of 
the Eusebian party ; for Aetius is said to have com¬ 
plained, that ho was deficient in depth, and, in spite of 
his hospitality, looked out for another instructor. Such 
an one he found in the person of a priest of Tarsus, 
‘'who had been from the firet a consistent Arlan ; and 
with him he rchd the Epistles of St. Paul. Returning 
to Antioch, he became the j3upil of Leontius, in the 
prophetical Scriptures ; and, after a while, put himself 
under the inbtr6ction of an Aristotelic sophist of 
Alexandria. Thus accomplished, he was ordained 
deacon by Leontius (A.D. 350), who had been lately 
raised to the patriarchal See of Antioch. Thus the 
rise of the Anomcean sect coincides in point of time 
with the death of Constans, an event already noticed 
in the history of the Eusebians, as transferring the 
Empire of the West to Constantins, and, thereby 
furthering thar division into the Homoean and 
Homceusian factions. Scarcely had Aetius been 
ordained, when the same notorious irregularities in 
his carriage, whatever they were, which had more 
than once led to his expulsion from the lay com¬ 
munion of the Arians, caused his deposition firom the 

* supra, p. 239.3 
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diaconate, by the very prelate who liad promoted hipi 
to it. ^A^cr this, little is known of him for several 
ycant; excepting a dispute, which he held with the 
Semi-Arian Basil, which marks his rising fma^ortancc. 
During *the interval, he ingrij^tiated himself with 
Gallus, the brother of Julian; and was implicated in 
his political oflfences. Kscapiiig, howeyef, the angy 
of Constantius, by his comparative insignificance, he 
retired to Alexandria, and lived for some time in the 
train of George of Cappaikacia, who allowed him to 
officiate as deacon. Such w'as at this time the cha¬ 
racter of the clergy, whom the Arians had introduced 
into the Syrian Churches, that this despicable adven¬ 
turer, whose manners were as odious, as his life was 
eccentric, and his creed blasphemous, had sufficient 
•influence to found a sect, which engaged the attention 
of the learned Semi-Arians at Ancyra (a.1 ). 358), and 
has employed the polemical powers of the orthodox 
Fathers, Basil and Gregory Nyssett- 

Eunomius, his disciple, was the principal disputant 
in the controversy. With more learning than Aetius, 
was enabled to complete and fortify the Anomoean 
system, inheriting from his master the two peculiarities 
of cliaractcr which belong to his school; the first, a 
faculty of subtle disputation and hard mathematical 
reasoning, the second, a fierce, and in one sense an 
honest, disdain of compromise and dissimulation. 
These had been the two marks of Arianism at its 
first rise ; and the first associates of Arius, who, after 
his submission to Constantine, had kept aloof from 
the Court party in disgust, now joyfully welcomed 
and joined the Anomceans. The new sect justified 
their anticipations of its boldness. The same im- 
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patience, with which Aetius had received the ambigu¬ 
ous explanations of the Eusebian Bishop Qf Anazar- 
bus, was expressed by Eunomius for the Ac^cislhism 
of Eudoxius of Antioch, who in vain endeavoured to 
tutor him into a less real and systematic profession of 
the Arian tenets. So far did his party carry their 
Hchemence' a% even to re-baptize theft Christian con¬ 
verts, as though they had been heathen ; and that^ not 
in the case of Catholics only, but, to the great offence 
of the Eusebians, even of <hose, whom they converted 
fiom the other forms of Arianism^. Earnestness is 
always respectable; and, if it be allowable to speak « 
with a sort of moral catachresis, the Anomoeans 
merited on this account, as well as ensured, a success, 
which a false conciliation must not hope to obtain. 


2 . 

The progress of events rapidly carried them forward 
upon the scene of ecclesiastical politics. Valens, who 
by this time had gained the lead of the Western 
Bishops, was seconded in his patronage of them by 
the eunuchs of the Court; of whom Eusebius, the 
Grand Chamberlain, had unlimited sway over the 
weak mind of the Emperor. The concessions, made 

* Kpiph. Hser. Ixxvi. fin. Bingham, xi. i. § to. [Ttius, bold as were 
* the original Arians, the Anomo|ans were bolder and more consistent. 
Athan^us challenges Uie former, if they dare, to speak out. Basil says 
*' AeOns was the first to teach opoily that the Father's substance was un¬ 
like the Son’s." Vide Ath. Tr. vob iL pp. 34, 287—292 However, 
Athanasius interprets Arius’s Thalia to say that the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity are utterly unlike (<ivd/*otot) each other in substance and glory 
without limit." Orat. § 6. De Syn. § 15. Again, Arius held that 
the Divine Being was incomprehensible (Athan. de Syn. § 15), but the 
Anoroocaiis denied it. Socr. iv. 7 .1 
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by Liberius and Hosius to the Eusebian party, fur¬ 
nished an additional countenance to Arianism, being 
misrepresented as actual advances towards theheretical 
doctrine* The inartificial cast of the Western theology, 
which scarcely recognized any^ middle hypothesis 
between that of the Homoiision and pure Arianism, 
strengthened th# opinion that those, who had aban¬ 
doned the one, must in fact have embraced the othelf 
And, as if this were not enough^ it appears that an 
Anomcean creed was circuited in the East, with the 
pretence that it was the very formula which Hosius 
.and, Liberius had subscribed. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the Anomoeans were soon strong enough to aid 
the Eusebians of the East in their contest with the 
Semi-Arians^. Events in the Churches of Antioch anfl 
Jerusalem favoured their enterpriser It happening 
that Acacius of Caesarea and Cyril of Jerusalem were 
rivals for the primacy of Palestine, the reputed con¬ 
nexion of Cyril with the Semi-Awan party had the 
effect of throwing Acacius, though the author of the 
Homoeon, on the side of its Anomoean assailants \ 
accordingly, with the aid of the neighbouring Bishops, 
he succeeded in deposing Cyril, and sending him out 
of the country. At Antioch, the cautious Leontius, 
Anan Bishop, dying (a.d. 357), the eunuchs of the 
Court contrived to place Eudoxius in his see, a man of 
restless and intriguing temper, and opposed to the 
Semi-Arians. One of his first*acts was to hold a Coun¬ 
cil, at which Acacius was present, as well as Aetius and 
Eunomius, the chiefs of the Anomoeans. There the 
assembled Bishops did not venture beyond the lan¬ 
guage of the second creed of Sirmium, which Hosius 

* Petav. tom. ii. t. 9, § 6 . [Tillcmont, t. 6 . p. 420.] 
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had signed, and which kept clear of Anomoean doc- 
tfiner; but they had no difficulty in addressing a letter 
of thanks and congratulations to the party ^f the 
Anomoean Valens, for having at Sirmium brrfught the 
troubles of the West^to so satisfactory a ternjjiination. 

The election, however, of Eudoxius, and this Coun¬ 
cil which followed it were not to pa^^^nchallenged by 
fhe Semi-Arians, Mention has already been made of 
one George 5 , a presbyter of Alexandria ; who, being 
among the earliest supporters of Arius, was degraded 
by Alexander, but, being received by the Eusebians 
into the Church of Antioch, became at length Bighop. 
of Laodicea, George was justly offended at the pro¬ 
motion of Eudoxius, without the consent of himself 
ifnd Mark of Arethusa, the most considerable Bishops 
of Syria ; and, ait this juncture, took part against the 
combination of Homa*ans and Anomoeans, at Antioch, 
who had just published their assent to the second 
creed of Sirmium. Falling in with some clergy 
whom Eudoxius had excommunicated, he sent letters 
•by them to Macedonius, Basil of Ancyra, and other 
leaders of the Semi-Ajians, intreating them to raise a 
protest against the proceedings of the Council of 
Antioch, and so to oblige Eudoxius to separate him¬ 
self from Aetius and the Anomoeans. This remon¬ 
strance produced its effect; and, under pretence of 
the dedication of a Church, a Council was ii^mediately 
held by the Semi-Arian party at Ancyra (A.D. 358), in 
whidi the Anomoean heresy was condemned. The 
Synodal letter, which they published, professed to be 
gi'ounded on the Semi-Arian creeds of the Dedication 
(A.D. 341), of Philippopolis (A-B. 347), and of Sirmium 

* Vide supr. p. 2401. 
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(A.D. 351), when Photinus was condemned and deposed. 
It is a valuable document, even as a defence of ortho-* 
doxy ; its efror consisting in its obstinate rejection of 
the Nicertte Homousioit^ the sole practical bulwark of 
the Catholic faith against the misrepresentations of 
heresy,—a'gainst a sort of tritheisfe on the one hand, 
and a degraded conception of the Son and Spirit on 
the o^her. ‘ • j* 

The two parties thus at issue, appealed to Constan- 
tius at Sirmium. That weak Prince had lately sanc- 
' tioned the almost Acacian creed of Valcns, which 
Ilosius had been compelled to subscribe, when the 
deputation from Antioch arrived at the Imperial 
Court ; and he readily gave his assent to the new 
edition of it which Eudoxius had promulgated, 
J^carcely had he done so, when tljc Semi-Arians 
made their appearance from Ancyra, w^ith Basil at 
their head ; and succeeded so well in representing the 
dangerous character of the creed passed at Antioch, 
that, recalling the messenger who had been sent off to 
that city, he forthwith held the Conference, mentioned 
in the foregoing Section, in which he imposed a Semi- 
Arian creed on all parties, Eudoxius and Valens, the 
representatives of the Eusebians, being icom polled, as 
well as the orthodox Liberius, to sign a formulary, 
which Basil compiled from the creeds against Paulus 
of Samosata, and Photinus (A.D. 264. 351), and the 
creed of Lucian, published *by the Council of the 
Dedication (a.d. 341). Yet in spite of the learning, 
and personal respectability of the Semi-Arians, which 
at the moment exerted this strong influence over the 
mind of Conatantius, the dexterity of the Eusebians 
in disputation and intrigue was ultimately successfuL 
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Though seventy Bishops of their party were im- 
hiediately banishcil, these were in a few months rein¬ 
stated by the capricious Emperor, who frofn that time 
inclined first to the; Acacian or Homoean, artli then to 
the open Anomcean or pure Arian doctrine ; and who 
before his death (A.f>. 361) received baptism* from the 
hands of Euzoius, one of the origj(nal associates of 
•Arius, then fecentlj^ placed in the see of Antio/:h.— 
The history of this change, with the Councils attend¬ 
ing it, will bring us to the close of this chapter. 


The Semi-Arians, elated by their success with the 
Emperor, followed it up by obtaining his consent for 
an Ecumenical Council, in which the faith of the 
Christian Chur«h should definitely be declared for 
good. A meeting of the whole of Christendom had 
not been attempted, except in the instance of the 
Council of Sardioa, since the Nicene ; and the Sar- 
dican itself had been convoked principally to decide 
upon the charges urged against Athanasius, and not 
to open the doctrinal question. Indeed it is evident, 
that none but the heterodox party, now dominant, 
could consistently debate an article of belief, which 
the united testimony of the Churches of the East and 
West had once for all settled at Nicsea. This, then, 
was the project of the Semi-Arians. They aimed at 
a renewal on an Ecumenical scale of the Council of 
the dedication at Antioch in A.l>. 341. The Eusebian 
party, however, had no intention of tamely submitting 
to defeat. Perceiving that it would be more for their 
own interest that the prelates of the East and West 
should not meet in the same place {two bodies being 
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more manageable than one), they exerted themselves so 
strenuously with the assistance of the eunuchs of the 
palace* tHht at last it was determined, that, while the 
OrientcAs met at Selcucia in Isauria, the Occidental 
Council should be held at^riminum, in Italy. Next, 
a previous Conference was held^at Sirmium, in order 
to determine qn the creed to be presented to the 
bip^irtite Council ; and here again the Eusebiq^s 
g. i led an advantage, though not at once to the 
extent of their wishes. Warned by the late indigna¬ 
tion of Constantins againsf the Anomoean tenet, they 
did not attempt to rescue it from his displeasure; but 
they struggled for the adoption of the Acacian 
Homosotiy which the Emperor had already both re¬ 
ceived and abandoned, and they actually cfifccjcd » 
• the adoption of the ^Hike in all things according' to the 
ScHpitires"' —a phrase in which the Semi-Arians 
indeed included their like in substance'"' or Homcc- 
usiofif but which did not necessardy refer to substance 
or nature at all. Under these circumstances the two 
Councils met in the autumn of A.D. 359, under the 
nominal superintendence of the Semi-Arians; but on 
the Eusebian side, the sharp-witted Acacius under¬ 
taking to deal with the disputatidHis Greeks, the 
overbearing and cruel Valens with the plainer Latins. 

About 160 Bishops of the Eastern Church assembled 
at Seleucia^, of whom not above forty were Eusebians. 
Far the greater number were professed Semi-Arians; 
the Egyptian prelates alone, of whom but twelve or 
thirteen were present^ displaying themselves, as at the 
iirs^ the bold and faithful adherents of the Homoiision, 

It was soon evident that the forced reconciliation 

* fVidi Ath. Tr. vol. i. p. 78, notes 8, 9 | 
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which Constantius had‘|mposed on the two parties at 
Sirmiuin, was'Bfuo avail in their actual deliberations. 
On each side an alteration of the proposed fdrmula 
was demanded. In spite of the sanction g^ven by 
Basil and Mark to the all thingSy^ the majority 

of their partisans w6Kild be contented with "Viothing 
short of the definite "'like m sitbsiaitccl' or Homoeusion^ 
wjjich left no opening (as they considered) to evas^pn; 
and in consequence proposed to return to Lucian’s 
creed, adopted by the Council of the Dedication. 
Acacius, on the other band, not satisfied with the 
advantage he had just gained in the preliminary 
meeting at Sirmium, where the mention of the ttsia 
or substance was dropped (although but lately imposed 
by^Constantius on all parties, in the formulary which 
Liberius signed), proposed a creed in which the , 
Ilomonsion and Ifoniocusi&ny were condemned, the 
Anomawi anathematized, as the source of confusion 
and .schism, and his own Hoinoron adopted (that is, 
"likei* without the addition of in all things *’) ; and 
when he found himself unable to accomplish his pur¬ 
pose, not waiting for the formal sentence of deposition, 
which the Semi-Aria ns proceeded to pronounce upon 
himself and eight others, he set off to Constantinople, 
where the Emperor then was, hoping there, in th^ 
absence of Basil and his party, to gain what had been 
denied him in the preliminary meeting'at Sirmium. 

so happened, howevei^r'that his object had been 
effected even before his arrival; for, a similar quarrel 
having resulted from the meeting at Ariminum, and 
deputies from the rival parties having thence similarly 
been despatched to Constantius, a Conference had 
already taken place at a cky called ^ice or Nicaea, in 
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the neighbourhood of HadriantS^Ic, and an emendated 
creed adopted, in which, not only the ^l^guard of Iht? 
''in all Viilfgs ” was omitted, and the usia condemned, 
but everf the word Hypostasis (Subsistence or Person) 
also, on the ground of being a refinement on 
Scripture. So much had been afready gained by the 
influence of Valens, when the arrival of Acacius at 
Coiiglantinople gave fresh activity to the Eusebia* 
party. 

Thereupon a Council was summoned in the Imperial 
city of the neighbouring Bi'lhops, principally of those 
of Bithynia, and the Acacian formula of Ariminum 
confirmed. Constantins was easily persuaded to 
believe of Basil, v/hat had before been asserted of 
Athanasius, that he w^as the impediment to the settk- 
anent of the question, and to the tranquillity of the 
Church. Various charges of a civil and ecclesiastical 
nature were alleged agtainst him and other Semi- 
Arians, as formerly against Athginasius, with what 
degree of truth it is impossible at this day-to deter¬ 
mine ; and a sentence of deposition was issued against 
diem. Cy^il of Jerusalem, Eleusius of Cyzicus, Eusta¬ 
thius of Sebaste, and Maccdonius of Constantinople, 
were in the number of those whef suffered with Basil; 
Maccdonius being succeeded by Eudoxius, who, thus 
seated in the first see of the East, became subsequently 
the principal stay qf Arianism under the Emperor 
Valens, • 

This triumph of the Eusebian party in the East, 
took place in the beginning of A.D. 360; by which 
time 4 iie Council of Ariminum in t^ie West, had been 
brought to a conclusion. To it we must now turn our 
attenti<Hu •>. 
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The Latin Council had commenced its deliberations, 
before the Orientals had assembled at Selcucia ; yet it 
did not bring them to a close till the end of the^ year. 
The struggle between the Eusebians and their oppo¬ 
nents had been so much the more stubborn in the 
West, in proportion as the latter were more numerous 
there, and further removed from Arian doctrine, and 
Valens on tiie other hand more unscrupulous, and 
armed with fuller powers. Four hundred Bishops 
were collected at Ariminum, of whom but eighty were 
Arians ; and the civil officer, to whom Constantius had 
committed the superintendence of their proceedings, 
had orders not to let them stir out of the city, till they 
should agree upon a confession of faith. At the 
opening of the Council, Valens, Ursacius, Germinius, 
Auxentius, Cains, and Demophilus, the Imperial 
Commissioners, had presented to the assembly the 
formula of the '*like in all things ” agreed upon in the 
preliminary conference at Sirmium; and demanded, 
that, putting aside all strange and mysterious terms 
of theology, it should be at once adopted by the 
assembled Fathers. They had received for answer, 
that the Latins determined to adhere to the formulary 
of Nictnea ; and that, as a first step «fn their present 
deliberations, it was necessaiy that all present should 
forthwith anathematize all heresies and innovations^ 
beginning with that of Arius. ^ The Commissioners 
had refused to do so, hnd had been promptly con^ 
demned and deposed, a deputation of ten being sent 
from the Council to Constantius to acquaint him yrith 
the result of its deliberations. The issue mf this 
mission to the Court, to which Valens opposed one 
from his own party, has been already related. Con- 
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stantlus, with a view of wearing out the Latin Fathers, 
pretended that the barbarian war required his im-» 
mediate* atfention, and delayed the consideration of 
the question till the beginning of October, several 
months after the opening of the Council; and then, 
frightening the Catholic deputation into compliance, 
he effected at Nice the adoption of the Homoean creed 
(that^is, the **izke ” without the all Hkings ”) andr 
sent it back to Ariminum. 

The termination of the Council there assembled was 
disgraceful to its members, bu^ more so to the Emperor 
Jiim^elf. Distressed by their long confinement, impa¬ 
tient at their absence from their respective dioceses, 
and apprehensive of the approaching winter, they 
began to waver. At first, indeed, they refused to conv 
municate with their own apostate depjities ; but these, 
almost in self-defence, were active and successful in 
bringing over others to their new opinions. A threat 
was held out by Taurus, the Praetorian Prefect, who 
superintended the discussions, that fifteen of the most 
obstinate should fee sent into banishment; and Valcns 
was importunate in the use of such theological argu¬ 
ments and explanations, as were likelj^ to effect his 
object. The Prefect conjured them with tears to 
.abandon an unfruitful obstinacy, to reflect on the 
length of their past confinement, the discomfort of 
their situation, the rigouis of the winter, and to con¬ 
sider, that there was but ond possible termination of 
the difficulty, which lay with themselves, not with 
hint Valens, on the other hand, affirmed that the 
Eastem bishops at Seleucia had abandoned the usia / 
and he demanded of those w'ho still stood their ground, 
what objection they could make to the Scriptural 
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creed proposed to them, and whether, for the sake of a 
Word, tJicy would be the authors of a schism between 
Eastern and Western Christendom. rfc affirmed, 
that the dangdir apprehended by the Catliolics was 
but chimerical ; tl^at he and his party condemned 
Arius and Arianism, as strongly as themselves, and 
were only desirous of avoiding a word, which con- 
'fesscdly is flot in Scripture, and had in past time 
been productive of much scandal. Then, to put his 
sincerity to the proof, began with a loud voice to 
anathematize the maintainers of the Arian blas¬ 
phemies in succession; and he concluded by declaring, 
that he believed the Word to be God, begotten of God 
before all time, and not in the number of the creatures, 
and that whoever should say that He was a creature as 
other creatures, was anathema. The foregoing history 
of the heresy has sufficiently explained how the 
Arians evaded the force of these strong declarations ; 
but the inexperienced Latins did not detect their 
insincerity. Satisfied, and glad to be released, they 
gave up the Homousion, and signed the formula of 
the Homccofi; and scarcely liad they separated, when 
Valens, as might be expected, boasted of his victory, 
arguing that the faith of Nicae^ had been condemm^ 
by the very circumstance of his being allowed to^ 
confess, that the Son was “ not a creature as other 
creatures,** and so to imply* that, though not like 
other creatures, still He was created. Thus ended this 
celebrated Council; the result of which is well cha¬ 
racterized in the lively statement of Jerome: *^The 
whole world groaned in astonishment to fid^ itself 
Arian 7” 

V k 

7 IzijUcmuU lotus orbis, et Arianum se esse mirahis cst.*'l 
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In the proceedings attendant on the Councils of 
Seleuqja jhd Ariminum, the Eusebians had skilfully 
gainfd two important objects, by ^eans of unim¬ 
portant concessions on their part/ They had sac¬ 
rificed Actius and his Anoma^n; and effected in 
exchange the disgrace of the Semi-Arians as well as 
of the Catholics, and the establishment ^f the Iloma^on^ 
the* truly characteristic symbol of a party, who, ^s 
caring little for the sense of Scripture, found an ex¬ 
cuse and an indulgence of Jtbeir unconcern, in a pre¬ 
tended maintenance of the letter As to the wretched 
mountebank just mentioned, whose profaneness was so 
abominable, as to obtain for him the title of*the 
“ Atheist,” he was formally condemned in the Council 
at Constantinople (a.1>. 360) already mentioned, ^n 
•which the Semi-Arian Basil, MacAionius, and their 
associates had been deposed. During the discussions 
which attended it, Eleusius, one of the latter party, 
laid before the Emperor an Anomoean creed, which 
he ascribed to Eudoxius. The latter, when questidned, 
disowned it; "and named Aetius as its author, who was 
immediately suftimoned. Introduced into the Imperial 
presence, he was unable to divine, in spite of his 
natural acuteness, whether the Emperor was pleased 
or displeased with the composition ; and, hazarding, 
an acknowledgement of it, he drew down on himself 
the full indignation of Coits^antius, who banished him 
into Cilicia, and obliged his ‘patron Eudoxius to 
anathematize both the confession in question, and all 
the positions of the pure Arian heresy. Such was 
the fall of Aaliius, at the time of the triumph of the 
Eusebians; but^ soon afterwards he was promoted to 
the episcopate (under what circumstances is (inknown), 
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and was favourably noticed, as a former friend of 
Gallus, by the Emperor Julian, who gave Him a terri* 
tory in the lslan 4 of Mitelene. t 

Eunomius, his disciple, escaped the jealousy of Con- 
stantius through the (^ood offices of Eudoxius,,and was 
advanced to the Bishoprick of Cyzicus ; but, being 
impatient of dissimulation, he soon fell into disgrace, 
aSd was banished. The death of the Emperor took 
place at the end of A.D. 361 ; his last acts evincing a 
further approximation tOjfthc unmitigated heresy of 
Arius. At a Council held at Antioch in the course of 
that year, he sanctioned the Anomocan doctrine in its 
moat revolting form ; and shortly before his decease, 
received the sacrament of baptism, as has been stated 
alJove, from Euzoius, the personal friend and original 
associate of Arius^himself 8 

I* [** At this critical moment Constantius when the cause of truth 

was only not in the lowest state of deg’radalion,'hlP6^se a party was iti 
authoi\i^ and vigour who dbuld reduce it to a lower still; the Latins com- 
raitted to an Anti-Catholic ecced, the Pope a renegade, Hosius fallen and 
dead, Athanasius wandenn|fdn the deserts, Arianaan the sees of Christen- 
<)om, ani^their doctrine growing in blasphemy, and their profession of it 
in boldness, everyday. The Emperor had come to the throne when almost 
a boy, and at this time was but foity-four years old. In the ordinary 
course of things, he might have reigned tilk orthodoxy, bumanlys 
jispeaking, was extinct.'* Ath. Tr. vol. 1 . p. ijti.] 
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COUNCILS AFTER THE REKSN OF CONSTANTIUS. 

SECTION L 

THE COUNCIL OF ALEXANDRIA IN THE REIGN 

• JULIAN. 

T^e accession of, was followed by a general 

restoration of the banished Bishops; and all eyes 
throughout Christendom were at oftce turned towards 
Alexandria, as the Church, whicH^ by its sufferings 
and its indomitable spirit, had claim to be the arbiter 
of doctrine, and the guarantee of peace to the Catholic 
Worid. Athanasius, as the story goes, was, on the 
death of his persecutor, suddenly found on his episco¬ 
pal throne in one of the Churches of Alexandria <; a 
, Icgcod, happily expressive of ^the unwearied activity 
and almost ubiquity of that extraordinaiy man, who, 
while a price was set on his head, mingled unpercei vcd 
in the proceedings at Seleucia and Ariminum 2, and 
directed the^oist^ents of his fellow-labourers by his 

* Cave, of Athaa. x. 9. ^ 

» {ThieledonbCfUl | vide Montfaocoiii, Athan, though Tillcmont and 
, Gibbon seem to admiritj 
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.writings, when he was debarred the exercise of his dex¬ 
terity in debate, and his persuasive energy in private 
conversation. * He was soon joined by his t^ellow- 
exile, Eusebius of Vcrccllse; Lucifer, who had jour¬ 
neyed with the latttrr from the Upper Thebaid, on his 
return to the West, having gone forward to Antioch 
yOn business .which will presently be explained. Mean¬ 
while, no time was lost in holding a Council at 
Alexandria (A.D. 362) on the general state of the 
Church. •' 

The object of Julian in recalling the banished 
Bishops, was the renewal of those dissensions, by 
means of toleration, which Constantins had en- 
^dcavoured to terminate by force. He knew these 
prelates to be^^of various opinions, Semi-Arians, 
Macedonians, Ailot^dft^ans, as well as orthodox : arid, 
determining to be neuter himself, he waited with the 
satisfaction of an Eclectic for the event; being per¬ 
suaded, that Christianity could not withstand the 
shock of parties, j not less discordant, and far more 
zealous, than the sects of philosophy. It is even said 
that he “invited to his palace the leaders of the hostile 
sects, that he might enjoy the agreeable spectacle 
of their furious encounters3.” But, in indulging such 
anticipations of overthrowing Christianity, he but 
displayed his own ignorance of the foundation on 
which it was built. It could scarcely be conceived^ 
that an unbeliever, educated among heretics, would 
understand the vigour and indestructibility of the true 
Christian spirit ; and Julian fell into the error, to 
which in all ages men of the world WPt exposed, of 
mistaking whatever shows itself oit the surface of the 

* Gibbon, ch. xxiiu 
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Apostolic Community, its prominences and irregu¬ 
larities, all that is extravagant, and all that is tran¬ 
sitory,^/or the real moving principle^ and life of the 
system. *It is trying times alone that manifest the 
saints of ,God ; but they live n<^withstanding, and 
support the Church in their generation, though they 
remain in their obscurity. In the dfiys of Arianism, 
indeed, they were in their measure, revealed to th^ 
world ; still to such as Julian, they were unavoidably 
unknown, both in respect to Jheir numbers and their 
divine gifts. The thousand of silent believers, who 
^orsli^ipped in spirit and in truth, were obscured by 
the tens and twenties of the various heretical factions, 
whose clamorous addresses besieged the Imperial 
Court ; and Athanasius would ^ portrayed t<f 
Julian’s imagination after the^Jcfilre of his own 
preceptor, the time-serving an 3 ""unscrupulous Euse¬ 
bius. The event of his experiment refutesd the 
opinion which led to it. The impartial toleration of 
all religious persuasions, malicious as was its intent, 
did but contribute to the ascendancy of the right faith; 
that faith, which is the only true aliment of the 
human mind, which can be held as a principle as well 
as an opinion, and which induences the heart to suffer 
and to labour for its sake. 

Of the subjects which engaged the notice of the 
Alexandrian Council, two only need here be men¬ 
tioned ; the treatment to be pursued towards the 
bishops. Who had arianlzed in the reign of Constan- 
tius, and the settlement of the theological sense of 
the word Hypostasis, And here, of the formes of 
these. 


A A a 
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Instances have already occurred, of*the,Jine of 
conduct pursued by Athanasius in ecclesiastical 
matters. Deliberate apostasy and systematic heresy 
were the objects of his implacable opposition ; but in 
his behaviour towards individuals, and in his judg- 
' ment of the inconsistent, whether in conduct or** creed, 
he evinces an admirable tenderness and forbearance. 
Not only did he reluctantly abandon his associate, 
the unfortunate Marcellus, on his sabellianizing, but 
he even makes favourable notice of the Sei^-Arians, 
hostile to him both in word and deed, who rejected 
the orthodox test, and had confirmed against him 
‘ personally at Philippopolis, the vserdict of the com¬ 
mission at thetMareotis. When bishops of his own 
party, as Diberius of^Homc, were induced to excom- 
muriisate him, far from resenting it, he speaks of them 
with.It temper and candour, which, as displayed in 
the heat of controversy, evidences an enlarged pru¬ 
dence, to say nothing of Christian charky^. It is this 
union of opposite excellences, firmness with discrimi¬ 
nation and discretion, which is the characteristic 
praise of Athanasius: as well as of several of his 
predecessors in the See of Alexandria. The hundred 
years, preceding his episcopate, had given scope to 
the enlightened zeal of Dionysius, and the patient 
resoluteness of Alexander. On the other hand, when 
Mlhs look around at the other more conspicuous 
champions of orthodoxy of his time, much as we 
must revere and bless their memory, yet as regards 

^ Atha|^ de Sjn. 41. ApoL contt, Arian. 89. Hist. Allan. Monach. 
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this maturity and completeness of character, they are 
far inferior to Athanasius. The noble-minded Hilary* 
was int^peratc in his language, and assailed Con- 
stantidb with an asperity unbecoming sCdutiful subject 
The heiy Bishop of Cagliari, exemplary as is his 
self-devotion, so openly showed hjl desire for martyr¬ 
dom, as to lead the Emperor to exercise towards him 
a contemptuous forbearance. Eusebius«of Vercella^ 
negotiated in the Councils, with a subtlety bordering 
on Arian insincerity. From these deficiencies of 
character Athanasius was e^^empt; and on the occa¬ 
sion whicli has given rise to these remarks, he had 
especial ’^iteed of the combination of gifts, which hks 
made his name immortal in the Church. 

The question of the arianizing bishops was one oC 
tiQuch difficulty. They were in possession of the 
Churches ; and could not be deposed, if at all, without 
the risk of a permanent schism. It is eviden^more¬ 
over, from the foregoing narrative, how many iurf been 
betrayed into an approval of the Arian opinions, 
without understanding or acting upon them. This 
was particularly the case in the West, where threats 
and ill-usage, had been more or less substituted for 
those fallacies, which the Latin language scarcely 
admitted. And even in the remote Greek Churches, 
there was much €>f that devout and unsuspecting 
simplicity, which was the easy sport of the super¬ 
cilious sophistry of the Eusebians. This .was the case 
with the father of Gregory Nazianzen; who, being 
persuaded to receive the Acacian confession of Con¬ 
stantinople (A-D. 359, 360), on the ground of its un¬ 
mixed scripturalness, found himself suddenly deserted 
by a large i>ortion of his dock, and was ejctricated 
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from the charge of heresy, only by the dexterity of his 
•learned son. Indeed, to many of the Arianizing 
bishops, may be applied the remarks, which Hilary 
makes upon the laity subjected to Arian tedohing; 
that their own piety enabled them to interpret ex¬ 
pressions religious!^, which were originally invented as 
evasions of the orthodox doctrine 5 . 

And even in parts of the East, where a much 
clearer perception of the difference between trutK and 
error existed, it must have been an extreme difficulty 
to such of the orthodox as lived among Arians, to 
determine, in what way best to accomplish duties, 
which were in opposition to each other. The 'sam 2 
obligation of Christian unity, which was the apolog>’’ 
.for the laity who remained, as at Antioch, in com¬ 
munion with an Arian bishop, would lead to a similar 
recognition of liis authority by clergy or bishops who 
were ecclesiastically subordinate to him. Thus Cyril 
of Jerusalem, who was in no sense either Anomcean 
or Eusebian, received consecration from the hands of 
his metropolitan Acacius; and St. Basil, surnamed 
the Great, the vigorous champion of orthodoxy 
against the Emperor Valens, attended the Council of 
Constantinople (A.D. 359, 360), as a deacon, in the 
train of his namesake Basil, the leader of the Semi- 
Arians. 

On the other hand, it was scarcely safe to leave the 
deliberate heretic in possession of his spiritual power. 
Many bishops too w'ere but the creatures of the times, 
raised up from the lowest of the people, and deficient 
in the elementary qualiheations of learning and 

* ** Sanctiorcs sant aures plebis,” he says, " quik,m corda sacerdotum.** 
Ball, Defeiw. epilog. [Vide infr. Appendix, Ho 5.] 
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sobriety. Even those, who had but conceded to the 
vk>lence of others, were the objects of a just suspicioiy 
since, frankly as they now joined the Athanasians, 
they Bacl already shown as much interest and reliance 
in the opposite party. 

Swayefi by these latter considerations, some of the 
assembled prelates advocated the adoption of harsh 
measures towards the Arianizers, cor^idering that 
their deposition was due both to the injured dignity 
and to the safety of the Catholic Church. Athanasius, 
however, proposed a more temperate policy; and his 
influence was sufficient to triumph over the excitement 
"^of ifiind which commonly accompanies a deliverance 
from persecution. A decree was passed, that such 
bishops as had communicated with the Arians through 
jveakness or surprise, should be recognized in their 
respective sees, on their signing the Nicene formulary; 
but that those, who had publicly defended the heresy, 
should only be admitted to lay-communion. No act 
could evince more clearly than this,*that it was no party 
interest, but the ascendancy of the orthodox doctrine 
itself, which was the aim of the Athanasians. They 
allowed the power of the Church to remain in the 
hands of men indifferent to the interests bf themselves, 
on their return to that faith, which they had denied 
through fear; and their ability to force on the Arian¬ 
izers this condition, evidences what they might have 
deme, had they chosen to make an appeal against the 
more culpable of them to the clergy and laity of their 
respective churches, and to create and send out bishops 
to supply th'dr places. But they desired peace, as 
soon as the interests of truth were secured ; and their 
magnanimous decision was forthwith adopted by 
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Councils held at RomCi in Spain, Gaul, and Achaku 
The state of Asia was less satisfactoiy. As to Antioch, 
its fortunes will immediately engage oui' attention. 
Phiygia and the**Proconsulate were in the hands ibf the 
Semi-Aiians and Macedonians ; Thrace and Bithynia, 
controlled by the Imperial Metropolis, were the 
stronghold of the Eusebian or Court faction. 


2. 

The history of the Church of Antioch affords an 
illustration of the general "disorders of the East at this 
period, and of the intention of the sanative measure, 
passed at Alexandria respecting them. Eustathius, 
its Bishop, one of the principal Nicene champions, had 
b/^en an early victim of Eusebian malice, being 
deposed on calumnious charges, A.D. 331. A series 
of Arian prelates succeeded ; some of whom, Stephen, 
Leontius, and Eudoxius, have been commemorated in 
the foregoing pagesThe Catholics of Antioch had 
disagreed among themselves, how to act under these 
circumstances. Some, both clergy and laity, refusing 
the communion of heretical teachers, had holden 
together for the time, as a distinct body, till the cause 
of truth should regain its natural supremacy; while 
others had admitted the usurping succession, whicdi 
the Imperial will forced upon the Church. When 
Athanasius passed through Antioch on his return from 
his second exile (A.D. 348), he had acknowledged the 
seceders, from a respect for their orthodoxy, and for 
the rights of cletgy and laity in the election of a 
bishop. Yet it cannot be denied, that men of seal 
and boldness were found among those who remained 

* Vide supra, p. aSo. 
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In the her^ical communion. Two laymen, Flavian 
and Diodorus, protested with spirit a^nst the hetero¬ 
doxy of the crafty Leontius, and kept alive an ortho¬ 
dox j^arty in the midst of the^EusebiSlns. 

On the translation of £udo:ifius to Constantinople^ 
the year Vefore the death of Constantins, an accident 
occurred, which, skilfully improved, might have healed 
the ^cipient schism among the Trinitarians. Scarcely 
had Meletius, the new Bishop of the Eusebian party, 
taken possession of his see, when he conformed to the 
Catholic faith. History describes him as gifted with 
remarkable sweetness and benevolence of disposition. 
Men thus characterized are often deficient in sensi¬ 
bility, in their practical judgment of heresy; which 
they abhor indeed in the abstract, yet countenance in 
the case of their friends, from a false charitableness; 
which leads them, not merely to hope the best, but to 
overlook the guilt of opposing the truth, where tlie 
fact is undeniable. Meletius hadjb»een brought up m 
the communion of the Eusebians; a misfortune, in 
which nearly all the Oriental Christians of his day 
wereinvolv^. Being considered as one of their party, 
he had been promoted by them to the see of Sebaste, 
in Armenia ; but, taking offence at the conduct of his 
flock, he had retired to Bercea, in Syria. During the 
residence of the Court at Antio<^, A.D. 361, the 
election of the new prelate of that see came on; and 
the choice of both Arians and Arianizing orthodox 
fell on Meletius. Acacius was the chief mover in this 
business. He had lately 7 succeeded in establishing 
the principle dL liberalism at Constantinople, where a 
condemnation had been passed on the use of words 

* Vide supra, pp. 347, 350. 
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not found In Scripture, in confessions of f^th ; and he 
could scarcely have selected a more suitable instru¬ 
ment, as it appeared, of extending its influence, than a 
prelate, who united puHty of life and amiabl^ness 
of temper, to a seeming indifference to the distinctions 
between doctrinal truth and error. 

On the new Patriarch’s arrival at Antioch, he was 
efcorted by the court bishops, and his own cleigy and 
laity, to the cathedral. Desirous of solemnizing the 
occasion, the Emperor himself had condescended to 
give the text^ on which the assembled prelates were to 
comment. It was the celebrated passage from the 
Proverbs, in which Origen has piously detected, and ' 
die Arians pci'verscly stifled, the great article of our 
faith; “ the Lord hath created [possessed] Me in the 
beginning of His ways, before His works of old.”. 
George of Laodicea, who, on the departure of Eudoxius 
from Antioch, had left the Semi-Arians and rejoined 
the Eusebians, opened the discussion with a dogmatic 
explanation of the words. Acacius followed with that 
ambiguity of language, which was the characteristic of 
his school. At length the new Patriarch arose, and to 
the surprise of the assembly, with a subdued manner, 
and in measured words, avoiding indeed the Nicene 
Homousion^ but accurately fixing the meaning.of his 
expressions, confessed the true Catholic tenet, so long 
exiled from the throne and altars of Antioch. A 
scene followed, such as might be expected from the 
excitable temper of the Orientals. The congr^ation 
received his discourse with shouts of joy; while the 
Arian archdeacon of the church running up, placed his 
hand before his mouth to prevent his speaking; on 
which Meletius thrust out his hand in sight of the 
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people, an<j^ raising first three fingers, and then one, 
symbolized the great truth which he was unable to 
utter^.* Che consequences of this bold confessioti 
migSt be exjj^ected. MeletKis was* banished, and a 
fresh Bishop appointed, Euzoiu^the friend of Arius. 
But an important advantage resulted to the orthodox 
cause by this occurrence ; Catholics and heretics were 
no jonger united in one communion, the latter bejpg 
thrown into the position of schismatics, who had 
rejected their own bishop. Such was the state of 
things, when the death of Constantius occasioned the 
return of Melctius, and the convocation of the Council 
of Alexandria, in which his case was considered. 

The course to be pursued in this matter by the 
general Church was evident. There were now .in 
»Antioch, besides the heretical party, two communions 
professing orthodoxy, of which wnat may*^be called 
the Protestant body was without a head, Eustathius 
having died some years before. ^ It was the obvious 
duty of the Council, to recommend the Eustathians 
to recognize Meletius, and to join in his communion, 
whatever original intrusion there might be in the 
episcopal succession from which he received his Orders, 
and whatever might have been his own previous errors 
of doctrine. The general principle of restoration, 
which they had made the rule of their conduct towards 
the Arianizers, led them to this. Accordingly, a com¬ 
mission was appointed to proceed to Antioch, and to 
exert their endeavours to bring the dissension to a 
happy termination. 

libeir charitable intentions, however, had been 
already frustrated by the unfortunate interference of 

* So«. iv. 2S. 
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Lucifer. This Latin Bishop, strenuous in,contending 
fo^ the faith, had little of the knowledge of human 
nature, or of the dexterity in negotiation, ^ledessary 
for the management of %o delicate a point *as ^that 
which he had taken upon himself to settle. He had 
gone straight to Antioch, when Eusebius of Vercellae 
proceeded to Alexandria ; and, on the Alexandrian 
cc^nmission are-iving at the former city, the mischief 
was done, and the mediation ineffectual. Indulging, 
instead of overcoming, the natural reluctance of the 
Eustathians to submit to Meletius, Lucifer had been 
induced, with the assistance of two others, to conse¬ 
crate a separate head for their communion, and by so 
doing re-animate a dissension, which had run its 
coprse and was dying of itself. The result of this 
indiscretion was the rise of an additional, instead of 
the termination oS' the existing schism. Eusebius, 
who was at the head of the commission, retired from 
Antioch in disgust. Lucifer, offended at becoming 
the object of censure, separated first from Eusebius, 
and at length from all who acknowledged the conform¬ 
ing Arianizers. He founded a sect, which was called 
after his name, and lasted about fifty years. 

As to the schism at Antioch, it was not terminated 
till the time of Chrysostom about the end 4^ the 
century. Athanasius and the Egyptian Churches 
continued in communion with the Eustathians. 

**Much as they had desired and exerted themselves 
for a* reconciliation between the parties, they could 
not but recognize, while it existed, that body which 
had all along suffered and laboured with themselves. 
And certainly the intercourse, which Meletius held 
with the tiyiprincipled Acacius, in the Antiochene 
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Council the following year, and his refusal to commu¬ 
nicate. with Athanasius, ^ere not adapted to mahc 
thei]^ repent their determinationThe Occidentals 
and the Churches of Cypn?s followed their example. 
The Eastern Christians, on th^ contrary, having for 
the most part themselves arianized, took part with 
the Meletians. At length St. Chrysostom successfully 
exerted his influence with the Egyptidlh and Western 
Catholics in behalf of Flavian, the successor of Mele- 
tius ; a prelate, it must be. admitted, not blameless in 
the ecclesiastical quarrel, though he had acted a bold 
part with Diodorus, afterwards Bishop of Tarsus, in 
resisting the insidious attempts of Leontius to secu¬ 
larize the Church. 


The Council of Alexandria was also concerned in 
determining a doctrinal question; and here too it 
exercised a virtual mediation between the rival parties 
in the Antiochene Church. 

The word Person which vre venture to use in speak¬ 
ing of those three distinct and real modes in which it 
has pleased Almighty God to reveal tft us His being, 
is in' its philosophical sense too wide for our meaning. 
Its iSliefhtial slgniflcation, as applied to ourselves, is 
that of an individual intelligent agent, answering to 
the Greek kyfosiasis^ or reality. On the other hand, if 
we restrict it to its etymological sense of persona or 
prosepon, that \s character, it evidently means less than 
the Scripture doctrine, which we wish to define by 

m 

* Vlt* S. Basil, p. dx, ed. Benedict. £Basil ac length succeeded in 
recoiualiog Meledas to Athanasius. Vitt. Benedictt. S. Athanasti, p. 
Isxsvii, and S, Basiliw p. cia.J 
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means of it, as denoting merely certain outward mani* 
fdstations of the Supreme B^ng relatively to ourselves, 
which are of an accidental and variable nature. The 
statements of ifevclation then lie between lEhese 
antagonistic senses in which the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity may be erroneously conceived, between Tri¬ 
theism, and what is popularly called Unitarianism. 

•In the cholbe of difficulties, then, between words 
which say too much and too little, the Latins, looking 
at the popular and practical side of the doctrine, 
selected the term which properly belonged to the 
external and defective notion of the Son and Spirit, 
and called Them Personae, or Characters; with no 
intention, however, of infringing on the doctrine of 
their completeness and reality, as distinct from the 
Father, but aimii^g at the whole truth, as nearly as 
their language would permit. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, with their instinctive anxiety for philoso¬ 
phical accuracy of expression, secured the notion of 
Their existence in Themselves, by calling them 
Hypostases or Realities; for which they considered, 
with some reason, that they had the sanction of the 
Apostle ill his Epistle to the Hebrews. Moreover, 
they were led to insist upon this internal view of the 
doctrine, by the prevalence of SabelliantSm-i^i the 
East in the third century; a heresy, which professed 
to resolve the distinction of the Three Persons^ into a 
mex^ distinction of character. Hence the prominence 
given to the Three Hypostases or Realities, in the 
creeds of the Semi-Arians (for instance, Lucian's and 
Basil's, A.D. 341—358), who were the especial antago¬ 
nists of Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, and khidied 
heretics. It was this praiseworthy jealousy of SabeL 
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lianism, which led the Greeks to lay stress upon the 
doctrine of the Hypostatic IVord^ (the Word in real 
exi8tence)f lest the bare"' use of the terms. Word, 
Voic^, Pbwer, Wisdom, and Radian<^, in designating^ 
our Lor^, should lead to a forgetfulness of His 
Personality* At the same time, the word usia (sub¬ 
stance) was adopted by them, to express simple 
indiyiduality of the Divine Nature, to which tjje 
Greeks, as scrupulously as the Latins, referred the 
separate Personalities of the Son and Spirit. 

Thus the two great divisibns of Christendom rested 
^ satisfied each with its own theology, agreeing in doc¬ 
trine, though differing in the expression of it But, 
when the course of the detestable controversy, which 
Arius had raised, introduced the Latins to the phrasp- 
oology of tlic Greeks, accustomed to the word Persona, 
they were startled at the doctrine of the three Hypos¬ 
tases ; a term which they could not translate except 
by the word substance^ and therefore considered 
synonymous with the Greek usia, and which, in 
matter of fact, had led to Arianism on the one hand, 
and Tritheism on the other. And the Orientals, on 
their part, were suspicious of the Latiiv maintenance 
'of the One Hypostasis, and Three Personae; as if 
such a formula tended to Sabeliianism^. 

This is hut a general account of the difference 
between the Eastern and Western theology ; for it is 
dipcult tp ascertain, when the language of the Greeks 
first became fixed, and consistent. Some eminent 
critics have considered, that usia was not discriminated 
from hypostasis, till the Council which has given rise to 

* iwiroararoi. Vide sapr. p. 171,] 

^ (For che meaning’ of l/sia and H^po»tasiSf vide Ap^ndtx, No* 4.]| 
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these remarks. Others maintain, that the distinction 
between them is recognized in the "substance or 
hypostasis 3 ** of the Nicene Anathema ; *an^ these 
certainly have tlie authority of St. Basil on tHeir side^. 
Without attempting^ an opinion on a point, obscure in 
itself, and not of chief importance in the controversy, 
the existing difference between the Greeks and Latins, 
at the times 6f the Alexandrian Council, shall behere' 
stated. 

At this date, the formula of the Three Hypostases 
seems, as a matter of fact, to have been more or less a 
characteristic of the Arians. At the same time, itowas, 
held by the orthodox of Asia, who had communicated 
with them ; that is, interpreted by them, of course, in 
the orthodox sense which it now bears. This will 
account for St. ^Basil’s explanation of the Nicen^ 
Anathema; it being natural in an Asiatic Christian, 
who seems (unavoidably) to have arianized^ for the 
first thirty years of his life, to imagine (whether 
rightly or not) that he perceived in it the distinction 
between Usia and Hj'pos/asis, which he himself had 
been accustomed to recognize. Again, in the schism 
at Antioch, which has been above narrated, the party 
of Meletius, which had so long arianized, maint^ned 
the Three Hypostases, in opposition to th:^ Eusta- 
thians, who, as a body, agreed with the Latins, and 
had in consequence been accused by the Arians of 
Sa^ellianism. Moreover, this connexion of the 
Oriental orthodox with the S^mi^Arians, partly 

* oSo-wKS ^ ^)iro<rT«ur€<a9. ,1^ 

* Vid. PetaT. *nieol« Dogm. tom. li. lib^ iv* BuU, Defens. Eid. Nic. U. 

9 > § 

* I. e. SemMrianized. 
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accounts for some apparent tritheisms of the former^; 
a heresjr into which the latter certainly did fall<>. 

Athana^us^ on the other hand, wi^out caring to be 
uniform in his use of terms, about which the orth^do:^ 
differed, /avours the Latin usag^, speaking of'’ ihe 
Supreme Being as one Hypostasis, i. e. substance. 
And in this he differed from the previous 'writers of 
his own Church; who, not having experience of tlfb 
Latin theology, nor of the perversions of Arlanism, 
adopt, not only the word Jiypostasis but (what is 
stronger) the words nature'* and substance^ to 
^denote the separate Personalities of the Son and 
Spirit 

As to the Latins, it is said that, when Hosius came 
to Alexandria before the Nicene Council, he was def- 
srirous that some explanation should be made about 
the Hypostasis; though nothing was settled in con¬ 
sequence, But, soon after the Council of Sardica, an 
addition was made to its confession, which in Theo- 
doret runs as follows: “ Whereas the heretics maintain 
that the Hypostases of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are distinct and separate, we declare that according to 
the Catholic faith there is but one Hypbstasis (which 
they oall Usia) of the Three; and the Hypostasis of 
the Son the same as the Father’s 7 .” 

Such was the state of the controversy, if it may so 

* Petav, i. fin. 13, ( 3, The illustration of three men, as being; 
under the same nature (urhich Is tBe g;round of the accusation which some 
writers have hrdSgfit against Gregory Kytfaeir and others, vtd. Cudw. iv. 
36, p. 597. 601, &C. PecaV. ]▼« 7. and 10. Gibbon, d>.sxiO, was bat an 
iUot^ratkm of a particular point doctrine, and directed against the 
br€pavQ%/ 6 nif 9 of the Ariaas. It ts no evidence of tritheism. Vid. Petav. 
tom. f. iv. 13, } 6^16 } and tom. i. iu 4. 

’ Tbeod.H‘ist.a.8. ^ ^ 

Bn 
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be called, at the time of the Alexandrian Council; the 
(Church of Antioch being, as it were, the stagje, upon 
which the two parties in dispute were represented^ the 
Meletians siding with the or^odox of the East, and the 
Eustathians with tkose of the West. The^ Council, 
however, instead of taking part with either, determined, 
in accordance with the writings of Athanasius himself, 
that, since the question merely related to the usage of 
words, it was expedient to allow Christians to under¬ 
stand the hypostasis'* ijti one or other sense indif¬ 
ferently. The document which conveys its decision, 
informs us of the grounds of it. ‘Tf^iny propose to 
make additions to the Creed of Nicaea, (says the 
Synodal letter,) stop such persons and rather persuade 
fhem to pursue peace ; for we ascribe such conduct to 
nothing short of a love of controversy. Ofience 
having been given by a dedtkration on the part of 
certain persons, that there are Three Hypostases^ and 
it having been urged that this language is not scrip¬ 
tural, and for that reason suspicious, we desired that 
the inquiry might not be pushed beyond the Nicene 
Confession. At the same time, because of this spint 
of controversy, we questioned them, whether they 
spoke, as the Arlans, of Hypostases foreign and dis¬ 
similar to each other, and diverse in subsfupce, each 
independent and separate in itself, as In tibe case of 
individual creatures, or the offspring;^,of man, or, as 
difierent substances, gold, sihrsyr, mr brass \ c»v 
aS other heretics hold, of Three ^Oi%ins,>and Three 
•Gods. In answer, they solemnly assured us, that they 
neither said nor had ima^ied any such thing. On 
our inquiring, * In what sense then do you sajf this, or 
why do ^ou use such expressi<m| at aU?* they an* 
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swered, 'Because we believe in the Holy Trinity, not as 
a Trinity name only, but in truth and realityWc ' 
ackf^w^edge the Father truly and is real subsistence, 
and the Son truly in substance, and subsistenj^nd 
the Holy Ghost subsisting and eilisting^.* They said 
too, that they had not spoken of Three Gods, or Three 
Origins, nor would tolerate that statem^t or notion ; 
but •acknowledged a Holy Trinity indeed, but orffy 
One Godhead, and One Origin, and the Son consub- 
stantial with the Father, as athe Council declared, and 
the Holy Spirit, not a creature, nor foreign, but proper 
» to and indivisilfte from, the substance of the Son and 
the Father. 

" Satisfied with this explanation of the expressioijs 
in question, and the reasons for their use, we next ex¬ 
amined the other par^, who wer0 accused by the 
above-mentioned as holding but One Hypostasis, 
whether their teaching coincided with that of the 
Sabellians, in destroying the subsf'knce of the Son and 
the subsistence of the Holy Spirit. They were as 
earnest as the others could be, in denying both the 
statement ^d thought of such a doctrine ; ' but we 
use Hypostasis' (subsistence they said,considering it 
means the same as Usia (substance), and we hold that 
there one, bdtause the Son is from the Usia 

(suhstatax) af - the lP‘ather, and because of the identity 
of Their ^ we believe, as in One Godhead, 

50 in One and not that the Father’s is 

one, and that the j^n’s is foreign, and the Holy 
Ghost*s also.* then, that both those, whd^ 

teat vrrdifiJliBV* 


2 
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were accused of holding three Hypostases^ agreed with * 
the other party, and those, who spoke of one Substance, 
professed the dextrine of the former in the sense of 
Ih^ interpretation ; by both was Arius anathfem^itized 
as an enemy of Chiist, Sabellius and Paulus^f Samo- 
sata as impious, Valentinus and Basilidcs as strangers 
to the truth, Manichaeus, as an originator of evil doc- 
tt'ines. And, after these explanations, all, by God’s 
grace, unanimously agree, that such expressions were 
not so desirable or accurate as the Nicene Creed, the 
words of which they promised for tlie future to acqui¬ 
esce in and to use*.” , 

Plain as was this statement, and natural as the de¬ 
cision resulting from it, yet it could scarcely be ex- 
{)ccted to.,^nd acceptance in a city, where recent 
events had increased dissensions of long standing. 
In providing the injured and icealous Eustathians with 
an ecclesiastical head, Lucifer had, under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, administered a stimulant to the throbbings 
and festerings of the baser passions of human nature 
—passions^ which it requires the strong exertion of 
Christian magnanimity and charity ^ overcome^ 
The Meletians, on the other hand, recognized as fliey 
were by the Oriental Church as a legitimate branch of 
itself, were in the position of an^tabtishifi^yt, and so 
exposed to the temptation of whom 

the surrounding Churches consjj^rp<|^l|i'%^ 

How far each party was in £re not able to 

determine ; but blame layson^^liere, for the contro- 
vensy about the H^ostasi$,v^^^iit^^,yt became 

the watchword of ^he quafhij^etween the two parties, 

S'and only ended, *whe» the Eustathiais^ were ifinally 
absoxhcd*1by the larger and efdhe-^wetfhl bddjr. 

' * athan ^ ani C» 
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TilE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINO PI .E IN 

THE REIGN OF THEODOSIUS. 

• 

TliE second Ecumenical Council was held at Constan¬ 
tinople, A.D. 381—3B3. It is celebrated in the history 
of theology for its condemnation of the Macedonians, 
who, separating the Holy Spirit from the^ unity of the 
•Father and Son, implied or inferred that He was a 
creature. A brief account of it is here added in its 
ecclesiastical aspect; the doctrine itself, to which it 
formally bore witnes^ having b^en incidentally dis¬ 
cussed in the second Chapter of this Volume. 

Eight years before the date of this Council, Athana- 
^ijyp had b^|p taken to his rest. After a life of contest, 
prolonged, in spite of the hardships he encountered, 
beyond the age of seventy years, he fell asleep in 
peaceat^e possession of the Churches, for which he had 
suffered. "]|^he Cp&cil of Alexandria was scarcely 
concluded^ be was denounced by Julian, and 

saved his lifef by/i%blMor concealment. Returning on 
Jovian’s access!^,was, for a fifth and last time, 
forced »to retis^t the ministers of his Arian^ 

suenes^r Valens; andJte four months lay hid in his^ 
father’s sepulchre. Cm a jsepresentation being made 
to the new'^ Emperoi^Mi^cn with the coivent ol th& 
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Arians themselves, he was finally restored ; and so it 
happened, through the good IVovidence of God, that 
the fury of persecution, heavily as it threatened in his 
last years, yet waS suspended till his death, when Ct at 
once burst forth upon the Church with renewed vigour. 
Thus he was permitted to muse over his paSt trials, 
and his prospects for the future ; to collect his mind 
to^ect his God, gathering himself up with Jacob on 
his bed of age, and yielding up the ghost peacea1t)ly 
among his children. Yet, amid the decay of nature, 
and the visions of coming dissolution, the attention of 
Athanasius was in no wise turned from the active duties 
of his station. The vigour of his obedience to those 
duties remained unabated ; one of his last acts being 
tlv? excommunication of one of the Dukes of Lybia, 
for irregularity of life. 

At length, wherf the great Confessor was removed, 
the Church sustained a loss, from which it never re¬ 
covered. His resolute resistance of heresy had been 
but one portion of his services ; a more excellent praise 
is due to him, for his charitable skill in binding to¬ 
gether his brethren in unity. The Church 'of Alexan¬ 
dria was the natural mediator between t 1 % JEast ahd 
West; and Athanasius had well improved the ad¬ 
vantages thus committed to hiip. His judicious 
interposition in the troubles at Autioch has lately 
been described ; and the dissension^ between his own 
Church and Constantinc^le, j&nsueid upon lus 

de|Lth, may be taken to sho\^ how^uch the combina«- 
tion of the Catholics <lepend^ silent authority. 

Theological subtleties wer^for Starring into 
existence among the Gre^l^Christiana^ and the 
Ariaa con|rovetsy had corra|ked their spirit, where it 
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had failed to impair their orthodoxy* Disputation 
was the nile of belief, and ambition of conduct, in the 
Eusebmn ^hool; and these evil introductions out-lived 
its day.* Patronized by the secular^*power, the great 
Churches of Christendom conceived a jealousy of <^ch 
other, aifd gradually fortified theAiselves in their own 
resources. As Athanasius drew towards his end, the 
task of mediation became more difHcult, In spite of 
his MefSire to keep aloof from party, circumstan<ics 
threw him against his will into one of the two 
divisions, which were beginning to discover themselves 
in the Christian world. Even before his time, traces 
apj^ar of a rivaliy between the Asiatic and Egyptian « 
Churdies. The events of his own day, developing 
their differences of character, at the same time con- 
.nected the Egyptians with the Latins. The mistakes 
of his own friends obliged him to sfde with a seeming 
faction in the body of the Antiochene Church; and, 
in the schism which followed, he found himself in 
opposition to the Catholic communities of Asia Minor 
and the East Still, though the course of events 
tended to ultimate disruptions in the Catholic Church, 
his person^tf influence remained unimpaired to the 
last, and enabled him to interpose with good effect 
in affairs of the East. This is well illustrated by 
k letter addressed to him shortly before his death, by 
St. Basil, who belonged to the contrary party, and had 
then recently been elevated to the exarchate of 
Cassarea. It shall be here inserted, and may serve as 
a sort of valediction in j)arting^with one, who, after 
the Apostles, hasp^ t^en^ ^principal instrument, by 
which the sacred truth|^!!l^Chnstianity have been con¬ 
veyed and secured to tha world. 
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“ To Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria. The more 
the sicknesses of the Church increase, so much the 
more earnestly do we all turn towards thy ^^erfection, 
persuaded that for thee to lead us is our sol© reclam¬ 
ing comfort in our difficulties. By the power of thy 
prayers, by the wisdom of thy counsels, thou art able 
to carry us through this fearful storm ; as all are sure, 
who have heard or made trial of that perfection ever 
so little. Wherefore cease not both to pray for our 
.souls, and to stir us up by thy letters; didst thou 
know the profit of these to us, thou wouldst never let 
pass an opportunity of writing to us. For me, were it 
vouchsafed to me, by the co-operation of thy prayers, 
once to sec thee, and to profit by the gift lodged in 
tl^icc, and to add to the history of my life a meeting 
with so great and apostolical a soul, surely I should 
consider myself to have received from the loving 
mercy of God a compensation for all the ills, with 
which my life has ever been afflicted 

I. 

The trials of the Church, spoken of by Basil in this 
letter, were the beginnings of the persecution directed 
against it by the Emperor Valens. This prince, who 
succeeded Jovian in the East, had been baptized by 
Eudoxius; who, from the time he became possessed of 
the See of Constantinople, was the chi^, and soon 
became the sole, though a powerful, support of the 
Eusebian faction, lie is said to have bound Valens 
by oath, at the tim«i of his baptism, that he would 
establish Arianism as the religion of the East; 
and thus to have proIongcOKs ascendancy for an 

* Fji. So. 
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additional sixteen years after the death of Const an- 
tins (A.D. 361—378). At the beginning of this peridU, 
the hefetical party had been weakened by the seces¬ 
sion <of <he Semi-Arians, who had !iot merely left it, 
but had Joined the Catholics. Tj^is part of the history 
affords a stfjiking illustration, not only of the gradual 
influence of truth over error, but of the remarkable 
manner in which Divine Providence ^akes use #of 
error itself as a preparation for truth ; that is, employ¬ 
ing the lighter forms of it in sweeping away those of 
a more offensive nature. Thus Semi-Arianism became 
the bulwark and forerunner of the orthodoxy which it 
opposed. From A.D. 357, the date of the second and 
virtually Homoean formulary of Sirmium*, it had pro¬ 
tested against the impiety of the genuine Arians. In 
the succcssh'e Councils of Ancyra and Sclcucia, in the 
two following years, it had condemned and deposed 
them ; and had established the scarcely objectionable 
creed of Lucian. On its own suljsequent disgrace at 
Court, it had concentrated itself on the Asiatic side of 
the Hellespont; while the high character of its leading 
bishops for gravity and strictness of life, and its influ¬ 
ence over the monastic institutions, gave it a formidable 
popularity among the lower classes oft the opposite 
coast of Thrace. 

Six years after the Council of Seleucia (A.D. 365), in 
the reign of Valens, the Semi-Arians held a Council at 
Lampsacus, in which they condemned the Homoean 
formulary of Ariminum, confirmed the creed of the 
Dedication (A.D. 341), and, aiiter Citing the Eudoxians 
t6 answer the accusationiMi^irought against them, pro¬ 
ceeded to ratify that dCpoaition of them, which had 

■ [Vide supra, pp. 322, 323,] 
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already been pronounced at Seleucia. At this time 
they seem to have entertained hopes of gaining the 
Emperor; but, on finding the influence of‘’Eudoxius 
paramount at Cburt, their horror or jealousy isS his 
party led them to ^ bolder step. They resolved on 
putting themselves under the protcctioi^g^ of Valen- 
tinian, the orthodox Emperor of the West ; and, 
fipdmg it neeessary for this purpose to stand well 
with the Latin Church, they at length overcame their 
repugnance to the Hemonsian^ and subscribed a for¬ 
mula, of which (at least till the Council of Constanti¬ 
nople, A.D. 360) they had been among the most 
eager and obstinate opposers. Fifty-nine Semi-Arian 
Bishops gave in their assent to orthodoxy on this 
niemorable occasion, which took place A.D. 366. Their 
deputies were received into communion by Liberius, 
who had recover^ himself at Ariminum, and who 
wrote letters in favour of these new converts to the 
Churches of the East. On their return, they pre¬ 
sented themselves before an orthodox Council then 
sitting at Tyana, exhibited the commendatory letters 
which they had received from Italy, Gaul, Africa, 
and Sicily, as well as Rome, and were joyfully ac¬ 
knowledged by the assembled Fathers as members of 
the Catholic body. A flnal Council was appointed at 
Tarsus; whither it was hoped dll the Churches of the 
East would send representatives, in order to complete 
the reconciliation between the two parties^ But 
enough had been done, as it would seem, in the 
exitemal course of ^events, to unite the scattered 
portions of the Church ; an 4 * when that end was on 
the point of accomplishm^t/^e usual law of Divine 
Providence intervened, and left the sequel of the union 
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a task and a trial for Christians individually. The 
project of the Council failed ; thirty-four Semi'#.rian« 
bishops Suddenly opposed themselves to the purpose 
of theil‘ brethren, and protested againsf the HomoUsion, 
The Emperor, on the other hanc^ recently baptized 
by Eudoxiu^ntcrfered ; forbade the proposed Coun¬ 
cil, and proceeded to issue an edict, in which all 
bishoDS were deposed from their Sees uiho had beeij 
banished under Constantins, and restored by Julian. 
It was at this time, that the fifth exile of Athanasius 
* took place, which was lately* mentioned. A more 
cruel persecution followed in A.D. 371, and lasted for 
Several years. The death of Valcns, A.D. 378, was 
followed by the final downfall of Arianism in the 
Eastern Church. , 

• As to Semi-Arianism, it disappears from ecclesias¬ 
tical history at the date of the proposed Council of 
Tarsus (A.D. 367); from which time the portion of the 
party, which remained non-conformist, is more properly 
designated Macedonian, or Pneumatomachist, from 
the chief article of their heresy. 


2 . 

During the reign of Valens, much had’^been done in 
furtherance of evangelical truth, in the still remaining 
territdry of Arianism, by the proceedings of the Semi- 
Arians; but at the same period symptoms of return¬ 
ing orthodoxy, even in its purest form, had appeared 
in Constantinople itself. On the death of Eudoxius 
(A.D. 370), the Catholics elected an orthodox successor, 
by name Evagrius. Hejpis instantly banished by 
the Em'peroris command^and the population of Con¬ 
stantinople seconded the act of Valens, by J^he most 
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unprovoked excesses towards the Catholics. 'Eiglitx 
«of tkeir clergy, who were in consequence deputed to 
lay their grievances before the Emperon, lost their 
lives, under cirftlimstances of extreme trea«hc»y and 
barbarity. Faith, jvhich was able to stand its ground 
in such a season of persecution, naturally 

2>rompted to more strenuous acts, when prosperous 
times succeeded. On the death of Valcns, the Catho- 
lijs of Constantinople looked beyond their own com¬ 
munity for assistance, in combating the dominant 
heresy. Ev'agrius, whonfl they had elected to the Sec, 
seems to have died in exile; and they invited to his 
place the celebrated Gregory Nazianzen, a man 01 
diversified accomjjlishmcnts, distinguished for his 
^eloquence, and still more for his orthodoxy, his in¬ 
tegrity, and the innocence, amiablencss, and refino- 
mciit of his character. 

Gregory was a native of Cappadocia, and an intimate 
friend of the great Basil, with whom he had studied at 
Athens. On Basil's elevation to the exarchate of 
Caesarea, Gregory had been placed by him in the 
bishoprick of Sasime ; but, tlie appointment being 
contested by Anthimus, who claimed the primacy 
of the lower Cappadocia, he retired to Nazianzus, his 
father’s diocese, where he took on himself those duties, 
to which the elder Gregory had become unequal. 
After the death of the latter, he remained for several 
years without pastoral employment, till the call of 
the Catholics brought him to Constantinople. His 
election was approved by Mcletius, patriarch of 
Antioch ; and by Peter, thc^uccessor of Athanasius, 
who by letter recognized hisSaccesston to the metro* 
politan sfc. 
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On his first arrival there, he had no more suitable 
place of worship than his own lodgings, wherii hS 
preached flie Catholic doctrine to the dwindled com- 
munion *over which he presided. But the result 
which Cc^stantius had anticipatedi.when he denied to 
Athanasius a Church in Antioch, soon showed itself 
at Cbnstantinople, His congregation increased ; the 
hoListf?, ip which they assembled, was converted into^ 
church by the pious liberality of its owner, with the 
name of Anastasia, in hope of that resurrection which 
now awaited the long-buiied truths of the Gospel. 
^Thoi contempt, with which the Arians had first re¬ 
garded him, was succeeded by a ijersccution on the 
part of the populace. An attempt was made to stone 
h’m ; bis church was attacked, and he liimself brought 
before a magistrate, under pretence j>f having caused 
the riot Violence so unjust did but increase the 
influence, which a disdainful toleration had allowed 
him to establish ;* and the accession of the orthodox 
Theodosius secured it. 

On his arrival at Constantinople, the new Kmperor 
resolved on executing in his capital the determination, 
which he had already prescribed by edict to the East¬ 
ern Empire. The Arian Bishops were required to 
subscribe the Nicene formulary, or to quit their sees. 
Demophilus, the Eusebian successor of Eudoxius, who 
has already been introduced to our notice as an 
accomplice in the seduction of Liberius, was first pre¬ 
sented with this alternative ; and, with an honesty of 
which his party affords few instances, he refused at 
once to assent to opinL^lfS, which he had all through 
his lifb been opposing, and retired from the city. 
Many bishops, however, of the Arian party etnformed; 
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and the Church was unhappily inundated by the very 
*cvil, which in the reign of Constantine the ^Athana- 
sians had strenuously and successfully witlistoo^ 

The unfortunate policy, which led to this measure, 
might seem at fijist sight to be sanctioned by the 
decree of the Alexandrian Council, which made sub¬ 
scription the test of orthodoxy ; but. On a closer 
inspection, the cases will be found to be altogether 
dissimilar. When Athanasius acted upon that prin¬ 
ciple, in the reign of Julian, there was no secular 
object to be gained by conformity; or rather^ the 
malevolence of the Emperor was peculiarly directed 
against those, whether oithodox or Semi-Arians, who 
evinced any earnestness about Christian truth. Even 
'then, the recognition was not extended to those who 
had taken an active part on the side of heresy. (Jn 
the other hand, the example of Athanasius himself, 
and of Alexander of Constantinople, in the reign of 
Constantine, sufficiently marked their judgment in the 
matter ; both of them having resisted the attempt of 
the Court to force Arius upon the Church, even 
though he professed his assent to the Homotision, 
Whether or not it was in Gregory's power to hinder 
the recognition of the Arianizers, or whether his firm¬ 
ness was not equal to his humility and zeal, the Con¬ 
sequences of the measure are visible in the conduct of 
the General Council, which followed it. He himself may 
be considered as the victim of it; and he has left las 
im poetry and in oratory his testimony To the deterio¬ 
ration of religious principle, which the chronic vicissi¬ 
tudes of controversy had brb^ght about in the Eastern 
Church. H 

The (blowing passage^ from one of his orations. 
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iUuistrates both the state of the times, and his own 
beautiihl character, though unequal to struggle againsf 
them. ^*Who is there,” he says, ‘^but will find, on 
meastA'ingr himself by St Paul’s rules* for the conduct 
of Bishops and Priests,—that they should be sober, 
chaste, not fond of y|ine, not strikers, apt to teach, un¬ 
blamable in all things, unassailable by the wicked,— 
that Jie^alls far short of its perfection am 

alarmed to think of our Lord’s censure of the Phari¬ 
sees, and his reproof of the Scribes; disgraceful indeed 
would it be, should we, who *are bid be so far above 
^them in virtue, in order to enter the- kingdom of 
heaven, appear even worse than they. , . These 
thoughts haunt me night and day ; they consume my 
bones, and feed on my fiesh ; they keep me from 
Ifoldness, or from walking with ej^ect countenance. 
They so humble me and cramp my mind, and place 
a chain on my tongue, that I cannot think of a Ruler’s 
office, nor of correcting and guiding others, which is 
a talent, above me ; but only, how 1 myself may flee 
from the wrath to come, and scrape myself some little 
from the poison of my sin. First, I must be cleansed, 
and then cleanse others: learn wisdom, and then 
impart it; draw near to God, and then bring others 
to Him; be sanctified, and then sanctify. * When 
will you ever get to the end of this ? ’ say the all 4 Skasty 
and unsafe, who are quick to build up and to pull down. 
' When wili 3^u place your light on a candlestick } 
Where is 3rodSPtalent ? ’ So say friends of mine^ who 
have more zeal for me than religious seriousness. 
Ah, my brave men, whw^k my season for actii^, 
and my plan ? Surellf the last day" of payment is 
soon CTOugh, old age in its extreme term. Grey hairs 
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have prudence, and youth is untaught. Best be slo^ 
'and sure, not quick and thoughtless ; a king^dom for 
a day, not a tyranny far a life; a little^ gold^ not a 
weight of leadL^ It was the shallow earth Shot forth 
the early blade. Truly there is cause of fear, lest I be 
bound hand and foot, and cast nythout the marriage- 
chamber, as an audacious intruder without fitting 
garment among the assembled guests. And ^ 
was called thither from my youth (to confess a matter 
which few know), and on God was I thrown from the , 
womb; made over to Him by my mother’s promise, 
confirmed in His service by dangers afterwards. ♦*Yea 
and my own wish grew up beside her purpose, and 
my reason ran along with it; and all I had to give, 
wealth, name, health, literature, I brought and offered 
them to Him, yho called and saved me; my sole 
enjoyment of them being to despise them, and to have 
something which I could resign for Christ. To under¬ 
take the direction rand government of souls is above 
me, who have not yet well learnt to be guided, nor to 
be sanctified as far as is fitting. Much more is this so 
in a time like the present, when it is a great thing to 
flee away to some place of shelter, while others are 
whirled to and fro, and so to escape the storm and 
darkSMs of thf evil one; for this is a time when the 
metiers of the Christian body war with each other, 
and whatever there was left of love is come to nought 
Moabites and Ammonites, who were forbidden even to 
enter the Church of Christ, now our hc^lest 

places. Vift have opened to all, not gates of righteous¬ 
ness, but of mutual revilhlK and injury. We think 
those the besl^^ men, not keep fipm every idle 
word thiwugb fear of God, but such as have openly or 
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^covertly slandered their neighbour most. And 
mark tl^e sins of others, not to h^ent, but to blame 
them: not*to cure, but to hecond tj^e blow; and to 
make*the wounds of others an excuse for our own. 




Men are judged good and bad, no^ by their course of 
life, but by their entities and friendships. We praise 
to-day, we call names to-morrow. All things are 
readily 4>ardoned to impiety. So magnanimously ai^ 
we forgiving in wicked ways^I” 

The first disturbance in Jthe reviving Church of 
Constantinople had arisen from the ambition of Max- 
jmus^ a Cynic philosopher, who aimed at supplanting 
Gregory in his see. He was a friend and countryman 
of Peter, the new Patriarch of Alexandria ; and had 
suffered banishment in the Oasis, on the persecution* 
u^ich followed the death of Athanasius. His reputa¬ 
tion was TOnsiderable among learned men of the day, 
as is shown by the letters addressed to him by BaaiL 
Gregory fell in with him at Constantinople; and 
pleased at the apparent strictness and manliness of his 
conduct, he received him ifito his house, baptized him, 
and at length admitted him into inferior orders. The 
return made by Maximus to his benefactor, was to 
conduct an intrigue with one of his principal Pres- 
b3rt-*rs; to gain over Peter of Alexandria, <1v£^f^Uid 
already recognized Gregory; to obtain from hin^fifie 
presence of three of his bishops ; and, entering the 
metropolitan church during the nighty to instal him¬ 
self, with theii^d, in the episcopal throne. A tumult 


ensued, and he was obliged ^o leave the ci^; but, far 
from beiqg daunted at immediate failure of his 
plot, he laid h^case befi^ a Council olfthe West, his 

* Greg. Ofat. f. 119—137. 69—73. 77—So. abridged. 

Sc, 
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plea consisting on the one hand, in the allegation* 
that Gregory, as bf^g Bishop of another jChurdi,- 
lield the See cor^traiy to ^he Canons, and on the other 
hand, in the recognition which he had obtafneA from 
the Patriarch of Alexandria. The Councilv deceived 
by his representations, approved ilf his consecration ; 
but Theodosius, to whom he next addressed himself, 
^aw through his artifices, and banished him. 4^ t 

Fresh mortifications awaited the eloquent preacher, 
to whom the Church of Constantinople owed its resur¬ 
rection. While the Arians censured his retiring habits, 
and his abstinence from the innocent pleasures of life, 
his own flock began to complain of his neglecting to 
use his influence at Court for their advantage. Over¬ 
whelmed with the disquietudes, to which these occur- 
Irences gave birtfc, Gregory resolved to bid adieu to* a 
post which required a less sensitive or a more vigorous 
mind than his own. In a farewell oration, he re¬ 
counted his labours and sufferings during the time he 
had been among them, commemorated his successes, 
and exhorted them to persevere in the truth, which 
they had learned from him. His congregation were 
affected by this address ; and, a reaction of feeling 
place, they passionately entreated him to 
resolve, which would involve the niitr 
oTwrtlibSoxy in Constantinople, and they declared that 
the^'^ would not quit the church till he acceded to 
their importunities. At their entreat!^ he consented 
to‘Suspend the execution of his pur^flSe for a while ; 
that is, ul^til the Eastern prelates who were expected 
at the General Council, ^i^ had by that time been 
convoked, dAKtld appoint a l^ishop ti^ds room. 

The Sircumst^iices attending the amval of Theodo* 
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sius at Constantinople, connected as they were witl^ 
the establishment of the true rclJIgion, still were cal« 
culated to^inflict an additional' “^aiKind on his feelings, 
and tf> ihcrease his indisposition to continue in his 
post, endeared though it was t^ him by its first 
associations. The* inhabitants of an opulent and 
luxurious metropolis, familiarized to Arianism by its 
forty^y^rs’ ascendancy among them, and disgusted at 
the apparent severity of the orthodox school, prepared 
to resist the installation of ^Gregory in the cathedral 
of St. Sophia. A strong military force was appointed 
^to escort him thither ; and the Kmperor gave coun¬ 
tenance to the proceedings by his own presence. 
Allowing himself to be put in possession of the 
church, Gregory was nevertheless firm to his purposef 
dF not seating himself upon the Arcliiepiscopal throne;^ 
and when the light-minded multitude clamorously 
required it, he was unequal to the task of addressing 
them, and deputed one of his Presbyters to speak in 
his stead. ‘ 

Nor were the manners of the Court more congenial 
to his well-regulated mind, than the lawless spirit of 
the people Offended at the disorders wliich he wit¬ 
nessed there, he shunned the condescending advances 
of the Emperor; and was with difficulty^wiihijf^wn 
from the duties of his station, the solitude of iSwn 
thoughts, and the activity of pious minlstr^ion.s, 
prayer fasting, the punishment of offenders and 
the visitation^ the sick. Careless of personal sf^n- 
dour, he allowed the revenues of his ^e tobe 
expended in supporting it^ dignity, by inferior eccle- 
si€istie8> who ^ere in Irifs confidence ;^nd, while he 
defended the^knciplef on which Arianism liad been 

c£: 2 
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dispossessed of its power, he exerted himself with 
earnestness to protect the heretics from all intem¬ 
perate execution of the Imperial decree.* 

Nor was the elevated refinement of Gregdry Wtter 
adapted to sway tlie minds of the corrupt thierarchy 
which Arianism had engenderecl; than to rule the 
Court and the people. If I must speak the truth,” 
he says in one of his letters, ** I feel disposed/.OiShun 
every conference of Bishops ; because I never saw 
Synod brought to a happy issue, nor remedying, but 
rather increasing, existing evils. For ever is there 
rivalry and ambition, and these have the mastery of 
reason ;—do not think me extravagant for saying so; 
—and a mediator is more likely to be attacked him- 
helf, than to succeed in his pacification. Accordingly, 
1 have fallen back upon myself, and consider quiet the 
only security of lifeV* • 


Such was the state of things, under which the 
second GBcumenical Council, as it has since been con¬ 
sidered, was convoked. It met in May, A.D. 381; 
being designed to put an end, as far as might 1t>e, to 
those very disorders, which unhappily found their 
prii^ipal wercise in the assemt^ies which were to 
reiTOve them. The Western Church enjoyed at this 
time an almost perfect peace, and sent no deputies to 
Constantinople. But in the Oriental provinces, besides 
thh. distractions caused by the variodl^ heretical off* 
shoots of lArianism, its indirect effects existed in the 
dissensions of the Catholics themselves; in the scMsm 
at Antioch; in the claims o)^Maxim^ to the sec of 

* Gres'. 55> 
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Constantinople; and in recent disturbances at Alexan¬ 
dria, where the loss of Athanasius was already painfully 
visible. * Added to these, was the ambiguous position 
of th^ Macedonians ; who resisted the orthodox doc¬ 
trine, yet^ were only hy implication heretical, or at 
least some of them far less than others. Thirty-six 
of their Bishops attended the Council, principally 
from the neighbourhood of the Hellespont; of tljp 
orthod^ there were 150, Meletius, of Antioch, being 
the president. Other eminent prelates present were 
' Gregory Nyssen, brother of St. Basil, who had died 
som^ years before; Amphilochius of Iconium, Dio- 
Morus of Tarsus, Cyril of Jerusalem, and Gelasius of 
Caesarea, in Palestine. ' 

The Council had scarcely accomplished its first actf 
the establishment of Gregory in the see of Constan¬ 
tinople, {o the exclusion of Maximus, when Meletius, 
the President, died; an unhappy event, as not only 
removing a check from its more turbulent members, 
but in itself supplying the materials of immediate 
discord. An arrangement had been effected between 
the two orthodox communions at Antioch, by which it 
was fiTOvided, that the survivor of the rival Bishops 
should be acknowledged by the oppositl^ p^rty, and a 
termination thus put to the schism. This was in 

accordance with the principle acted upon by* the 
Alexandrian Council, on the separation of the Melc- 
tians from the Aiians. At that time the Eustathian 
party was c4led on to concede, by acknowledging 
Meletius; and now, on the death of Meletius, it became 
the doty of the Meletians^ turn to submit to Pauli- 
nus^ whom Lucifer had^^nsecrated as Bishop of the 
Kustatbiaas. ^Schism,Aiowever, admits no4 of these 
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simple remedies. The self-will of a Latin Bishop had 
‘defeated the plan of conciliation in the former instance ; 
and now the pride and jealousy of the Orientals revolted 
from communichi with a prelate of Latin creation. 
The attempt of Gregory, w^ had succeec^ed to the 
presidency of the Council, to calm their angry feelings, 
and to persuade them to deal fairly with the Eu.sta- 
thians, as well as to restore peace to the Churchy only 
directed their violence against himself. It was in 
vain that his own connection with the Mcletian party 
evidenced the moderation and candour oChis advice ; 
in vain that the age of Paulinas gave assurance,^,,that 
the nominal triumph of the Latins could be of no long 
continuance. Flavian, who, together with others, had 
* solemnly sworn, that he would not accept the bishop- 
rick in case of the death of Mcletius, permitted himself 
to be elevated to the vacant see ; and Gregory, driven 
from the Council, took refuge from its clamours in a 
remote part of Constantinople. 

About this time the arrival of the Egyptian bishops 
increased the dissension. By Some inexplicable omis¬ 
sion they had not been summoned to the Council; 
and they came, inflamed with resentment against 3ie 
Orientals. They had throughout taken the side of 
Paulinus, and now their earnestness in his favoiil* 
was increased by their jealousy of his opponents. 
Another cause of offence was given to them, in the 
recognition of Gr^ory befpre their arrival; nor did 
hfs siding with them in behalf of Pattlmus, avail to 
aviirt from, him the cons^uences of their md^nation. 
Maximus was their couiftryman, and the deposition 
of Gregory was necessary ta appease their insulted 
patriotism- Accordingly, the fo^er charge was revived 
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of the illegality of his promotion. A Canon of the 
Nicenc Council prohibited the translation of bishop^ 
priests; 0$ deacons, frofh Church to Church ; and, 
whil^ it^ was calumniously pretended, that Gregory 
had held in succcssiQj) three Jislfopricks, Sasime^ 
Nazianzus, and Constantinople, it could not be denied, 
that, at least, he had passed from Nazianzus, the 
place of his original ordination, to the Imperial city. 
Ur^ecT by this fresh attack, Gregory once more ffc- 
solvcd to retire from an eminence, which he had from 
the first been reluctant to occupy, except for the sake 
of the remembrances, with which it was connected. 
• The Emperor with difficulty accepted his resignation; 
but at length allowed him to depart from Constanti¬ 
nople, Nectarius being placed on the patriarchal 
throne in his stead. 

In the mean while, a Council 4 iad been held at 
Aquileia of the bishops of Ihc north of Italy, with a 
view of inquiring into the faith of two Bishops of 
Dacia, accused of Arianism. * During its session, 
news was brought of^the determination of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Fathers to appoint a successor to 
Meletius ; and, surprised both by the unexpected 
continuation of the schism, and by the slight put on 
themselves, they petitioned Theodosius to permit a 
general Council to be convoked at Alexandria, which 
tlie delegates of the Latin Church might attend. 
Some dissatisfaction, moreover, was felt for a time 
at the appqijuitment ot Nectarius, in the place of 
Maximus, whom they had originally recognized. 
They changed their petition shortly after, and ex¬ 
pressed a wish that jsl Council should be held at 
Rome. 
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These letters from the West were submitted to the 
Council of Constantinople, at its second, or, (as some 
say,) third sitting, A.D, 382 or 383, at whichc^Nectarius 
presided. An answer was returned to the Latins, de* 
dining to repair to Rome, on tie ground of the incon* 
vcnience, which would arise from the absence of the 
Eastern bishops from their dioceses; the Creed and 
other doctrinal statements of the Council were sent 
thibm, and the promotion of Nectarius and Flavin Vas 
maintained to be agreeable to the Nicene Canons, 
which determined, that the Bishops of a province had 
the right of consecrating such of their brethren, as 
were chosen by the people and cleigy, without \hc 
interposition of foreign Churches ; an exhortation to 
follow peace was added, and to prefer the ediheation 
of the whole body of Christians, to personal attach-u 
ments and the interests of individuals. 

Thus ended the second General Council As to 
the addition made by it to the Nicene Creed, it is 
conceived in the temperate spirit, which m^ht be ex¬ 
pected from those men, who took the more active 
share in its doctrinal discussions. The ambitious and 
tumultuous part of the assembly seems to have been 
weary of the controversy, and to have 1^ its settle¬ 
ment to the more experienced and serious-minded of 
their body. The Creed of Constantinople is said to 
be the composition of Gregdiy NyssenS. 


From the date of this Council, Arianisni was formed 
into a sect exterior to the Catholic Church; and, 

* Whetber cm- imiI ibe Macedonians exp^tljr denied die divinitf of ibe 
Huly Spirit 1%, uncertain; but they idewe^Him as csSentiaIl3r aepasate 
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taking refuge among the Barbarian Invaders #£ the 
Empire, is meiged among those external enemies qf 
Christian!^, whose history cannot be regarded as 
strictly ecclesiastical. Such is the general course of 
religious error ; which rises within^he sacred precincts, 
but in vain endeavours to take root in a soil uncon¬ 
genial to it The domination of heresy, however pro¬ 
longed, is but one stage in its existence; it ever 
hast&n? to an end, and that end is the triumph f>f 
the Truth. “I myself have seen the ungodly in 
great power,” says the Psalmist, " and flourishing like 
a green bay tree; I went by, and lo, he was gone ; I 
^sought him, but his place could nowhere be found.” 
And so of the present perils, with which our branch of 
the Church is beset; as they bear a marked resem¬ 
blance to those of the fourth century, so are the 
lessons, which we gain from that ancient time, 
especially cheering and edifying to Christians of the 
present day. Then as now, there was the prospect, 
and partly the presence in the Chflrch, of an Heretical 
Power enthralling it, exerting a varied influence and a 
usurped claim in the appointment of her functionaries, 
and interfering with the management of her internal 
affairs. Now as then, ** whosoever shall fall upon this 
stone shall be broken, but on whomsoever it shall fall, 

from, and external to, the One Indivisible Godhead. Accordingly, the 
Creed (which is Uiat since incorporated into the public services of the 
Chur^), without declaring more Uian the occasion required, closes all 
speculations concerning the incomprdiensible subject, by simply confes¬ 
sing his unity tuiOt Che Father and Son. It declares, moreover, that He 
is the Lord or Sovereign Spirit, because the heretics considered 

Him to bo but a minister of Godi aad the supreme Giver of life, because 
thegr oonsktered Him a mere instrument, by whom we received the gift. 
The last dause of the second^aiagraph in the Creed, is directed against 
die heresy of Marcdlns of 
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it wi!l^ grind him to powder.” MeanwhHe, we may 
fkke comfort in reflecting, thsatt, though the present 
tyranny has more of insult, it has hitherto iiad less of 
scandal, than attended the ascendancy of Ana^ism ; 
we may rejoice in c the piety, prudence, and varied 
graces of our Spiritual Rulers ; and may rest in the 
confidence, that, should the hand of Satan press us 
spre, our Athanasius and Basil will be given us in 
their destined season, to break the bonds ^ of the 
Oppressor, and let the captives go free. 
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The original Creed of Nicaea, as contained in Socr. 

Hist. i. 8. 

[It,aT€vofJh€V eva Oeov, Trarepa nramoKpdropat irdvrtov 
opar&v T€ teal dopdrtav •n’oirfrriv* ^ 

JHal el^ iva tevptov lijtrovv j^iarop, top vIop rov ^ eoO * 
y€ppij0epra i/c rov Ti^rpo^ povoyeprj* rovr iarip i/e rfj^ 
ovaia^ Toii *naTpo^f 0e^P ix Oeov, xal ix dkop 

aSaiBivhp ix Beov dt^n/lBf,Vov' *^€VV7fikvra ov iroiriBeirmi, 
* ofioowriop warpC* ov ra wdvyt iyipero, rd re dp 
rS ovpUp^ xed rd ip ry 7 ?;. Ai ypua^ tou 9 dpBpdrrov^ 
xaX Bid rrjp ypueripap erearryplav xareKBoma^ xal aapKOD- 
Bevra, xal ivapBponrytrapra' waBdina, xal dpaardvra ry 
rplry ^pdpe^ dpeXBopra et? to ^9 ovpapov^, ipxopiepop 
xpivai (mprav xal pexpov^. 

Kal eh tB dyiop irpevpa. 

Toi^ Bk Xiyopra^, ori irorri Sre wx ^p* xeCl wplp 
yeppffBijpai ovx xal Sh'i cf ovx Sprtop tyipero* ^ i^ 
iripa^ inroordcr€a>9 ^ ovalof; il>d<rxoprcps elvai* ^ /erurrop, 
^ rp€7rrdpt ij dXKotarbp rov vlov rov Beovr dvaBepari^ei 
1 } cPfia xaBoXtx^ xal drroarcikixy ixxXyala, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLH. 

VKKSONS AMD I'.VEMTS INTRODUCED INTO THR roUFOOINO 

HIS'fORV. 


' (TJie dates are, for the most part, acrordinr to Tit^T-F-mont.^ 

A.D. 


«Philo Judaeus, pp. 63, xoi.. . « *40 

St. Mark in Egypt, p. 41 ..49 

CerintRus and Ebion, heretics, pp. 20, 2 t.90 

Nazarencs, heretics, p. 21., ...4 .... 137 

Valentine, tiere^c, p. 55 . . . ..140 

Marcion, heretic, p. 55.144 

Justin, p. 68, manyred.167 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, p. 95.i 63 

Tatian, heretic, pp. 52, 95. ..169 

Montanus, heresiarch, p. z6 . . . . . 171 

Athenagoras, pp. 42, 95, writes his Ai>ology. . . . 177 

Pantaenus, Missionary to the Indians, pp. 42, 102. . 189 

Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, p. 42.tSg 


Clement of Alexandria, Master of the Catechetical 


School, pp. 48—87.189 

Tbeodotus and Aitemon, heretics, pp. 22, 35, 114. . 193 

Severus, Emperor, p. 10 . ..193 

Victor, Bishop of Rome, pp. 13, a 1, 35.197 

Quasi^ecimans of A^a Minor, p. 15.197 

fraxeas^ heretic, p. I.• aor 
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Chronological Table. 


IrsnacuSy Bishop of Lyons, p. 54, inart3n*ed , • , . 

Origen, aged 18, Master of the Catechetical School, 

p. 42 ... V. 

Tertullian, pp. 138, 188, falls a\^y into Montanism . 
Philostratus %vTitcs the Life of Apollonius Tyanaeus, 

p. 109. 

Noetus, heretic, pp. 117, 124.. 

Origen converts Gregory Thaumaturgus, p. 66 . . *. 

Ammonius the Eclectic, p. 102. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus delivers his panegyric on 

Origen, p. 108. 

Plotinus at Rome, pp. 107, 115. . . 

Babylas, Bishop of Antioch martyred, p. 3 . . . . 

Novatian, heresiarch, p. 16. 

Hippolytus, p. 200; martyr. 

Death of Origen, aged 69, p. 107. 

Sabellius, heresiarch, *p. 118. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, animadverts on Dionysius 

of Alexandria, p. 126. 

Paulus of Samosata, heretic, pp. 3, 27, 171, 186, 203. 
Council against Paulus, pp. 27, 128; with Creed, pp. 

129,192,322,343 . . .. 

Death of Dionysius of Alexandria, p. zo8. 

paulus deposed, p. 3. 

Quarto-decimans of the Proconsulate come to an end, 

P. 14.. 

Thconas, Bishop of Alexandria/ p.. 66. 

Hosius, Bishop of Corduba,pp. 249, 254, 289,323 
^Meletian Schism in Egypt, pp. 239, 281-2 . , . . 

Donatist Schism in Africa, p. 245.. . 

Consdbtine’s vision of the Labarum, p. 246. • • • 

Lucian, martyred, p. 8. . . \ .. 

Edict of hfilan, p. 245* * .s,^****** 
Eusebius, Bi^op of Nicomedia, p. .‘ 


A.D. 

202 

203 

204 

217 

220 

-» 3 i 

232 

239 

*44 

250 

250 

252 

253 
255 

260 

260 

264 

264 

272 

276 

282 

295 

306 

306 

312 

312 

3*3 

3*9 
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A.D. 

Arius, heresiarch, pp. 205, 237 ..••«••• 319 
Alexander #xcomixiunicates and writes against Arius, 

jip. fi7, 238. ^ .320 

Battle of Hadrianople, pp. 241, 247 ..323 

Constantine writes to Athanasius ana Arius, p. 247 . 324 

Ecumenical Council of Niciea, P* 250.. 325 

AudiuS) the Quarto-dcciman in Mesopotamia, p. 15 . 325 

Athanftsius, Bishop of Alexandria, p. 266.^6 

Arius recalled from exile, p. 266 .330 

Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch,^dcposed by the Arians, 

pp. 280, 360.331 

, Eusebian Council of Caesarea, p. 282.333 

And of Tyre, tbeW. Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, de¬ 
posed, pp. 280, 313.335 

Athanasius banished to Treves, p. 284. • * • « • 335 

•Death of Arius, p. 269..336 

Death of Constantine, who is succeedbd in the East 

by Constantius, p. 280.337 

Death of Eusebius of Caesarea, who is succeeded by 

Acacius, p. 275.•.340 

Assemblage of exiled Bishops at Rome, Council at 

Rome, p. 285.340 

Eusebian Council of tlidJDedication at Antioch, p. 285. * ^ 

Semi-Arian of Lucian, pp. 286,^322, 343, . 341 

Semi-Arian Creed of A]^||k>d;i, called the Macrostich, 

p. *87 . . . .' 2 -* . 34 S 

Great Council of Sardic 3 ^ll: 289, 313.347 

Eusebian Council, p. 289, and Semi-Arian Creed, p. 

342, of Pltilippopolis.. • • 347 

Council of Milan, p. 292.347 

Athanasius returns from exile, pp. 290, 360 .... 348 

Formal recantation of ValenI and Ursacius, p. 291 , 349 

Death of Constans, p. 303.. . • • 350 

Paulus of Constantinojple martyred, p. 31 z , ^ m » 350 
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Chro7tological Table. 


A.D. 

Battle of Mursa, p. 278.351 

Eusebian Council, pp. 314, 336, with Semi^rian 
Creed of Sirmhpn, against Photinus,pp,3i4, 52 2,< 


343 • • ; • V./ • 35 ' 

Eusebian Council of Arles, pp, 314, 315 .... 353 

Eusebion Council of Milan, p. 316. 355 

Hilary exiled in Phrygia, p. 300.356 

Lfberius tempted, p. 318. *356 

Syrianus and George in Alexandria, p. 329 .... 356 

Aetius and Eunomius, Anomoeans, p. 337 . . . . 357 
ICusebian or Acacian Conferences and Creeds of Sir* 
mium; fall of Liberius and Hosius, pp, 323— ** 

‘ 326* 341.353 

Acacian Council of Antioch, p. 341.358 

Semi-Arian Council of Ancyra, pp. 300, 342 , , . 358 


Acacian Councils of^ Seleucia (p. 345) and Ariminum, 


P- 348.' • 359 

Eudoxius at Constantinople, p. 361.360 

Acacian Council at Constantinople, pp. 347, 351, 35S 360 

Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, p, 361, Death of Con¬ 
stantins, pp. 344, 352.361 

Julian restores the exiled Bishops, ^ 353.362 

Council of Alexandria, p. 355 .362 

Schism of Antioch, p. 364. . . .362 

Semi-Arian Council of Lamp^Qtl|^. 377 .... 365 

Eihy-nine Semi-Arian Bishops jLG|&t the Il&ttwSswn^ 

p, 378* ...... ...... 3^^ 

Apollinaris, heresiarch, .^21. 369 

Exarch of Caesarea, p. 375 ....... 370 

Dealh of Eudoxius, p. 379.370 

Eighty Catholii^ Clergy bumed^^at sea, 380 .... 370 

Piorsecution of Catholics, p. 380..3;t 

Athanasius ex<x>mmunicates one of the dukes of Lybia 

• p. 374r.t.371 
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A. 5^. 

Death of Atlianasius, 374.. *373 

Death ^fctlensy p. 380 ... , * 378 

Theo^oskis, Emperor^ p. 38/. • . ^ . 379 

Gregoiy ^«azianzen at Const.'intinopl^, thtd . . . • 379 

Ecumenical Council of Constantinople, pp. 373, &c . 381 

Sabbatius, Quarto deciinan^ p. 17 ••••••• 395 
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APPENDIX, 

NOTE I. 

THE SYRIAN SCHOOL OP THEOLOGY, 

( Vide Supra, p. 8.) 

Much has been written at hom^, and more has come to us 
from abroad, on the subject of the early Syrian theology, 
^sinca this Volume was published. At that time, it was at 
Oxford considered a paradox to look to Antioch for the 
origin of a heresy which takes its name from an Alexandrian 
ooclesiastic, and which Mosheim had ruled to be one out o( 
idany instances of the introduction of Neo-Platonic ideas 
into the Christian Church. The Divimty Professor of the 
day, a learned and kind man. Dr. Burton, in talking with me 
on the subject, did but qualify his jsuiprise at the view 
which I had taken, by saying to me, ** Of course you have a 
right to your own opinion.’* Since that time, it has become 
clear, from the works of Neander and others, that Arianism 
was but one out of various errors, traceable to one and ^hc 
same mode of theologizing, and that mode,'tis well as the 
errors it originated, the characteristics of the Syrian school. 

1 have thought it vrould tlirow light on the somewhat 
meagre account of it at the beginning of this Volui£s, if X 
here added a passage on the same subject, as contained in 
one of my subsequent works \ 


Tlie Churches of Syria onif Asia Minor liere the most 
intellectual portion of early Christendom. Alexandria was 

* ** Essay on Uie l>evelopixi^t of Christian l>octnnc,** pfff' 

P D 2 
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but one metropolis in a large zegion, and contained the philo¬ 
sophy of the whole Patriarchate^ but Syria abounded in 
wealthy and luxurious cities, the creation of tfie Seleucidse, 
where the arts an&the schools of Greece had full oi4>ortuni- 
ties of cultivation, yor a time too,—^for tlie first ^wo hundred 
years, as some think,—Alexandria was the only See as well 
as the only School of Egypt; while Syria was divided into 
small dioceses, each of which had at first an authority of 
Its own, and which, even after the growth of the At/urchal 
power, received their respective bishops, not from the See of 
Antioch, but from their owo metropolitan. In Syria too the*^ 
schools were private, a circumstance which would tend both 
to diversity in religious opinion, and incaution in the ex* 
pression of it \ but the sole catechetical school of Egypt was 
the organ of the Church, and its Bishop cotild banish Origen 
* for speculations which developed and ripened with impunity 
in Syria. ^ 

But the immediate source of that fertility in heresy, which 
is the unhappy distinction of the Syrian Church, was its 
celebrated Exegetical School. The history of that school is 
summed up in the broad characteristic fact, on the one hand 
that it devoted itself to the literal and critical interpretation 
of Scripture, and on the other that it gave rise first to the 
Arian and then to the Nestorian heresy. In all ages of the 
Church, her teachers have shown a disinclination to confine 
themselves to the mere literal interpretation of Scripture. 
Heripost subtle and powerful method of proof, whether in 
ancient or modem times, is the m}stical sense, which is so 
frequently used in doctrinal cx^ntroversy as on many oexasions 
to supersede any other. In the early centuries we Qnd tlus 
tpethod of interpretation to be the very ground for receiving 
as revealed Ike doctrine of%the Holy Trinity. Whether we 
betake ourselves to the Ante-^icene writers or the Nicene, 
certain texts will meet us, which do not obviously refer to 
doctrine, yet are put forward as palmary proofs of it. 
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On the other hand, if evidence be wanted of the connexion of 
heterodoxy and biblical criticism in that age, it is found in^ 
the fact tbat^not long after their contemporaneous appear¬ 
ance in Syna, they are found combined in the person of 
Theodore of Hcraclea, so called from tli^place both of his 
birth and liis bishoprick, an able commentator and an active 
enany of St Athanasius, tliough a Thracian unconnected 
except by sympathy with the Patriarchate of Antioch. The 
case I^a^ been the same in a still earlier age;—the Jes^ 
clung to the literal sense of the Old Testament and rejected 
the Gospel; the Christian Apologists proved its divinity by 
means of the allegorical. The formal connexion of this mode 
of interpretation with Christian theology is noticed by 
Porphyry, who speaks of Origen and others as borrowing it 
from heathen philosophy, both in explanation of the Old 
Testament and in defence of their own doctrine. It may 
almost be laid down as an historical fact that the mystical* 
interpretation and orthodoxy will stand er fail together. 

This isMearly seen, as regards the primitive theology, by a 
recent %mter, in the course of a Dissertation upon St. Ephrem 
After observing tliat Theodore of Heraclea, Eusebius, and 
Diodorus gave a systematic opposition to the mystical inter¬ 
pretation, which had a sort of sanction from Antiquity and 
the orthodox Church, he proceeds; Ephrem is not as sober 
in his interpretations, nor could he be, since he was a zealous 
disciple of the orthodox faith. For all those who are most 
eminent in such sobriety were as far as possible removed from 
the &ith of the Councils. .... On the other hand, sftl who 
retained the &ith of the Church never entirely dispensed 
with the spiritual sense of the Scriptures. For the Councils 
watclijed over the orthodox foith; nor was it safe in those 
ages, as we learn e^ecially from the instabce of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, to desert thej^ritual for an exclusive culti¬ 
vation of the literal methodf Moreover, the allegorical in¬ 
terpretation^ even when the literal sense was not injured, was 
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also preserved; because in those times, when both heretics 
Jews in controversy were stubborn in their objections to 
Christian doctrind, xnaintaining that the Me$siali!iWiE& yet to 
come, or denying tUfs abrogation of the Sabbath end cere¬ 
monial law, or ridididing the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, and especially that of Christ’s Divine Nature, un^r 
such circumstances ecclesiastical writers found it to tl%r 
purpose, in answer to such exceptions, violently to refer 
eveiy part of Scripture by allegory to Christ afid^ His 
Church^.” 

The School of Antioch appears to have risen in the middle 
of the third centuiy; but there is no evidence to determine 
whether it was a local institution, or, as is more probable, a, 
discipline or method characteristic of the Syrian Church. 
Oorotheus is one of its earliest teachers ; he is known as a 
Tiebrew sdiolar, as well as a commentator on the sacred 
text, and he was the poster of Eusebius of Caesarea. Luciad, 
the friend of the notorious Paul of Samosata, and <for three 
successive Episcopates after him a seceder from the Church, 
though afterwards aingirtyr in it, was the editor of a new edi¬ 
tion of the Septuagint, and master of the chief original 
teachers of Arianism. Eusebius of Caesarea, Asterius called 
the Sophist, and Eusebius of Emesa, Arians of the Nicene 
period, and Diodorus, a zealous opponent of Arianism, but 
the Master of Theodore of Mopsuestia, have all a place in 
the Exegetical School. St. Chrysostom and Tbeodocet, 
both Syrians, and the former the pupil of Diodorus, adopted 
the literal interpretation, though preserved from its abuse. 
But the princip^ doctor of the School was the master of 
Nestorius, that Theodore, who has just been mentioned and 
i!\;ho with his writings, and with the writings of ThdbdtHct 
against St Cyrils end the lettpr written by Ibas of Edessa to 
Maris, was condemned by tltt fifth CEcumenical CoundL 
Ibas translated into Syriac, and Maris into Persian, the 

* Lengerke, de Epbr. S.^p. 78— 
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books of Theodore and Diodorus °; and in so doing they 
became the immediate instruments of the formation of thip 
great Nkst^inan school and Church in farther Asia. 

As^nany as ten thousand tracts of ^eodore are said in 
this way to have been introduced to Jne knowledge of the 
C^ristianl of Mesopotamia, Adiabene, Babylonia, and the 
nl^hbouring countries. He was called by those Churches 
absolutely ** the Interpreter,” and it eventually became the 
vci>*plbfession of the Nestorian communion to follow hixt^as 
such. “ The doctrine of all our Eastern Churches,” says the 
Council under the patriarch ^arabas, * 4 s founded on the 
C3:eed of Nicsea; but in the exposition of the Scriptures we 
follow St Theodore.” We must by aU means remain firm 
to the commentaries of the great Commentator,” says the 
Council under Sabaxjesus; ** whoso shall in any manner op¬ 
pose them, or think otherwise, be he anathema^.” No o^e 
*since the beginning of Christianity, except Origen and St 
Augusttpe, has had such great influendb on his brethren as 
Theodore*^. 

The original Syrian school had possessed very marked 
characteristics, which it did not lose*when it passed into a 
new country and into strange tongues. Its comments on 
Scripture seem to have been clear, natural, methodical, appo¬ 
site, and logically exact all Western Aramaea,” says 

Lengerke, that is, in Syria, there was but one mode of 
treating whether exegetics or doctrine, the practical^.” Thus 
Eusebius of Caesarea, whether as a dilutant or a epmmen- 
tato, is oonlessedly a writer of sense and judgment, and 
he belongs historically to the Syrian school, though he does 
not go so iar as to exclude the mystical interpretation or to 
deny the verbal inspiration of Scripture. Again, we see in 

^ Asseman. t. 3, 30, p. Ixvtff., &cr 

* Assent, t. 3, p. 84, Note 3, 

* Wegnem, Prolog, in Theod. Opp. p. ix. 

* De Ephgem Syr. p. 61. ^ 
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St. Chrysostom a direct, straightforward treatment of the 
sacred text, and a pointed application of it to things and 
ptrsons; and Theodoret abounds in modes of thinking and 
reasoning which without any great impropriety be called 
English. Again, St^yril of Jerusalem, though he tio^ not 
abstain from allegory,^ows the diaracter of his s<diool by 
the great stress he ]a3rs upon the study of Scripture, and, 
may add, by the peculiar dearness and neatness of his style, 
which \nll be appreciated by a modem reader. ^ 

K would have been well, had the genius of the Syrian 
theology been ever in the safe keeping of men such as St. 
Cyril, St. Chrysostom, and Tlicodoret; but in Theodore of 
Mopsucstia, nay in Diodorus- before him, it developed into 
those errors, of which Paul of Samosata had been the omen 
on its rise. As its attention was chiefly directed to the 
examination of the Scriptures, in its interpretation of the 
Sorii>tures was its heretical temper discovered; and though, 
allegory can be mad^ an instrument of evading Scripture 
doctrine, criticism may more readily be turned to the de- 
stmetion of doctrine and Scripture together. Bent on ascer- 
taining the literal sense^ Theodore was naturally led to the 
Hebrew text instead of the Septuagint, and thence to Jewish 
commentators. Jewish commentators naturally suggested 
events and objects short of evangelical as the fulfilment of the 
prophetical announcements, and when it was possible, an 
ethical sense instead of a prophetical The eigh^ chapter of 
Proverbs ceased to bear a Christian meaning, because, as 
Theodore maintained, the writer of the book had received the 
gift, not of prophecy, but of wisdom. The Canticles must 
be interpreted literally j and then it was but an ea^, or 
rather a necessary step, to exclude the book from the Canon. 
Th^ book of Job too professed to be historical; yet what was 
it T^ly but a Gentile drama ? « He also gave up the books 
of Chronicles and Ezra, and, strange to say, the P^istle of 
St. James, though it was confined in the Peschito Version 



of his Churcli. He denied that Psalins xxii. and Ixix. applied 
to our Lord; rather he limited the Messianic passages of tli^ 
whole book to four; ofvhich the eighth Psalm was one^ and 
the forty-fifth another. The rest he explained of Hezekiali 
and ^rdbbabel, without denying tl^ they might be ac¬ 
commodated to an evangelical sense^. He explained St. 
Thomas’s words, “ My Lord and my God,” as a joyful ex- 
clamalion; and our Lord^s, ‘‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” as 
an ant^ipation of the day of Pentecost. As might be expected, 
he (fenied the verbal inspiration of Scripture. Also, he held 
that the deluge did not cover the earth; and, as others 
before him, he was heterodox dn the doctrine of original sin, 
and denied the eternity of punishment. 

Maintaining that the real sense of Scripture was, not the 
scope of a Divine Intelligence, but the intention of the mere 
human organ of inspiration, Theodore was led to hold, ngt 
pnly that that sense was but one in each text, but that it was 
continuous and single in a context; thaipwhat was the subject 
of the composition in one verse, must be the subject in the 
next, and that if a Psalm was historical or prophetical in its 
commencement, it was the one or ^e other to its termina¬ 
tion. Even that fulness of meaning, refinement of thought, 
subtle versatility of feeling, and delicate reserve or reverent 
suggestiveness, vdiich poets exemplify, seem to have been 
excluded from his idea of a sacred composition. Accordingly, 
if a Psalm contained passages which could Ihot be applied to 
our liOrd, it followed that that Psalm did not properly apply 
to Him at all, except by accommodation. Such at least is the 
doctrine of Cosmas, a ^vriter of Theodore's school, who on 
this ground passes over the twenty-second, sixty-ninth, and 
other Psalms, and limits the Messianic to the second, the 
eighdi, the forty-fifth, and the hundred and tenth. “ David,” 
he says, “did not make cofhmon to the 'Servants what 
belongs to the Lord^ Christ but what was proper to the 

y Lengerke, de Ephraem Syr. pp. 73—7*5. • 

• Scenrorov, vide lla Croze, Thesaar. Ep. t. 3, § 145. 
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Lord he spoke of the Lord, and what was proper to the 
servants, of servants®.” Accordin^y the twenty-second 
could not properly belong to Christ, because in 
ning it spoke of the ^erba ddictorum meorum” A re^^ark- 
able consequence woutd follow from this doctrine, that as 
Christ was divided from His Saints, So the Saints were divided 
from Christ; and an opening was made for a denial of the 
doctrine of their cultus, though this denial in the event has 
not been developed among the Nestorians. But i. more 
serious consequence is latently contained in it, and nothing 
else than the Nestorian heres)^ viz* that our Lord’s manhood 
is not so intimately included in His Divine Personality that 
His brethren according to the hesh may be associated with 
the Image of the One Christ. Here St. Chrysostom point¬ 
edly contradicts the doctrine of Theodore, though his 
fellow-pupil and friend ^; as does St. Bphrsem, though a 
Syrian also ®; and St. Basil®. * 

One other characteristic of the Syrian school, viewed as 
independent of Ncstorius, should be added :—As it tended 
to the separation of the Divine Person of Christ from His 
manhood, so did it tend to explain away His Divine Presence 
in the Sacramental elements. Emesti seems to consider 
that school, in modem language, Sacramentarian: and 
certainly some of the most cogent passages brought by 
modems against the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist are 
taken from writers who are connected with that school; as 
the author, said to be St. Chrysostom, of the Episde to 
Caesarius, Theodoret in his Eranistes, and Facundus. Some 
countenance too is given to the same view of the Eudiarist^ 
at least in some parts of his works, by Origen, whose latv 
guage concerning the Incarnation also leans to what was 

® Coll. Nov. t. 9,^ p. 997. 

^ Bosenmuller, Hist. Interpr. t. p. 97s* 

* Lengeiltei de Ephr. Syr. pp. 165'—‘167. 

^ GxneafL de Proph. Mess. p. 46^, 
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afterwards Nestoiianism. To these may be added Eusebius^* 
who^ removed, as he was, from that heresy, was a disciide 
of the Syilhn school. The language of the later Nestoiian 
wtitdb ^ems to have been of the same character^ Such 
then on ahe whole is the character of^at theology of Theo¬ 
dore, which passed from Cilicia and Antioch to Edessa first, 
and then to Nisibis. 

Edgssa, the metropolis of Mesopotamia, had remained an 
Oriental city till the third century, when it was macH a 
Roman colony by Caracalla*. Its j^osition on the confines 
of two empires gave it great eeclesiastical importance, as the 
channel by which the theology of Rome and Greece was 
conveyed to a family of Christians, dwelling in contempt 
and persecution amid a still heathen world. It was the scat 
of various schools; apparently of a Greek school, where the 
, classics were studied as well as theology, whjre Eusebius ^f 
Kmesa^ had originally been trained^ and where perhaps 
Protogfines taught®. I’here were S3rrian schools attended 
by heathen and Christian youths in common. The cultiva¬ 
tion of the native language had be^p an especial object of 
its masters since the time of Vespasian, so that the pure and 
refined dialect went by the name of the Edessene At 
Edessa too St Ephnnm formed his own Syrian school, which 
lasted long aft^ him; and there too was the celebrated 
Perslaii Christian school, over which Maris presided, who 
has been already mentioned os the translator of Theodore 
into Persian^ Even in the time of the predecessor of Ibas 
in the See (before a.i>. 435) the Nestorianism of this Persian 
School was so notorious that Rabbula the Bishop hod 

* £oet TbeoL iij. ia« 

* Professor Lee*s SerOi. Oct. 1S38, pp. 144—-15a. 

* Ndris. Opp. t. a, p. tia. * v 

7 Augusti. Eoseba Em. Opp. 

* Asaeroan. p. enuuev. * Hofihian, Gram. Syr* Prdleg, § 4, 

* The educated Persians were also acqoatfited with ^jrriac.—-Assem* 

t i. p. 351, Note. ^ 
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pelled its masters and scholars^; and they, taking refuge 
in the country with which they were connected, had intro¬ 
duced the heresy to the Churches subject to the Persian 
King. • 

Something ought be said of these Churches y though 
little is known except what is revealed by the fact„ in itself 
of no* slight value, that they had sustained two persecutions 
at the hands of the heathen government in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. One testimony is extant as early as the end 
of fhe second century, to the effect that in Parthia, ^edia, 
Persia, and Bactria there were Christians who “were not 
overcome by evil laws and customs®.” In the early part 
of the fourth century, a Bishop of Persia attended the 
Nicene Council, and about the same time Christianity'is 
said to have pervaded nearly the whole of Assyria A Mon- 

achism had been introduced there before the middle of the 
fodrth centuiy, and shortly after commenced that fearful^ 
persecution in which ^sixteen thousand Christians arc said 
to have suffered. It lasted thirty years, and is said to have 
recommenced at the end of the centuiy. The second per¬ 
secution lasted for at le^st another thirty years of the next, 
at the very time when the Nestorian troubles were in pro¬ 
gress in the Empire. Trials sucli as these show the popu- 
lousness as well as the faith of the Churches in those parts; 
and the number of the Sees, for the names of twenty-seven 
Bishops are preserved who suffered in the former persecution* 
One of them was apprehended together with sixteen priests, 
nine deacons, besides monks and nuns of his diocese; another 
with twenty-eight companions, ecclesiastics or regulars; 
another with one hundr^ ecclesiastics of different orders ; 
another with one hundred and twenty-eight; another widt 
bis^chorepiscopus and two hundred and fifty of his clergy, 
Sudi was the Cluirch, consecrated by the blood of so many 

* Asseman. p. lu. * Eoseb* Prsep. vi* lo* 

^ Ttllcmont, Mem. t. 7* P* 77 * 
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martyrs, which immediately after its glorious coufcssioo fell 
a pi^ to tlie theology of Theodore; and which througlf a 
succession of ages discovered the energy, when it had lost 
the purity of saints. ^ 

The members of the Persian scho4^ who had been driven 
out of l^dessa by Rabbula, found a wide held open IdMicir 
exertions under the pagan government with which they had 
taken refuge. The Persian monarchs, who had often pro¬ 
hibit^ by edict ^ the intercommunion of the Church uAder 
their sway with the countries towards the west, readily 
extended their protection to ^iles, who professed the means 
of destroying its Catholicity. Barsumas, the most energetic 
them, was placed in the metropolitan See of Nisibis, 
where also the fugitive school was settled under the presi¬ 
dency of another of their party; while Maris was promoted 
to the See of Ardaschir. The primacy of the Church bad 
* from on early period belonged to the See of Seleucia in 
Babylonia. Catholicus was the title appropriated to its 
occupant, as well as to the Persian Primate, as being depu¬ 
ties of the Patrlarcli of Antioch, and was derived apparently 
from the Imperial dignity so called, denoting their function 
as Procurators-general, or ofHcers-in-chicf for the regions in 
which they were placed. Acacius, another of the Edcssene 
party, was put into this principal See, and suffered, if he did 
not further, the innovations of Barsumas. The mode by 
which the latter effected his purposes* has been left on 
record by an enemy. ** Barsumas accused Barbuscus, the 
Catholicus, before King Pherozes, whispering, 'These men 
hold the faith of the Romans, and are their spies. Give me 
power against them to arrest them.^”' It is said that in 
this way he obtained the death of Barbuaius, whom Acacius 
succeeded. When a minoritj^, resisted ^ the process of schism, 
a perse^tion followed. The death of seven thousand seven 

* Gibbon, ch. 47. 

*^ssetnan. p. Ixxviii. 

* Gibbon, ioid. 
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hundred Catholics is said by Monophysite authorities to 
ivtve been the price of the severance of the Chaldoic Churdies 
from Christendom^. Their loss was compensatedthe 
eyes of the government by the multitude of ^estorian 
fugitives, who flocke^nto Persia from the Empire/nu£bers 
of industrious artisans, who sought a country where 
their own religion wns in the ascendanL 

The foundation of that religion lay, as we have already 
se^n, in the literal interpretation of Scripture, ofcwjiich 
Theodore was the principal teacher. The doctrine, in which 
it formerly consisted, is known by the name of Nestorius: 
it lay in the ascription of a htiman as well as a Divine Per¬ 
sonality to our Lord ; and it showed its^f in denying the 
title of “ Mother of God ” or ^cotokos, to St Mary. As 
to our Lord’s Personality, it is to be observed that the 
question of language came in, which always serves to perplex 
a subject and make a controversy seem a matter of words.t 
The native Syrians made a distinction between the word 
“ Person,” and “ Prosopon,” which stands for it in Greek ; 
they allowed that there was one Prosopon or Parsopa, as 
they called it, and they held that there were turo Persons. 
It is asked what they meant by parsopa : the answer seems 
to be, that they took the word merely in the sense of 
character or aspect, a sense familiar to the Greek prosopon, 
and quite irrelevant as a guarantee of their orthodoxy. 
It follows moreover that, since the aspect of a thing is its 
impression upon the beholder, the personality to which they 
ascribed unity must have lain in our Lord^s manhood, and 
not. in His Divine Nature. But it is hardly worth while 
pursuing the heresy to its limits. Next, as to the phrase 
** Mother of God,” they rejected it as unscriptural; they 
mS^tained that St Mary was Mother of the humani^ of 
Christ, not of Ifee Word, an<f tliey fortified themselves by 
the Nicene Creed, in which no such title is ascribed to 
her. 

• • Asseman. c. a, p. 403, ^3, p. 393. 
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Whatever might be the obscurity or the plausibility of 
thdirt>riginal dogma, there is nothing obscure or attractive 
in the (fevAjpmentft whether of doctrine or of practice, in 
which it*issued. The lirst act of thc^xiles of Kdcssa, on 
their obt^ing power in the ChaldedE communion, was to 
abolish the celibacy of the clergy, or, in Gibbon’s forcible 
words, to allow ** the public and reiterated nuptials of the 
priest^ the bishops, and even the patriarch himself.’’ 
Bai^mas, the great instrument of the change of religion, 
was the first to set an example of the new usage, and is 
even said by a Nestorian writer to have married a nun . 
He passed a Canon at Councils, held at Seleucia and else* 
wh%re, that Bishops and priests might marry, and might 
renew theit wives as often as they lost them. The Catholic 
who followed Acacius went so far as to extend the benefit 
^of die Canon to Monks, that is, to destroy the Monasstic 
Older; and his two successors availed themselves of this 
liberty, wd are recorded to have been mthers. A restriction, 
however, was afterwards placed upon the Catholic, and upon 
the Episcopal order. ^ 

Su(^ were the circumstances, and such the prindples, 
tmder which the See of S^eucia became the Kome of the 
East. In the '^course of time the Catholic took on himself 
the loftier and independent title of Patriarch of Babylon; 
and thongh Sdelida was changed for Ctesiphon and tor 
Bagdad^, still the name oi Babylon was preserved from first 
last as a fornkal or ideal Metf^^lis. In the time of the 
CaUphis, it was at the head of as many as twenty-five Arch- 
Irishops ; its Communion extended frofn China to Jerusalem; 
and its numbers, with those of the Monophysites, are said to 
have surpassed those of the Greek and Latin Churches 
together. 

* Asseman* t. 3, p. 67* 

> Gibbon, ibid. 
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NOTE IL 

THE DOCTRINE OF ^HE DIVINE GENNESTS ACCORDING TO 

THE EARLY FATHERS. 

( Vide supra^ p. 240.) 

Already in the Notes (Oxf.) on Athanasius (Ath. Tr. pp. 
272—280), and in Dissert. * Theolog* iii. I have explained 
my diflficulty in following Bull and others in the interpreta¬ 
tion they assign to certain statements made in the'firsh 
age of the Church concerning the Divine Sonship. Those 
statements, taken in their letter, are to the effect that our 
I^rd was the word of God before He was the Son; thj^t, 
though, as the Wor(|, He was from eternity. His ^nnesis is 
in essential connexion both with the design andifSe fact of 
creation; that He was bom indeed of the Father apart from 
all time, but still with a definite relation to that beginning of 
time when the creation took place, and though bovn, and 
not created, nevertheiess born "definitely in order to create. 

Before the Nicen^ Council, of the variodS Schools of the 
Church, the Alexandrian alone, is distinctly of this doc¬ 
trine ; and even after the Council it is in the West in 

Upper Italy, Rome, and^Africa; KufhCfe, as repretgnted by 
Hilary ^ and Phcebadiui^iMvlng no parl 4 n|lf. Niccea 

when tl|at doctrine lay in the way of the Council to condemn 
it, it Whs not distinctly coi^emned, though to pass it Over was 
in fact to give it some odtfhibiiance. Bull indeed considers it 
even recognised indirectly |^y the assembled Fathers, in 
tlSSir anathematizing those ivho contradicted its distinctive 
formula, “ He was before He was bom; in this (as 1 have 

k 

, * Vide however Hilar, fa Matt. axxi. 3; but iw corrects bunsdr, 
*rrin. xii. 
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said inf die Notes on Athanasius), I cannot agree with him, 
but »t least it is unaccountable that the Fathers should nbt 
have Ranted theiMnathema from Bull’s easy misinterpre¬ 
tation of it, if the opinion which it seems to countenance 
was as much reprobated then, as it rightly is now. 

The opinion which I have been describing is, as far as 
words go, definitely held by Justin, Tatian, Theophilus, 
Methodius, in the F.ast; by Hippolytus, Tertullian, Nova- 
tiaif, Taciantius, Zeno, and Victorinus, in the West; %nd 
that with so plain an identity of view in these various 
WTiters, and with such exact c;haracteristics, that we cannot 
explain it away into carelessness of writing, personal idio- 
syAcracy^ or the influence of some particular school; but are 
forced to <jonsider it as the common property of them all, 
so that we may interpret one writer by the ojlier, and 
illustrate or supply from the rest w’hat is obscure or deficiesit 
^n each.' ^ 

For instance: Justin says, “ He was begotten, when God^ 
at the beginning through Him created and adorned all 
things” (Ap. ii '6). “Not a perfecj Son, without the flesh, 
though a perfect Word,” says Hippolytus, “ being the Only- 
begotten, . . . whom God called ‘ Son,’ because He was to 
become such’|(L(contr. Noet. 15). . . “There was a time 
when the Son was, not,” says Tertullian (adv. Herm. 3); 
“He proceeife unto a birth,” says Zeijp, He who was, 
before He was boriT’i (Tract, ii. 3J. 

Theye can doubt what literal sense is of words 
auch as these, and that in consec^ence they reqipce some 
accommodation in order to reconcile them with the received 


Catholic teaching de JDeo and de SS. Trinitate, It is the 
object of Billie as of otherj^after him, to effect thisT^^n- 
dflation. He thin|c;s it a plaftn duty both td the authors in 
1 question and to the Church, at wliatever cost, to reconcile 


their statements in all respects with the orthodox belief; 
' but unless he had felvit a duty, I do not think he woul't 
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have ventured upon it. would have taken them in their 
Ifceral sense, had he found them in the writing Jt>f ^me 
Puritan or Quaker. If so, his defence of the^m b but a 
confirmation of a fmegone conclusion % he starts w4h the 
assumption that the TOrds of the early writers cannot mean 
what they naturally do mean; and, though this bias is 
worthy of all respect, still the fact that it exists is a call on 
us to examine closely arguments which without it would 
not have been used. And what I have*said of Bull applies 
of course to others, such as Maran and the Ballerini, who 
have followed in his track. , 

Bull then maintains that the terms ** generation,'* ** birth/' 
and the like, which occur in the passages of the author^ in ^ 
question, must be accommodated to a literary sqnse, that is, 
taken figuratively, or impropn% to mean merely our Lord's 
going forth to create, and the great manifestation of the Bon- 
ship made in and to the universe at its creation; and on 
these grounds :—i. The terms used cannot be taketkliteially, 
from the fact that in those very passages, or at least in other 
passages of the same authors, His co-eternity with the Father 
is expressly affirmed. 2. And they must be taken figura¬ 
tively, fir^ because in those passages they actually stand 
in connexion with mention of His forthcoming or mission 
to create; and next, because unsuspected authors, such as 
Athanasius, distinctly connect His creative office with Hjs 
title of “ First-born,” which belongs to His nMure. 

Now I do not think theae arguments wj^ stand | a$ to the 
negative argument, it is true that the Fathers, who speak of 
the gerttfetis as having a reladon to time and to creation, dp 
in the same passages oc ^ewhere speak of the eternity dt 
thtfiWord. Doubtless; but no one says that these Fathers 
denj^ His eteraityi as the IVondi but His etendty as the Sotu 
Bull ought to Imng passages in which they dedare the Son 
and His gennests to be eternal. 

As to the f^sitive argument, if theyi^ecogniaed, a^he think% 
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any gmnesis besides that which had a relation to creation, and 
which he maintains to be only figuratively a gtennesiSf viz. an 
eternal genmesis from the substance of the Father, why do 
they not«say so? do they ever comopre and contrast the 
two bird^ with each other ? do ever recognize them 
as two, one real and eternal, the other just before time; the 
one {^oper, the other metaphorical? We know they held 
a gmnetif in order to creation, or with a relation to time; 
whaf i&son have we for holding that they held any othir ? 
and what reason for saying that the gennesis which they 
connect with creation was notin their minds a real gennesis^ 
that is, such a gennesis as we all now hold, all but, as they 
, expSessly state, its not being from eternity ? 

In other*words, what reason have we for saying that the 
term gennesis is figurative in their use of it? It is true 
indeed that both the Son’s gennesis and also Hi&forthcomin|:, 
mission, or manifestation are sometime^ mentioned together 
by these«writers in the same sentence ; but that does not prove 
they are not in their minds separate Divine acts; for His crea< 
tion of the world is mentioned in such passages too, and as 
His creation of the world is not His mission, therefore His 
mission need not be H.is^gennesis / and again, as His crea¬ 
ting is (in thei#*teaching) concurrent with His mission, so 
His mission may (in their teaching) be concurrent with His 
gennesis, 

Nor are such expositions of the title ** First-bom of crea¬ 
tion/* as Athanasius has so beautifully given us, to the purpose 
of Bull. Bull takes it to show tli^ gennesis may be con* 
sidered to Jse a mission or forthcoming; whereas Athanasius 
does not mean by the First-born** any gennesis of our Lord 
from the Father at all, but he simply means His coming to 
the creature, that is. His exalting the creatura into a Divine 
sonshlp by a union with His own Sonship. Thte Word applies 
His own Sonship to the creation, ahd makes Himself, tiho is 
the real Son, the first yid the representative eff a family of 

E E 
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adopted sons \ ^ the term expresses a relation, not towards 
*God, but towards the creature. This Athanasius says ex¬ 
pressly ; “ It is nowhere written [of the Son] in tfie Scrip¬ 
tures, ‘ the First-bosa of God^ nor * the creature of Gadf but 
it is * Only-begottcn/*and * Son,’ and ‘Word,’ and** Wisdom,* 
that have relation to the Father. The same cannot be both 
Only-begotten and First-born, except in different relations, 
—Only-begotten because of His gennesisy First-bom because 
oV His condescension.” Thus Athanasius expressly denies 
that, because our Lord is First-bom at and to the creation, 
therefore He can be said to be begotten at the creation; 
“ Only-begotten ” is internal to the Divine Essence ; “ Firtl- 
bom ” external to It: the one is a word of nature, the o^ther,^ 
of office. If then the authors, whom Bull is defending, 
had wished to express a figurative gennesis, they would 
•Jsilways have used the word “ First-born,” never “ Only- 
begotten and ne^er have associated the generation from 
the Father with the coming forth to create. It is»true they 
sometimes associate the Word’s creative office with the term 
“ First-born f but they also associate it with ** Only-begotten.” 

There seems no reason then why the words of Theophilus, 
Hippolytus, and the rest should hot be taken in their obvious 
sense ; and so far I agree with Petavius agldnst Bull, Fabri- 
cius, Maran, the Ballerini, and Routh. But, this being 
granted, still I am not disposed to follow Petavius in his 
severe criticism upon those Fathers, and for the following 
reasons;— 

X. They considered the “ Theos Logos ^ to be really dis¬ 
tinct from God, (that is, the Father,) not a mere attribute, 
quality, or power, as the Sabellians did, and do. 

• They considered Him to be distinct from God from 
everlasting, « ' • 

3. Since, fls Dionysius says, **He who speaks is father 
of his words,” they considered the Logos always to be of the 
nature of £»>Son. Hence Zeno say^ He was from everlasting 

» piSijo, Adfi : adopted, that is, through tlie grace of Him, who is in 
Ills nature, Ttfi^ eternity, tlie One and On|y Son of Govt J 
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** Filii non sine affectvi^ and Hippolytus, rActos &v 

fiovviycio^. * 

4. The^ considered, to use the Scripture terra, that He 
was ** w w/(ffr£? JPatris ” before His actual gefinesis, Victo- 
rinu^ applies the word “ foetus ” to Hlfin; ** Non enim foetus 
non est %nte partum; sed in occulto est; gcneratio cst 
manifcstatio (apud Gallond, v. 8, p. 146, col. 2). Zeno says 
that He " prodivit ex ore Dei lit rcnim naturam fingeret,” 

co^die ejus nobilis inquilinus,” and was embraced by 4 he 
Father “ profundo suae sacrae nientis arcano sine revelamine.” 

5. Hippolytus even considered that the perfection of His 
§onship was not attained till His incarnation, tAccos Aoyos 
vib^ drAiJs; but even he recognized the identity of the Son 
with the Logos. 

6. Furdier, this change of the Logos into the Son was 

internal to the Divine Mind, Tertull. adv. Prax. 8. conts. 
Herraog. 18, and therefore was unlike the probole oi the 
Gnostics. • 

7. Such an opinion was not only not inconsistent with the 
Hbmousion^ but implied it. It took for granted that the 
Son was from the substance of tlie Fa^er, and consubstantial 
with Him; though it implied a very defective view of the 
immutability and simplicity of the Divine Essence. 

8. Accordingly, though I cannot allow that it was actually 
protected at the Council by the anathema on those who said 
that our Lord was not before He was born,” at least it w’as 
passed over on an occasion when the Arian error had to be 
definitively reprobated. 

This may be said in its favour: but then, on the other 
hand,— • 

1. It seriously compromised, as 1 have said, the simplicity 
and immutability of the Divine Essence: 

2. It could be resolved, with very little ; 3 teration, into 

Semi-Aiianism on the one hand, or into .Sabellianism ^the 
other. * 
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3. On this account it had all along been resisted with 
definiteness and earnestness by the Fathers of the Alexandrian 
School, by whom finally it was eradicated. Orig^ tfrges the 

doctrine of the dctycvvcs; Perfect Son from Perfect F^her,” 
says Gregory ThaumSlftirgus in his creed; **The Father being 
everlasting the Son is everlasting,” says Dionysius; “The 
Father,” says Alexander, “ is ever Father of the ever-present 
Son,” and Athanasius reprobates the koyo^ 
yenacts rectos (Orat iv. ii). Hence Gregory Na^apzen 
in like manner condemns Ihe dreX^ vportpov, ctra xiKtujv 
*!Knr€p v6fA09 ^fxix€po9 ycvfcrccos (Orat. xx. 9, fin.). And 
at length it was classed, and duly, among the heresies. 

“ Alia (hseresis),” says Augustine, “ sempitemb natinn non in- 
telligcns Filium, putat illam nativitatem sumpsiss^ h tempore ' 
initium ; et tamen volens cosetemum Patri Filium confiteri, 
apud ilium fuisse, antequXm de illo nasceretur, existimat; hoc 
est, semper eum fuisse, veruntamen semper eum Filium nod 
fuisse, sed ex quo db illo natus est, Filium esse qoepisse ” 
(Hser. 50). 

However, this subject should be treated at greater length 
that I can allow it herd. (Vide Tracts Theol. and Focles.) 

% 

N.B.—^The above addition (page 420) tein consequence 
of a misunderstanding, which leads me to repeat, now, 

1890, as ever, that what I have here written is subject to 
the judgment of Holy Church. 
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TUB CONFESSIONS AT SIRMIUM. 

( Vide supra, 

f. A.i>. 351. Cotrfessiou against Pkotinus, 

(First Sirmian Council), 

This Confession was published at a Council of Eastern 
JBishc^s (Coustant in Hil. p.*ii74, Note 1 ), and was drawn 
ujj by the whole body, HiL de Syn. 37 (according to Sir- 
mond. Diatr. i. Sirm. p. 366, Petavius de 'I'rin. i. 9. § 8. 
Animadv.^n Kpiph. p. 318 init., and Coustant. in Hil. 1 . c.) ; 
or by Basil of Ancyra (as Valesius conjectures in Soz. iv. 
• 22, and Larroquanus, de Liberio, p. 147); or by Mark*or 
Arethusa, Soar. ii. 30, but Socrates,«it is considered, con¬ 
fuses together the dates of the different Confessions, and 
this ascription is part of his mistake (vide Vales, in loc., 
Coustant. in Hil de Syn. 1 . c., Petav# Animad. in Epiph. Ic.). 
It was written in Greek- 

Till Petavius, Socrates wdts ^nerally followed in ascribing 
all three Sirmian Confessions to this one Council, though at 
the same time he was generally considered mistaken as to 
the year. £. g. Baronius places them alPin 357. Sirmond 
defended Baronius against Petavius (though in Facund. x. 6, 
Note c, he agrees with Petavius); and, assigning the third 
Confession to 359, adopted the improbable conjecture of two 
CoundlSf the one Catholic and the other Ajrian, held at 
Sirmium at the same time, putting forth re^>ectively the 
first and second Creeds, somewhat after the manner of the 
contemporary rival Coundh of Sardica.* Pagi. Natalis 


* From the Oxford Translation of Athanasius, p. l6e^^ 
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Alexander, Vales!us, dc Marca, Tillemont, S. Basnage, Mont- 
fajacon, Coustant, Larroquanus agree with Petavius in 
placing the Council, at which Photinus w^as deposed and 
the Confession published, in a.d. 351. Mansi Sates it at 

358- . \ . 

Gothofred considers that there were two or three successive 
Councils at Sirmium, between a.d. 357 and 359 (in Philo- 
storg. Index, pp. 74, 75 ; Dissert, pp. 200. 211—214). Peta- 
viu^ and Tillemont, speak of three Councils or Confeipnces 
held in a.d. 351. 357, and 359. Mansi, of three in 358, 
359; Zaccaria (Dissert. 8) makes in all five, 349 (in which 
Photinus was condemned), 351; 357 (in which Hosius^ 
lapsed); 357 (following Valcsius and Pagi); and 3^9. 
Mamachi makes three, 351. 357. 359; Basnage four, 351. 

357.358, 359 - . * . 

This >vas the Confession which Pope Liberius signed, 
according to Baronius, Natalis Alexander, and Constant in* 
Hil. Note n. pp. 1335—1337, and as Tillemont thinks 
probable. Zaccaria says it is the general opinion, iri which 
he is willing to concur (p. 18). 

It would appear (Atfe. Tr. p. 114, b.) that Photinus was 
condemned at Antioch in the Macrostich, a.d. 345 ; at Sar- 
dica, 347; at Milan, 348; and 'at his own See, Sirmium, 
35 T, if not there, in 349 also ;—however, as this is an intri¬ 
cate point on which there is considerable difference of 
opinion among critics, it may be advisable to state here 
the dates of his condemnation as they are determined by 
various writers. 

Petavius (de Photino Hrcretico, i) enumerates in all five 
condemnations ;—i. at Constantinople, a.d. 336, when Mar- 
ccllus was deposed. 2. At Sardica, a.d. 347. 3. At Milan, 

A.d. 347. 4. At Sirmium, a.d. 349. 5. At Sirmium, when 

he was deposed? a-d. 351. Of these the 4th and 5th were 
first brought to light by Petavius. who omits mention of the 
Macrostich in 345. 
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Petavius is followed by Natalis Alexander, Montfaucon 
(vit Athan.), and Tillemont; and by De Marca { Diss. d^ 
temp. S3ni. Sirra.) and S. Basnage (Annales), and Volesius 
(in Theod.^ist. ii i6. p. 23; Socr. ii. 20), as regards the 
Council df Milan, except that Valesiys places it with Sir- 
mond in 546 ; but for the Council of Sirmium in 349, they 
substitute a Council of Rome of the same date, while Dc 
Marca considers Photinus condemned again in the Eusebian 
Council'of Milan in 355. De la Roque, on the other h^md 
( Larroquan. Dissert, de Photino Hacr,), considers that Pno- 
tinus was condemned, i. in the Macrostich, 344 [345]. 2. 

Sardica, 347. 3. At Milan* 348. 4. At Sirmium, 350. 

5. ^At Sirmium, 351. Zaccaria, besides 345 and 347; at 
•Milan, 347 ; at Sirmium, 349 ; at Sirmium again, 351, when 
he was depc^ed. 

Petavius seems to stand alone in assigning to the Council 
c£ Constantinople, 336, his first condemnation. 


2. A.i>. 357. The BIasp?uniy of Potamius and HflsiuS 

( Second Strmian% 

Hilary calls it by the above title, de S>ti. 11; vide also 
S02. iv. 12, p. 554. He seems also to mean it by the 
blasphemia Ursacii ct Valentis, contr. Const. 26. 

This Confession was the first overt act of disunion between 
Arians and Semi-Arians. 

Sirtnond, Dc Marca, and Valesius (in Socr. ii. 30), after 
Pheebadius, think it put forth by a Council; rather, at a 
Conference of a few leading Arians about Constantins, who 
seems to have been present; e. g. Ursacius, Valens, and 
Germinlua Soz. iv. 12. Vide also Hil, Fragm. vi. 7. 

It was written in T^atin, S6cr. ii. 30. Pbtamius wrote 
verv barbarous Latin, judging from the Tract ascribed to 
him u« $picileg. t. 3. p. 299, unless it be a trans* 
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lation from the Greek, vide also GaUand. Bibl. t. v. p. 96. 
Petavius thinks the Creed not written, but merely subscribed 
by Potamius (d^ Trin. i. 9. $ ^); and Constant (in Hil. p. 
1155, Note f) that it was written by Ursacius, Valens, and 
Potamius. It is ren^arkable that the Greek in AtlianAsius is 
clearer than the original. •< 

This at first sight is the Creed which Liberius signed, 
because S. Hilary speaks of the latter as “ periidia Ariana,*’ 
Fragm. 6. Blondel ( Prim, dans PEglise, p. 484),t.Lairo- 
(juanus, &c., are of this opinion. And the Roman Breviary, 
Kd. Ven. 1482, and Ed. Par. 1543, in the Service for S. 
Eusebius of Rome, August 14, says that ** Pope Liberius 
consented to the Arian misbelief,” Launnoi, Ep. v. 9. c. 13. 
Auxilius says the same, Ibid. vi. 14. Animadv. 5. n. 18. 
Petavius grants that it must be this, if any df the three 
Sirmian (Animadv. in Epiph. p. 316), but we shall see his 
own opinion presently. Zaccaria says that Hosius signed 
it, but not Liberius^ ( Diss. 8. p. 20, Diss. 7). Zaccaria 
seems also to consider that there was another* Council 
or Conference at Sirmium this same year, and it was at this 
Conference that Liberius subscribed “ formulae, quae contra 
Photinum Sirmii edita fuerat, primae scilicet Sirmiensi, in 
unum cum Antiochen.si (against Paul of Samosata, also the 
creed of the Dedication) libellum conjectae.” ViWe infra. 
He says he subscribed it “ iterum,” the first time being in 
Berrhoea. 


3. A.D. 357, The forcing interpolated. 

« 

A creed was sent into the East in Hosius’s name, Epiph. 
Haer. 73. 14. Soz. iv. 15, p. 558, of an Anomoean character, 
which the “ Ma^hemia ” w^ not And St Hilary may 
allude to this wh^ he speaks of the “ deliramenta Osii, et 
incremenia Ursocii et Valentis,” contr. Const 23. An 
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Anomoean Council of Antioch under Eudoxius of this date, 
makes acknowledgments to Ursacius, Valens, and Germinii^ji, 
Soz. iv^ 13 fin. as being agents in the Arianizing of the 
West ♦ 

Pstavius and Tillemont consider Jbis Confession to be 
the **' blasphemia ** interpolated. Fetavius^ throws out a 
further conjecture, which seems gratuitous, that the whole 
of the latter part of the Creed is a later addition, and 
that \^ibenus only signed the former part. Animad\\ in 
Epiph. p. 316, 

^ A.D. 358. TVie Ancyrene Atiathemas. 

The Sei^ii-'Anan party had met in Council at Ancyra in 
the early spring of 358 to protest against the “ blasphemia,” 
and that with some kind of correspondence with the GalKc 
bishops who liad just condemned it, Fhoebadius of Agen 
writing a Tract against it, which is slfll extant. They had 
drawn up and signed, besides a Synodal Letter, eighteen 
anathemas, the last against the C^nsubstantiaL” These, 
except the last, or the last six, they submitted at the end of 
May to the Emperor who was again at Sirmium. Basil, 
Eustathius, Eleusius, and another formed the deputation; 
and their influence persuaded Constantius to accept the 
Anathemas, and even to oblige the paaty of Valens, at 
whose “ blasphemia ” they were levelled, to recant and 
subscribe them. 


5. a.d.«358. Semi-Arian Digest of Three Confessions. 

The Semi-Arian Bishops, pursuing their advantage, com¬ 
posed a Creed out of three, tlAt of the Deditsation, the first 
Simian, and the Creed of Antioch against Paul, 264—370, 
in which the " Consubstantial ^ is said to have been omitted 
or forbidden, Soz. iv. ^[5. This Confession ^as imposed 
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by Imi^erial authority on the Arian party, who signed it. 
So did Liberius, Soz. ibid. Hil. Fragm. vi. 6, 7 ; and Petaviiis 
considers that this is the subscription by which ho lapsed, 
de Trin. i. 9. § 5, Animadv. in Epiph. p. 316, and so 2 Iac- 
caria, as above, and Basnage, in Ann. 358. 13. * 

It is a point of controversy whether or not the Arlans 
at this time suppressed the ** blasphemia.’* Socrates and 
Sozomen say that they made an attempt to recall the copies 
they had issued, and even obtained an edict from tbs £m> 
peVor for this purpose, but without avail. Socr. ii. 30 fin. 
Soz. iv. 6, p. 543. 

Athanasius, on the other hand, de Syn. 29, relates this ip 
substance of the third Confession of Sirmium, not of ,tbe 
“ blasphemia ” or second. 

Tillemont follows Socrates and Sozomen, considering that 
Basil’s influence with the Emperor enabled him now to 
ihsist on a retraction of the “ blasphemia.” And he arguesr 
that Germinius in 3(16, being suspected of orthodoxy, and 
obliged to ^ake profession of heresy, was referred by his 
party to the formulary of Ariminum, no notice being taken 
of the “ blasphemia,” which looks as if it were suppressed; 
whereas Germinius himself ajDpeals to the third Sirmian, 
which is a proof that it was not suppressed. Hil. Fragm. 
15. Constant, in Hil. contr. Const. 26, though he does 
not adopt the opinion himself, observes, that the charge 
brought against Basil, Soz. iv. 132, Hil. Lc., by the Acacians, 
of persuading the Africans against the second Sirmian is an 
evidence of a great effort on his part, at a time when he had 
the Court with him, to suppress it We have just seen 
Basil uniting with the Gallic Bishops against it * 


6. A,D. 359. The C^ttfession ivitJt a date 
( Third Sirmian)„ 

The Semi-Brians, with the hope of, striking a further blow 
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at their opponents by a judgment against the Anomoeans, 
Soz- iy, 16 init, seem to have suggested a general Council, 
which ultimately became the Councils of Selcucia and Ari- 
minium* If this was their measure, they were singularly 
out-maQoeuvred by the party of Acauus and Valens, as may 
be seen in Athanasius's de Synodis. A preparatory Con¬ 
ference was held at Sirmium at the end of May in this year, 
in \^hich the Creed was determined which should be laid 
before the great Councils then assembling. Basil and Mark 
were the chief Semi-Arians present, and in the event became 
committed to an almost Arkm Confession. Soz. iv. 16, p. 
'562. It was finally settled on the Eve of Pentecost, and 
tRe dispute lasted till morning. Epiph. Ilaii*. 73, 22. Mark 
at lengthwvas chosen to draw it up, Soz. iv. 22, p. 573, yet 
Valens so managed that Basil could not sign it without 
, an explanation. It was written in I^tin, Socr. ii. 30, Soz. 
iv. 17, p. 563. Coustant, however, in Ilil. p. 1152, note i., 
seeing to consider this dispute and Mark's confession to 
belong to the same date (May 22,) in the foregoing year; 
but p. 1363, note b, he seems to cljangc his opinion. 

Petavius, who, Animadv. in Epiph. p. 318, follows So¬ 
crates in considering that the second Sirmian is the Confes¬ 
sion which the Arians tried to suppress, nevertheless, de Trin. 
i. 9, § 8, yields to the testimony of Athanasius in behalf of 
the third, attributing the measure to their dissatisfaction 
with the phrase ** Like in all things,” which Constantius 
had inserted, and with Basil's explanation on subscribing it, 
and to the hopes of publishing a bolder creed which their 
increasii^ influence with Constantius inspired. He docs 
not think it impossible, however, that an attempt was made 
to suppress both. Coustant, again, in Hil. p. 1363, note b, 
asks it could be that the Eusebians attempted to sup¬ 
press the second Confession; and conjectures that the ridicule 
which followed their dating of the third and their wish to 
get rid of the “ Like in al) things,” were the aauses of tlieir 
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anxiety about it He observes too with considerable spedous- 
ness that Acacius’s Second formulary at Seleuda (Athan. 
de Syn. 29), and the Confession of Nice (Ibid. 30)^ resemble 
second editions of the^third Sirmian. Valesius, infSoor- ii- 
30, and Montfaucon, in Athan. Syn. § 29, take t^e same 
side. 

Pagi in Ann. 357. n. 13, supposes that the third Sirmian 
was the Creed signed by Liberius. Yet Constant in Hil. p. 
133S, note n, speaking of Liberius's “ perhdia Ariana,*^ as 
St Hilary calls it» says> Solus Valesius existimat tertiam 
[confessionem] hie memorari: ” whereas Valesius, making 
four, not to say five, Sirmian Creeds, understands Liberiu^ 
to have signed, not the third, but an intermediate ofie, 
between the second and third, as Petavius does, in Soz. 
iv. 15 and 16. Moreover, Pagi fixes the date as a.d. 358 
ibfd. 

This Creed, thus ^rawn up by a Semi-Arian, with an 
Acacian or Arian Appendix, then a Semi-Arian insertion, and 
after all a Semi-Arian protest on subscription, was proposed 
at Seleucia by Acacius. Soz. iv. 22, and at Ariminum by 
Valens, Socr. ii. 37, p. 132. 

7. A.D. 359. Nicene Edition of the Third Sirmtan. 

The third Sirmian was rejected both at Seleucia and Ari¬ 
minum ; but the Eusebians, dissolving the Council of Se¬ 
leucia, kept the Fathers at Ariminum together through the 
summer and autumn. Meanwhile at Nice in Thrace they 
confirmed the third Sirmian, Socr. ii. 37, p. 14;^, Theod 
Hist. ii. 16, with the additional proscription of the word 
/ryfostasis; apparently lest the Latins should by means of it 
evade the condemnation of the consubstantial." This 
Creed, thus altered, was ultimately accepted at Arimimira ; 
and was confirmed in January 360 at Constantinople; Socr. 
iL 41, p. Soz. iv. 24 init 
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Liberius retrieved his fault on this occasion; for, whatever 
was the confession he had signed, he now refused his assent* 
to the Ariihinian, and, if Socrates is to be trusted, was 
banished in consequence^ Socr. ii. 37, p. t.iq* 
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NOTE IV.» 

THE TERMS usla AND hypostasis, AS usr.D iCr THE 

EARLY CHURCH. 

^ (Vide supra, p. i86.^ c 

I. Even before we take into account the effect which would 
naturally be produced on tlic first Christians by the novelty 
and mysteriousness of doctrines which depend for thl'ir 
reception simply upon Revelation, we have reason to antici¬ 
pate that there would be difficulties and mistakes in expres* 
sing tliem, when they first came to be set forth by unautho- 
Htative writers. Even in secular sciences, inaccuracy pf 
thought and language is but gradually corrected; that is, 
in proportion as their subject-matter is thoroughly scruti¬ 
nized and mastered by the co-operation of many independent 
intellects, successively engaged upon it Thus, for instance, 
the word Person requires the rejection of various popular 
senses, and a careful definition, before it can serve for philo¬ 
sophical uses. We sometimes use it for an individual as 
contrasted w'ith a class or multitude, as when we speak of 
having “ personal objections ” to another ; sometimes for 
the body, in contrast to the soul, as w'hen we speak of 
“ beauty of person.” We sometimes use it in the abstract, 
as when we speak of another as ** insignificant in person ; ” 
sometimes in the concrete, as when we call him, “ an insig¬ 
nificant person.” How divergent in meaning are the deri¬ 
vatives, personable, personalities, personify, personation, per^ 
senate, parsonage / This vitriety arises partly from our own 
carelessness, partly from the necessary developments of 


* From July, 1858* 
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language^ P^y the exuberance of human thoughtp 
portly fiipm the defects of our vernacular tongue. 

Lwgua^ then requires to be refashioned even for sciences 
whicl#ar^ based on the senses and the reason; but much 
more be the case, when we are concerned with 

subject-matters, of which, in our present state, we ainnot 
possibly form any complete or consistent conception, such 
as the^Catholic doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnati^. 
Since they are from the nature of the case above our intel¬ 
lectual reach, and were unknown till the preaching of Chris- 
• tianity, they required on their first promulgation new words, 
or woids used in new senses, for their due enunciation; and, 
•since these were not definitely supplied by Scripture or by 
tradition, ndl, for centuries, by ecclesiastical authority, variety 
in the use, and confusion in the apprehension of them, werq 
im<3.voidable in the interval. This conclusion is necessary, 
admitting the jjremisses, antecedently to particular instances 
in proof* 

Moreover, there is a presumption equally strong, that 
the variety and confusion that 1 have anticipated, would 
iij matter of fact issue here or there In actual heterodoxy, 
as often as the language of theologians was misunderstood 
by bearers or readers, and deductions were made from it 
which the teacher did not intend. Thus, {qt instance, the 
word Pers&n^ used in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
would on first hearing suggest Tritheirm to one who made 
the word synonymous with individttal; and Unitarianism 
to another, who accepted it in the classical sense of a mask 
or dmracter^ 

Even to this day our theological language is wanting in 
accuracy: thus, we sometimes speak of the controversies 
concerning the Person of Chrisf^ when, we metn to include 
ill them those also whidi belong to the two natures which 
are predicated of Him. 

Indeed, the difificulties of fonmim^eologicai j^raseology 

* Fjf 
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for the whole of Christendom were obviously so great, that 
we need not wonder at the reluctance which the Sr$t age 
of Catholic divines showed in attempting it, eveii apart from 
the obstacles caused l>y the distraction and isolation Of tba 
churches in times of persecution. Not only had^^e words 
to be adjusted and explained which were peculiar to different 
schools or traditional in different places, but there was the 
formidable necessity of creating a common measure b'Stween 
two, or rather three languages,—Latin, Greek, and S)rriac. 
The intellect had to be satished, error had to be successfully 
excluded, parties the most contrary to each other, and the ' 
most obstinate, had to be convinced. The very confidence 
which would be felt by Christians in general that Apostolic 
troth would never fail,—and that they held*'it in each 
locality themselves and the orbis ierrarum with them, in 
spite of all verbal contrarieties,—^would indispose them to 
define it, till definition became an imperative duty. 

2. 1 think this plain from the nature of the ckse; and 
history confirms me in the instance of the celebrated word 
Jiomoiiston^ which, as one of the first and most necessary steps, 
so again was apparently one of the most discouraging, in the 
attempt to give a scientific expression to doctrine. This 
formula, as Athanasius, Hilary, and Basil affirm, had been 
disowned, as savouring of heterodoxy, by the great Council 
of Antioch in a.d. 264—269; yet, in spite of this disavowal 
on the part of Bishops of the highest authority, it was im¬ 
posed on all the faithful to the end of rime in the Ecumenical 
Council of Nictea, a.i>. 325, as the one and only safeguard, 
as it really is, of orthodox teaching. The misapprehensions 
andjMTQtests which, after such antecedents, its adoption occa- 
for many years, may be easily imagined. Though 
above three hlindred Bishopk had accepted it at Nicsea, the 
•Ip^t body of the Episcopate in the next gefteinatiain con¬ 
sidered it inexpedient; ai^ Athanasius hhnself, whose- im- 
liable hame is boundt^p with it, showed himself most 
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cautions in pur.ting it tonvard, though ho knew it had th^ 
sanction, of a General Council. Moreover, the word does 
not occur ift the CaUchests of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, a.d. 
347, nor 4 n the recantation made, before Pope Julius by 
Ursacius aitd Valens, a.d. 349, nor in the cross-questionings 
to wliich St Ambrose subject^ Palladius and Secundianus, 
A.D. 381. At Seleucia, a.d. 359, as many as 100 Eastern 
Bishoj:^ besides the Arlan party, were found to abandon jt,* 
while* at Ariminum in the same year the celebrated scene 
took place of 400 Bishops of tlic West being worried and 
• tricked into a momentary act oi? the same character. They 
h 3 B not yet got it deeply fixed into their minds, as a sort 
pf fimt principle, that to abandon the formula was to betray 
the faiths • 

3. This disinclination on the part of Catliolics to dogmatic^ 
d^nitions was not confined to the instance of the IiomoUsion^ 
In the use the word hypostasis, a^variation was even 
allowed the authority of a Council [a.d. 362] ; and the 
circumstances under which it was allowed, and the possi¬ 
bility of allowing it, without compromising Catholic truth, 
shall here be considered. 

As to the use of the word. At least in the West, and 
in St. Athanasius’s day, it was usual to speak of one 
hypostasis, as of one usia, of the Divine Nature. Thus the 
so-called Sardican Creed, a.d. 347, speaks of *^onc hypostasis, 
which the heretics call usia.** Theod. Hist. ii. 8; the Roman 
Council under Damasus, A.t>. 371, says that the Three 
Persons are of the same hypostasis oxiA u^ia .* and the Nicene 
Anatbeusa condemns those who say that cMe Son came 
firom ocher hypostasis or usia.” Epiphanius ioo spcal^ of 
^'one hypostasis/* Jffier. 74, 4, Ansor. 6 (and though he 
has the hypostases, JSar. 62, 3, ^2, x, yet he A shy of the 
plural* atid {Urefezs ** the hypostatk Father, the hypostatic 
Son/* shut. 3 and 4, Ancon 6; and rpat, as llion 74,4, 
where he says " three hypostatic of the same hj^ostasis^ ** 

F F 2 
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l?idc also in hypostasis of iierfection,'’ Hair. 74, 12* 
Amor. 7 €t alibi); and Cyril of Jerusalem of the uniform 
hypostasis'** of God, Catech. vi. 7, vide also Avi. 12, and 
xvii. 9 (though the word may be construed one out oii three 
in Cat. xi. 3); and Gregory Nazianzen, <?nz/,«xxviii, 9, 
where he is speaking as a Natural, not as a Christian theo> 
logian. 

^Iii the preceding century Gregory Thaumaturgps had 
laid it down that the Father and the Son were in hypdstasis 
one, and the Council of Antioch, a.d. 264—269, calls the 
Son in usia and hypostasis God, the Son of God. Routh, • 
Heliq. t. 2, p. 466. Accordingly Athanasius expressly tdils 
us, ^'‘Hypostasis is usia^ and means nothing else but afiro rt»« 
or,” ad AfroSy 4. Jerome says that Tota ssectlarium Utte- 
yarum schola nihil aliud hypostasin nisi usiam novit,” 
Bpht XV. 4 ; Basil, the Semi-Arian, that “ the Fathers haye 
cdlcd hypostasis ufiaP Epiph. Hiety 73, 12, fin. And 
Socrates says that at least it was frequently used for usia, 
when it had entered into the philosophical schools. Hist. 
iii. 7. ♦ 

On the other hand the Alexandrians, Origen (in JPoan. 
ii. 6 ei alibi), Ammonius (ap. Caten. in Joan. x. 30, if 
genuine), Dionysius (ap Basil de Sp. S. n, 72), and Alex¬ 
ander (ap. Theod. Hist. i. 4), speak of more hypostases than 
one in the Divine Nature, that is, of Three; and ap|>arently 
w’ithout the support of the divines of any other school, 
unless Eusebius, wdio is half an Alexandrian, be an excep¬ 
tion. Going down beyond the middle of the fourth century, 
we find the Alexandrian Didymus committing himself to a 
bo^ and strong enunciation of the Three hypostases, (e.g. de 
Trin. r. 18, &c.), w’hich is almost without a parallel in |>atris- 
tical literature * 

It was under these circumstances that the Council of 
Alexandria in a.d. 362, to which I have already refened, 
a Coundl^in which Athanasitis and Eusebius 1:^ Vercellae 
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were the chief floors, determined to leave the sense and use 
of the word open, so that, according to the custom of the^r 
own church or school. Catholics might freely speak of three 
A^0sfases Sr of one. 

TlfUs are brought to the practice of Athanasius him¬ 
self. It^ remarkable that he should so far innovate on 
the custom of his own Church, as to use the word in each of 
these two applications of it. In his In iilud Omnia he 
speak# of the three perfect Hypostases,^* On the oUidt 
hand, he makes usia and hypostasis synonymous in Cfrat, 
iii. 6$, 66, Oraf, iv. i and 33 fin. 

^ There is something more ^remarkable still in tliis inno- 
va^j^on. Alexander, his immediate predecessor and master, 
published. A.©. 320—^324, two formal letters against Arius, 
one addreSled to his namesake of Constantinople, the other 
encyclical. It is scarcely possible to doubt that the latter 
was written by Athanasius; it is so unlike the former in 
style and diction, so like the writings pf Athanasius. Now 
it is observable that in the former the word hypostasis occurs 
in its Alexandrian sense at least five times; in the latter, 
whicli I attribute to Athanasius, it ^is dropped, and usia is 
introduced, which is absent from the former. That is, 
Athanasius has, on this supposition, when writing in his 
Bishop’s name a formal document, pointedly innovated on 
his Bishop’s theological language, and that the received 
language of his own Church. 1 am not supposing he did 
this without Alexander’s sanction. Indeed the character 
of the Arian polemic would naturally lead Alexander, as well 
as Athanasius, to be suspicious of their own forniula of the 
Three ifypostases,* which Arianism was using against 
them; and the latter would be confirmed in this feeling by 
his subsequent familiarity witli Latin theolo;;y, and the 
usage of the Holy See, whici?, under Po]^ Oamasus, as we 
have seen, a.x>. 371, spoke of one hypostasis^ and in the pre- 
vio«ui century, a.d. 260, protested by anticipation in the 
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person of Pope Dionysius against ike us^j^rhich might be 
made in the hands of enemies, of the formula of the Three 
ilypostascs. Still it is undeniable that Athanasius ddoes at 
least once speak of Three, though his practice is (t> dispense 
with the word and to use others instead of it 

4. Now then we come to the explanation of this difference 
of usage in the application of the word. It is difficult to 
believe that so accurate a thinker as Athanasius really used 
On important term in two distinct, nay contrasted %fnses; 
and I cannot but question the fact, so commonly taken for 
granted, that the divines of the beginning of the fourth 
century had appropriated any word whatever definitely to 
express either the idea of Person as contrasted with diat of 
Essence^ or of Essence as contrasted with Person, 1 alto¬ 
gether doubt whether we are correct in sayinj^ that they 
meant by hyposiasisy in one country Person^ in another 
Presence. I think such propositions should be carefully 
proved, instead of b^ing taken for granted, as at present is 
the case. Meanwhile, I have an hypothesis of ihy own, 
I think they used the w'ord both in Kast and West in 
one and the same substantial sense; with some accidental 
variation or latitude indeed, but that of so slight a character, 
as would admit of Athanasius, or any one else, speaking of 
one hypostasis or three, without any violence to that sense 
which remained on the whole one and the same. What this 
sense is I proceed to explain :— 

The school-men are known to have insisted with great 
earnestness on the numerical unity of the Divine Being; each 
of the three Divine Persons being one and the same God, 
unicus, smgularis, et totus Deua In this, however, they did 
but follow the recorded doctrine of the Western theologian^ 
oCthe fiffh century, as 1 suppose will be allowed by critics 
generally. So*fbrdble is St. Austin upon the strict unity' of 
God, that he even thinks it necessary to caution his readers 
lest they should suppose that he could allow them to ^>eak of 
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One Person as4pMillnsdl‘Three in the Divine nature de 
viL 11. Agam;^ in the (so'-called) Athanasian Creed, the same 
elementary truth is emphatically insisted on. The neutAr 
unum of Ibrmer divines is changed into the masculine, in 
enunciating the mystery. ** Non tres seterni, sed unus 
s&temus/^ 1 suppose this means, that each Divine Person is 
to be received as the one God as entirely and absolutely as He 
would be held to be, if we had never heard of the other Two, 
and that He is not in any respect less than the one and only 
God, because They are each that same one God also; or in 
other words, that, as each human individual being has one 
personality, the Divine Being has three. 

^ Keturning then to Athanasius, I consider that this same 
rajfstery is implied in his twofold application of the w'ord 
hypostasisj^ The polytheism and pantheism of the heathen 
\rorld imagined;--not the God whom natural reason can 
/iiscover, conceive, and worship, one individual, living, and 
personal,—^l>iit a divinitas^ which was either a quality, 
whether energy or life, or an extended substance, or something 
else equally inadequate to the real idea which the word 
conveys. Such a divinity could n^t properly be called an 
hypostasis or said to be in hypostasi (except indeed as brute 
matter may be called, as in one sense it can be called, an 
hypostasis), and therefore it was, that that w^ord had some 
fitness, especially after the Apostle’s adoption of it, Hebr, i, 3 
to denote the Christian’s God. And this may account for 
the remark of Socrates, that it was a new word, strange to 
the schools of ancient philosophy, which liad seldom professed 
pure theism or natural theology. ^*The teachers of philosophy 
among the Greeks,” he says, ** have defined usia in many 
ways: but of hypostasis, they have made no mention at all. 
Xrenseus, the grammarian, aShms that the word is barbarous.” 
^ffist. iiL 7* The* better tlsen was it fitte^ to express that 
h^hest object of thooght, of which the barbarians ” of 
Palestine been the special witnesses. When the divine 
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hyposta5is^2i% confessed, the word express^^r suggested the 
attributes of individuality, self-subsistence, self-action, aftd 
personality, such as go to form the idea of the Divine Being 
to the natural theologian; and, since the differeiitee between 
the thcist and the Catholic divine in their idea of Kis nature 
is simply this, that, in opposition to the Pantheist, who 
cannot understand how the Infinite can be Personal at all, 
the one ascribes to him one personality, and the other three, 
it will be easily seen how a word, thus characterized and 
cirtamstanced, would admit of being used with but a slight 
modification of its sense, of the Trinity as well as of the 
Unity. ♦ ' * 

Let us take, by way of illustration, the word ftwnady whic/& 
when applied to intellectual beings, includes the idea of 
personalit)'. Dionysius of Alexandria, for instance, speaks of 
the monad and the triad: now, would it be very harsh, if, as 
he has spoken of three hypostases ” in monad so he had 
instead spoken of ** t^^e three monads,” that is, in the sense of 
“ thrice hypostatic monadp as if the intrinsic fored of the 
word monas would preclude the possibility of his use of 
the plural monads being mistaken to imply that he held 
more monads than one? To take an analogous case, it 
would be about the same improper use of plural for singular, 
if we said that a martyr by his one act gained three victories 
instead of a triple victoiy, over his three spiritual foes. 
And indeed, though Athanasius docs not directly speak of 
three monads, yet he implies the possibility of such phraseology 
by teaching that, though the Father and the Son are two, 
the tmmas of the Deity (dcon^v) is indivisible, and that the 
Deity is at once Father and Son. c 

This, then, is what I conceive that he means by sometime^ 
speaking of one, somtimes of three hypostases. The word hypo¬ 
stasis stands ne«di^ for Persoh nor for Mssence exclusively; 
but it means the one Personal God of natural theology, the 
notion of whom the Catholic corrects and completes as ofben 
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as he views him 9»^ Trinity; of which correction Jfazianzcn’s 
language (Orat xxviiL 9) contrasted with his usual formula 
(vtd, Orat XX. 6) of the Three Hypostases^ is an illustration. 
The speoification of three hypostases does not sulistantially 
alteil^th^ sense of the %vord itself, but is a sort of caiachrests 
by whiclj this Catholic doctrine is forcibly brought out) as it 
Would be by the phrase “ three monads ”), viz. that each of 
the Divine Persons is simply the Unus ct Singularis Deus. 
If it be objected, that by the same mode of reasoning, Athft' 
nashis might have said catachrcstically not only thrt*e 
or three hypostases, but three Gods, I deny it, and for this 
reason, because hypostasis is*001 equivalent to the simple 
^ea of God, but is rather a definition of Him, and that in 
softie special elementary pointsr, as essence, ijcrsonality, &-C., 
and becaiwc such a mere improper use or \arying application 
of the term hypostasis would not tend to compromise a truth, 
^vhich never must even in forms of speech be trifled with, the 
absolute numerical unity of the Supreme Being. Though a 
Catholic could not say that there are three Gods, he could 
say, that the dejinition of Ciod applies to unus and ires. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that l^jpphanius speaks of the 
“ hypostatic Three,” co-hypostatir,*' **of the same hypostasis/* 
Her. 74, 4 (rid. Jerome, Mp. 15, 3), in the spirit in whicli 
St. Thomas, I think, interprets the “ non tres aetemi, sed 
unus setemus,” to turn on the contrast of adjective and sub¬ 
stantive. 

Petarius makes a remark which is apposite to my present 
purpose. “Nomen Dei,” he says, de Trin, iii* 9. § 10, “cltm 
sit ex eorum genere quin concieta dicuntuf, formam significat, 
non abstr^tam ab individuis proprictatibus, sed in iis sub- 
sistentem. Est enim Deus substantia aliqua divinitatem 
habens. Situt homo iK>n hnmanam naturam separatam, sed 
zti aliquo individuo subsisteAtem exponit,« ita tamen ut 
individuum ac personam, non certam ac determinatam, sed 
conluse infiniteque representet, hoc cst, naturam inali^uOyVX 
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diumus, eonsisieniem ... sic nomcn Dei pfc^rib ac directe 
divinitatem naturamque divinam indicat, assi^ficai aiUem 
eundem, tU in qu&piam personSt sulfsisteniem, nuilam de trilms 
expresse designanSf sed confuse et universe” Here this great 
author seems to say, that even the word ** Deus ” m^y sf^d, 
not barely for the Divine Being, but besides in .quSpiam 
person^ subsistentem,” without denoting w/iich Person; and 
in like manner I would understand hypostissis to mean the 
fMTias with a like indeterminate notion of personali^, 
(without which attribute the idea of God cannot be,) and 
thus, according as one hypostasis is spoken of, or three, the 
word may be roughly translated, in the one case “ personal 
substance,” or being with personality,” in the other “sub¬ 
stantial person,” or “ person which is in being.” In all ca»es 
it will be equivalent to the Deity, to the monad, tq the divine 
usia, &c., though with that peculiarity of meaning which I 
have insisted on. 

5. Since, as has been said above, hypostasis is a word more 
peculiarly Christian than usia, 1 have judged it best to speak 
of it first, that the meaning of it, as it has now been ascertained 
on inquiry, may serve ^ a key for explaining other parallel 
terms. Usia is one of these the most in use, certainly in the 
works of Athanasius ; and we have his authority as well as 
St. Jerome’s for stating that it was once simply synonymous 
with hypostasis. Moreover, in Orat, iii. 65, he uses the two 
words os equivalent to each other. If this be so, what has 
been said above in explanation of the sense he put on the 
word hypostasis, will apply to usia also. This condusuon is 
corroborated by the proper meaning of the word usia itself 
which answers to the English word “ being.” Now, when 
we speak of the Divine Being* we mean to speak of Hitn, As 
yhat he is, 6 including generally His attributes and 
characteristicsgi and among diem, at least obscurely, His 
personality. By the Divine Being” we do not cqatimoiily 
mean a mere anima mundi, or first principle of life or system 
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of laws. Us$a then, thus considered, agrees very nearly in 
sense, from its very etymology, with hypcsictsis, Furtii^, 
tiiis wafi the sense in which Aristotle used it, viz. for what is 
individunm,” and numero unumand it must not be 
forgotten that the Neo-platonists, who exerted so great an 
influence on the Alexandrian Church, professed theAristotelic 
logic* And so St. Cyril himself, the successor of Athanasius 
(Suicer, TAes. in voce, o{Krt<t.) 

Tl^s is the word, and not hypostasis, which Athanasitts 
cotdmonly uses in controversy with the Arians, to ex|{ress 
the divinity of the Word. He speaks of the usia of the Son 
as being united to the Father, and His usia being the offspring 

the Father’s usia. In these and other passages usia, 1 
ccmceive, is substantially equivalent to hypostasis, as I have 
explained^, viz. expressing the divine fxovwt with an obscure 
intimation of personality inclusively ; and here I think 1 am 
^ble to quote the words of Father Passagha, as agreeing (so 
far) in what I have said. “ Quiim jypoitasis,** he sa)rs, de 
Trinildte, p. 1302, ^^cssc nequeat sine substantia, nihil vetabat 
quominus trium hypostasum defensores hyposiasim interdum 
pro substantia sumcrent, prse-sertim ubi hypostasis opponitur 
rei non subsistenti ac eificientise.” I should wish to complete 
the admission by adding, “ Since an intellectual usia naturally 
isapXx^s vcci hypostasis, tlicre was nothing to hinder usia being 
used, when hypostasis had to be expressed.” 

6. After whiit I have said of usia and hypostasis, it will not 
surprise the reader if I consider that (nature) also, in 
the Alexandrian theology, was equally capable of being ap¬ 
plied to the Divine Being viewed as One, or viewed as Three 
or each o^the Three separately. Thus Athanasius says, One 
is the Divine Nature, (contr. ApoU, ii. de Incarn, V, 

hn.) Alexander, on the other hand, calls the Father and Son 
the ‘*two hypostatic natures,** and speaks#of the "only 
begotten nature,” (Theod. Hist i. 4,) and Clement of " the 
Son’s nature” as "most inttmately near the sole Almiglity/’ 
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(Strom, vii. 2,) and Cyril of a “ generating nature ” and a 
V generated ” (Thes. xi. p. 85) and, in words celebrated in 
theological history, of “ the Word’s One Nature inciimate.” 

7. lOtSos is a word of a similar character. As it is found in 
V. 37, it may be indifferently interpreted of esseftce or 
of person; the Vulgate translates it “ ncque spUtem ejus 
vidistis.” In Athan. Orat, iii. 3, it is synonymous with ddty 
or usia; as ibid. 6 also; and apparently in ibid. 16, where 
th<^ Son is said to have the species of the Father. AirJ §0 in 
de Syn. 52. Athanasius says that there is only one ‘‘species 
dcitatis.” Yet, as taken from Oen. xxxii. 31, it is considered 
to denote the Son; e.^. Atliah. Oral. i. 20, where it is use/’ 
as synonymous with Image, euccor. In like manner the t>on 
is called “ the very species dcitatis.’* Mp. dEg. 17. But * 
again in Athan. Orat. iii. 6, it is iin-t said that the species of 
tjie Father and Son are one and the same, then that the Son 
is the species of the Father’s (deity), 'and then that the Son is 
the species of the Father. ^ 

The outcome of this investigation is this:—that we need 
not by an officious piety arbitiarily force the language of 
separate Fathers into 5 . sense which it cannot bear; nor by 
an unjust and narrow criticism accuse them of error; nor 
impose upon an early age a distinction of terms belonging to 
a later. The words usia and hypostasis were, naturally and 
intelligibly, for three or four centuries, practically syno¬ 
nymous, and were used indiscriminately for two ideas, which 
were afterwards respectively denoted by the one and the 
other. 
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NOTE 

THE OI^’HODUKY OF THE BOI>Y OF IlIK r\lllUUL DURING 
TVE SUPKEMACV OF AKIANI^M. 

(Vide supra^ p, 358.) 

The episcopate, whose action was so prompt and concordant 
at Nicaea on the rise of Ariaaism, did not, as a class or order 
men, play a good part in the troubles conseejuent u[}on the 
Council; and the laity did. The Catholic ]>eople, in the 
length and breadth of Christendom, 'were the obstinate cliain 
pions of Catholic truth, and the bishops were not. Of course 
• there were great and illustrious exceptions; first, Athanasius, 
Hilary, the Latin Eusebius, and Phoej)adius; and after them, 
Basil,the two Gregories, and Ambrose ; there are others, too, 
who suffered, if they did nothing else, as Eustathius, Paulus, 
Paulinus; and Dionysius; and the^Egyi>tian bishojis, whose 
weight was small in the Church in proportion to the great 
powelr of their Patriarch. And, on the other hand, as 1 shall 
say presently, there were exceptions to the Christian heroism 
of the laity, especially in some of the great towns. And 
again, in speaking of the laity, I speak inclusively of their 
parish*~priests (so to call them), at least in many ])lacc.s; but 
on the whole, taking a wide view of the history, we me 
obliged to say that the governing body of the Church came 
short, apd the governed w'ere pre-eminent in faith, zeal, 
courage, and constancy. 

This is a very remarkable fact: but there is a moral in it. 
Perhaps it was permitted, in eftder to impres^upon the Church 
at that very time passing out of her state of persecution to 


* From the iRumi’/er, July, iS59» » 
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her long temporal ascendancy, the great evangelical lesson, 
that, not the wise and powerful, but the obscure, the un¬ 
learned, and the weak constitute her real strength; It was 
mainly by the faithful people that Paganism was over;hrG»vn; 
it was by the faithful people, under the lead of Athanasius 
and the Egyptian bishops, and in some places supported by 
their Bishops or priests, that the worst of heresies was with* 
sttrOd and stamped out of the sacred territory. i 

The contrast stands as follows :— 


I. 

1. A.D. 325. The great Council of Nicaea of 318 Bishopt* 
chiefly from the eastern provinces of Christendom, under the 
presidency of Hosius of Cordova. It was convoked against 
Arianism, which it once for all anathematized; and it inserted 
the formula of the “ConsubstantiaPinto the Creed, with the 
view of establishing th^ fundamental dogma which Arianism 
impugned. It is the first (Ecumenical Council, and recog¬ 
nized at the time its own authority as the voice of the 
infallible Church. It is co received by the orbts terrarum at 
this day. 

2. A.D. 326. St. Athanasius, the great champion of the 
Homoiision, was elected Bishop of Alexandria. 

3. A.i>. 334,335. The Synods of Caesarea and Tyre (sixty 
Bishopi) against Athanasius, who was therein accused and 
formally condemned of rebellion, scidition, and ecclesiastical 
tyranny; of murder, sacrilege, and magic; deposed Bom his 
See, forbidden to set foot in Alexandria for life, and banished 
to Gaul. Also, they received Arius into comniunion. 

4. A.D. 341. Council of Rome of fifty Bishops, attendefd 
'hy the exiles from Thrace, Syria, &c., by Athanasius, in 

which Athanasiusk'was pronounced innocent. 

. 5. A.D. 341. Great Council of riie Dedication at Antioch, 
attoided by ninety or a hundred Bi^iops. The council 
ratified the pxcfceedings of the Councils of Caesarea and Tyse^ 
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and placed an Arian in the See of Athanasius. Then it pr^ 
ceededvto pass a dogmatic decree in reversal of the formula 
of the “ Consubstantial.” Four or five creeds, instead of 
the Kicene, were successively adopted by the assembled 
Fatbors. > 

Three of these were circulated in the neighbourhood; but 
as they wished to send one to Rome, they directed a fourth 
to be^rawn up. This, too, apparently failed. ** 

6*. A.©. 345. Council of the creed called Macrosdeh. 
This Creed suppressed, as did the third, the word “ sub¬ 
stance.” The eastern Bishops sent thi'» to the Bishops of 
j^Kince, who rejected it 

7. A.p. 347, The great Council of Sardit a, attended by 
more thaf> 300 Bishops. Before it commenced, a division 
between its members broke out on the question whether or 
mot Athanasius should have a seat in it. In consequence, 
seventy-six retired to Fhilippopolis, oi} the I'hracian side of 
Mount*Haemus, and there e\communicated the Pope and the 
Sardican Fathers. These scceders published a sixth c<^n- 
fession of faith. The Synod ot Sardica, including Bishops 
from Italy, Gaul, Africa, Egypt, Cyprus, and Palestine, con- 
firmed the act of the Roman Council, and restoied Athana¬ 
sius and the other exiles to their Sees. The Synod of 
Philippopolis, on the contrary, sent letters to the civil 
magistrates of those cities, forbidding them to adii[|it the 
exiles into them. The Imperial power took part with the 
Sardican Fathers, and Athanasius w^ent back to Alexandria. 

8- A.D. 351. The Bishops of the East met at Sirmium. 
The semVArian Bishops began to detach themselves from 
the Arians, and^to form a separate party. Under pretence 
of puttiitS down a kind of Sabellianism, they drew up a 
new creed, into which they infroduced the language of some 
of tiie anto-Kicene writers on the subject of our Lord's divi-> 
and dropped the word ** substance.” 

9. A.l>. 353. The Council of Arles. The Bojre s^ to it 
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several BU>ho])s as legatee The Fathers of the Council, 
iiicluding the Pope's legate, Vincent, subscribed U^e con¬ 
demnation of Athanasius. Paulinus, Bishop of Treves, was 
nearly the only one who stood up for the Nicene ^aitlv,^d 
for Athanasius. He was accordingly banished into^Phrygia, 
where he died. 

lo, A.D. 355. The Council of Milan, of more than 300 
Bishops of the West. Nearly all of them subscribed the 
condemnation of Athanasius; whether they generally sub¬ 
scribed the heretical creed, which was brought forward, docs 
not ai>pcar. The Pojtc’s four legates remained firm, and St. 
Dionysius of Milan, who died an exile in Asia Minor. A'. 
Arian was put into his See. Saturninus, the Bishop of Arles, 
proceeded to hold a Council at Be^Sicrs ; and Fathers 
banished St Hilary to Phrygia. 

*x I. A.D. 357-9. The Anans and Somi-Arians successively 
drew up fresh creeds at Sirmiunt 

12 A.D. 357-8. Hosius' fall. Conslantius used such 
violence towards the old man, and confined him so .straitly, 
that at last, broken by,suffering, he was brought, though 
liardly, to hold communion with Valcns and Ursacius [the 
Arian leaders], though he would not subscribe against 
Athanasius." Athan. Arian. Jlht. 45. 

13. A.i>. 357-8. And Liberius. “ I'he tragedy was not 
ended in the lapse of Hosius, but in the evil which befell 
Liberihs, the Roman Pontilf, it became far more dreadful 
and mournful, considering that be was Bishop of so great a 
city, and of the whole Catholic Church, and that he had so 
bravely resisted Constantins two years previously. There is 
nothing, whether in the historians and holy fathers, or in his 
40wn letters, to prevent our coming to the conclu^on, that 
liberius communicated with the Artans, and confirmed the 
sentence passed by them against Athanasius ; but he is not 
at all on that account to be called a heretic," Baron. Ann. 
357, 38-45. Athanasius says: ** liberius^ after he had been 
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in banishment for two years, gave way, and from fear c^f 
threatened death was induced to subscribe. Arian, Hist. 

§ 41. St. Jjerome says ; Liberius, tasdio victus cxilii, et in 
haereVeam pravitatem subscribens, Romani (j^uasi victor in- 
traverat”» Chron. ed. Val. p. 797. 

14. A.D. 359. I’he great Councils of Scleucia and Arimi- 
num, being one bi-partite CounciJ, representing the Kast and 
West Respectively. At Selcucia there were 150 Bishops, df 
which only the twelve or thirteen from Kgypt w'ere chfiin- 
pionb of the Nicenc Conbiib-.tanlial.” At Ariminum there 

■vovere as many as 400 Bishops, Avho, worn out by the artifice 
o.S|Jong delay 011 the part of the Arians, abandoned the 
. Con&ubstantial,” and subscribed the ambiguous formula 
w hich the heretics had sul >stitutcd for it. 

15. About A.D. 360, St. Hilary says; “I am not speaking 

vf things foreign to my knowledge; I am not writing about 
w hat I am ignorant of; I have heard and I have seen the 
shortcomings of persons ivho arc round about me, not of 
laymen, but of Bishops. For, excepting the Bishop Klcusius 
and a few with him, for the most part the ten Asian pro¬ 
vinces, within whose boundaries I am situate, are truly 
ignorant of God.” He Syn. 63. It is olxservable, that even 
Eleusius, ivho is here spoken of as somewhat better than the 
rest, was a Semi-Arian, according to Socrates, and even a 
persecutor of Catholics at (’ori'>tantiiio]de,; anti, accortling 
to Sozoinen, one <ff tlK‘se who were na tive in <xuising Pope 
I iberius to give up the fornm’a of the “ Consubstan- 

tial.” By the ten A'*ian jirovinecs is mccant the cast and 
south pro>9nccs of Asia Minor, pretty nearly as cut off by a 
lino passing from Cyzic^us to leiu ia through Synnada. 

16. A.D. 360. St. Gregory Xazianzen says, about this 
date: Surely the pastors have*done foolishly#; for, excepting 
a very few, who either on account of their insignificance * 
were passed over, or who by reason of their virtue resisted, 
and who were to be left as a seed and root for Ac springing 

G G 
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UD again and revival of Israel by the influences of the Spirit, 
all temporiised, only differing from each other in this, that 
some succumbed earlier, and others later; some-^were fore¬ 
most champions and leaders in the impiety, and Others 
joined die second lank of the battle, being overcome by fear, 
or by interest, or by flattery, or, what was the most excusable, 
by their own igrior.ince.’* Omf. xxi. 24. 

••17. A.U. 361. About this time, St. Jerome says : Nearly 
all the churrhts in the whole world, under the pretenae of 
]>ea<'C and of the e nperor, are polluted with the communion 
of the Arians.” Ctnou, Of. the same date, that is, upon 
the Council of Ariminiiin, are his famous words, “ Ingemi It 
totus orbis ct se esse Aiianum miratus est.” In lucif, 19. 

The Catholics of Christendom wore strangely rurprised to 
find that the Council had made Arians of them.” 

18. A.i>. 362. State of the Church of Antioch at this 
time. There were four Bishops or communions of Antioch ; 
first, the old succession and communion, whic h had pcs.sesr>ion 
before the Arian troubles ; second!}'', the Arian succession, 
which had lately confesrmed to orthodoxy in the person of 
Mcletius; thirdly, the now I^tin succession, lately created 
by Fau'ifcr, whom some have thought the Pope’s legate there ; 
and, fourthly, the new Arian succession, which was started 

the recantation of McU'tius. At length, as Arianism 
was brought under, the evil rcilucetl itself to two Episcopal 
Successions, that of Meletius and the Latin, which went on 
for many years, the West and Egypt holding communion 
with the latter, and the East wdth the former. 

19. St. Hilary speaks of the series of ecclesiastical Councils 
of that time in the following well-known passage: “ Since the 
Nicene Council, we have done nothing but write the Creed. 
While we figl»t about words, inquire about novelties, take 
advantage of ambiguities, criticize authors, fight on party 
questions, have difficulties in agreeing, and prepare to anathe¬ 
matize eadt other, there is scarce a man who belongs to 
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Christ. Take, for instance, last year’s Creed, what alteration 
is there not in it already? First, we have the Creed, whicR 
bids us ho^ to use the Niccne * consubslantial; ’ then conics 
another, which decrees and preaches it; next, the third, 
excui^s tfie word ‘ substance,’ as adopted by the Fathers in 
their simplicity; lastly, the fourth, which instead of ex¬ 
cusing, condemns. ^Ve determine creeds by the year or by 
the month, we change our own determinations, we prohibit 
our (-IlSanges, we anathematize our piohibitions. '^I’hus**we 
either condemn others in our own persons, or ourselves in 
tlie instance of others, and while we bite and devour one 

^ther, are like to be consumed one of another.” Ad 
C^si. ii. 4, 5. 

20. A.D.^82. St. Gregory writes ; “ If I must sjicak the 
truth, I feci disposed to shun every conference of Bishops : 
for never saw I Synod brought to a haj)py issue, andicmcdy- 
ing, and not rather aggravating, existing evils. For rivalry 
and ami)ition are stronger than reasoft,—do not think me 
extravagant for saying so,—and a mediator is more likely 
to incur some imputation himself than to clear up the impu¬ 
tations which others lie under.”— ICjt. 129. 


2. 

Coming to the opposite side of the contrast, I observe 
that there were great efforts made on the jaart of the Arians 
to render their heresy popular. Arius himself, according to 
tl e Arian Philostorgius, “ wrote songs for the sea, and for 
the mill, and for the road, and then set them to suitable 
music'^.” Hist. ii. 2. Alexander speaks of the “running about” 
of the Arian women, Theod. Hist. i. 4, and of the buffoonery 
of their men. Socrates says tliat “in the Imperial court, 
the officers of the bed-chamber held disputes with the 

* The translations which follow are foi the most part from Bohn’s and 
the Oxford editions, the passages being abridged. % 
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^men, and in the city, in every house, there was a war of 
dialectics,” ii. 2. Especially at Constantinople there were, 
as Gregory says, “ of Jezebels as thick a crop as df hemlock 
in a field,” Orat 35, 3; and he himself suffered froir the 
popular violence there. At Alexandria the Arian women 
are described by Athanasius as “ nmning up and down like 
Bacchanals and furies,” and as “ passing that day in grief on 
A^iiich they could do no harm.” Hist. Arian. 59. « 

The controversy was introduced in ridicule into the ’hea¬ 
then theatres, Euseb. v. Const, ii. 6. Socr. i. 6. “ Men of 

yesterday,” says Gregory Ny&sen, “ mere mechanics, o^ 
liaiid dogmatists in theology, servants too and slaves t^t 
have been scourged, run«aways from servile work, and philo- 
soi)hical about things incomprehensible. Of sudn the city 
is full; its entrances, forums, squares, thoroughfares ; the 
clothes-vendors, the money-lenders, the victuallers. Ask about 
pence, aitd they will tliscuss the generate and ingenerate,” 
&c., &c., tom. ii. p. 898 Socrates, too, says that the heresy 
“ ravaged provinces and cities ; and Theodoret that, “ quar¬ 
rels took jflacc in evsry city and village concerning the 
divine dogma, the people looking on, and taking sides.” 
H/st. i. 6. 

In spite of these attempts, however, on the part of the 
Arians, still, viewing Christendom as a whole, we shall find 
that tlie Catholic 2>opulations sided with Athanasius; and 
the fierce disputes above described evidenced the zeal of the 
orthodox rather than the strength of the heretical party. 
This will appear in the following extracts :— 

I. Alexandria. “ We suppose,” says Athanasius, you 
are not ignorant w'hat outrages they [the Arian Bishops] 
copimitted at Alexandria, for they are reported every where. 
They attacked^the holy vir^ns and brethren with naked 
swords; they beat with scourges their persons, esteemed 
honourable in God’s sight, so that their feet were lamed by 
the stripes, ^^ho.se souls were w'hoie and sound in purity and 
all good works.” A than Aj^. c. Arihn. 15. 
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** Accordingly Constantlus writes letters, and commences 
a persecution against all. Gathering together a multitude 
of herdsmen and shepherds, and dissolute youtlis belonging 
to the toWn, armed with swords and clubs, they attacked 
in ai^ody the Church of Quirinus : and some they slew, some 
they trampled under foot, others they beat with stripes and 
cast into prison or banished. They haled away many wonxin 
also, and dragged them openly into the court, and insulted 
then>^dragging them by the hair. Some they proscribed; 
froifi some they took away their breacl, for no other reason 
but that they might be induced to join the Allans, and re- 
i^ceive Gregoiy [the Arian IliMiop], who had been sent by 
Emperor.” A than. lUst. Arian. § lo. 

“On the week tliat succeeded the holy Pentecost, when 
the people after their fast, had gone out to the cemetery to 
pray, because that all refused communion with George [the 
Arian Bishop], the commander, Sebastian, straigjjtway with 
a multitude of soldiers proceede 1 to at^at k the people, though 
it was die Lord's day; an<l finding a few ]iraying (for the 
greater part had already retired on account of the lateness 
of the hour), having lighted a pile, he placed certain virgins 
near the fire, and emh'avoured to force them lo say that they 
ivere of the Arian faith. And having seized on forty men, 
he cut some fresh Bvigs of the palm tree, with the thorns 
upon them, and scourged them on the back so severely that 
some of them were for a long time under inediral treatment, 
on account of the thonis which had enteicd their flesh, arid 
ethers, unable to bear np under their .sufferings, died. All 
those whom they had taken, both tlic men and the virgin.s, 
they sentrflv^ay into banishment to the great Oasis. More¬ 
over, they immediately banished out of Egypt and Libya 
the following Bishops [sixteenj, and the presbyters, Hierax 
and Dioscorus; some of them died on the wy, others in the 
place of their banishment. They caused also more than 
thirty Bishops to take to flight.” Apol. de Fug. 7. 
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2. P.GYPT. ” The Emperor Valcns having issued an edict 
commanding that the orthodox should be expelled both from 
Alexandria and the rest of Egypt, depopulation ruin to 
fm immense extent immediately followed ; some ere dragged 
before the tribunals, others cast into prison, and many tor¬ 
tured in various wa3"s; all sorts of punishment being inflicted 
uj^on jjcrsons who aimed only at [)earc and quiet.” Socr. 
iv. 24. 

3^ The Monks (i.) of Egypt. Antony lek, the 
solitude of the desert to go about every part of the city 
(Alexandria], warning the inhabitants that the Arians 
were opposing the truth, and that the doctrines of tj^ 
Apostles were preac hed only by Athanasius.” TKeod. iffst. 

‘V- 27. ^ 

“Lucius, the Arian, with a considerable body of troops, 
proceeded to the monasieties of Eg>pt, where he in 
person assailed the as.seml)lage of holy men with grcier 
fury than the ruthless soldiery When these excelVuit per¬ 
son 5 remained unmoved by all the vit)tence, in despair he 
advised the military chief to send the fathers of the monks, 
the h'g}ptian Mac'ariusand his names.ike of Alexandria, into 
exile.” Socr. iv. 24. 

(2.) Of Coitstantimplc. “ Is.tae, on >ceing the emperor 
depart at the head of his army, exclaimed, ‘You w'ho have 
declared w'ar against Cjod cannot gain His aid. Cease from 
fighting against Him, and He will terminate the w^ar. 
Restore the pastors to their flocks, and then you wall obtain 
a bloodless victorjc’ ” Thood. iv. 

(3.) Of Syria., &c. “ That these heretical doctrines 

[Apollinarian and Eunomian] did not finally bficome pre¬ 
dominant is mainly to be attributed to the zeal of the monks 
of^ this period; for all the monks of Syria, Cappadocia, and 
the neighbouring provinces were sincerely attached to the 
Nicene faith. The same fate awaited them which had been 
experienced ^by the Arians; for they incurred the full weight 
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of the popular odium and aversion, when it w’as observed 
that their bentiments were regarded with suspidon by the 
monks.*”■ So/om. vi. 27, 

( 4 .) of CapJlfiidoda. “ Grcgoiy, the fiuhc'r of Gregory 
TheHlogtis, otherwise ii most client man, and a zealous 
defendei*of the true and Catholic leligion, not being on his 
guard against the artifu t‘s of the Arians, siirh was his pjin- 
plicity, received wilh kiiuliuss certain men who were con- 
tan:]^ii!tited wilh the poison, and '‘iibscTilied an impiofis 
pioposition of their'^. This nioM cl the monks to such indig¬ 
nation, that tliey with'hcvv ftuthuith fioni In'. c'omnHiiiion, 
'Vand took with them, after tlic^r ♦. \am]>le, a considerable part 
Allis flo».k.'^ Kd. Ilciu-d. Monil. in Onrf. 6. 

4 Antioch. “ Whereas he (the Ihshoji I.coniius) took 
part in tffe blasphemy of \i1li., he made a point of con¬ 
cealing this disease, partly fur f^ai of the multitude, jiaitly 
•for the incn.ueb of ConsiantiU', ; so those who followed the 
Apo>U'lical logiiias gahu'd fioni hin^neilhor patronage nor 
ordination, but those who held Aiianisin were allowed the 
fullest liberty of speec h, and were pla< c d in the ranks of 
the sacred ministry. lJut Idav ian •and Diodoiiis, who had 
embraced the ascetical life, and maintained the Apostolical 
dogm.is, openl}^ vvithstocxl T.eontius’s machinations against 
religious doctrine. They thru itened that they would retire 
from the communion of his Church,and would go to the West, 
and reveal his intiigues. 'riicjugh they were not as yet in 
the sacred ministry, but were in the ranks of the laity, night 
and day they used to excite .ill the p^ciple to zeal for religion. 
They were the first to divide the singers into two choirs, and 
to tcach^thcm to .sing in alternate parts the strains of David. 
They too, assembling the devout at the shrines of the mar¬ 
tyrs, passed the whole night there in hymns to God. These 
things Leontius seeing, did not think it safe to hinder them, 
for he saw that the multitude was especially well affected 
towards those excellent Iversons. Nothing, however, could 
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persuade Leontius to correct his wickedness. It follows, 
that among the clergy were many who were infected with 
tUie heresy : but the mass of the people were champions of 
orthodoxy.” Theodor. IlisL ii. 24. » 

5. Edessa. “ There is in that city a magnificent chyrch, 
dedicated to St. Thomas the Apostle, wherein, on account of 
the sanctity of the place, religious assemblies are continually 
held. The h^peror Valens wished to inspect this edifice; 
when, having learned that all who usually congregated Jhere 
wers enemies to the hcrcs} which he favoured, he is said to 
have struck the prefet't with his own hand, because he had 
neglected to expel tliem thence. The prefect, to prevent^ 
the slaughter of so great a number of i)ersons, privat^ 
warned them against resorting thither. But his admonitions 
and menaces were alike unheeded; for on the foil d wing day 
they all crowded to the church. hen the iwefec t was 
going towards it w'ith a large military force, a poor woman, 
leading her own little child by the hand, hurried hastily by 
on her way to the church, breaking through the nirnks of 
the soldiery. The prefect, irritated at this, ordered her to 
be brought to him, and thus addressed her: ‘Wretched 
woman, whither are you lainning in so disorderly a manner?' 
She rei)lied, ‘ To the same plac e that others arc hastening.’ 

* Have you not heard,’ .said he, ‘ that the prefci t is about to 
put to death all that .shall be found there?’ ‘ Yes,’said 
the woman, ‘and therefore I hasten, that I maybe found 
there.’ ‘ And whither are you dragging that little child ? ’ 
.said the prefect Tlie woman answered, ‘ That he also may 
be vouchsafed the honour of martyrdom.’ The prefect went 
back and informed the Emperor that all were ready to die in 
behalf of their own faith ; and added that it would be pre¬ 
posterous to destroy so many persons at one time, and 
thus succeeded ifi restraining the Emperor’s wrath.” Socr. 
iv. 18. “Thus was the Christian faith confessed by the 
whole city of Edessa.” Sozom. vi. 18. 
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6 . Samosata. "The Arians, having deprived this exem¬ 
plary flock of their shepherd, elected in his place an indi¬ 
vidual .with whom none of the inhabitants of the city, 
whether plbor or rich, servants or merhanit's, hiisbandnien 
or gydefiers, men or women, young or old, \\ould hold com¬ 
munion.* He was left (.jiiite alone; no one even calling to 
see him, or exchanging a word w ith him. It is, however, said 
that his disposition ^^as cxti cm013-gentle ; and this is proved 
by w|^at I am about to relate. One day, when he went fo 
bathe in the public baths, the attendants < Icjsed the dcJbrs ; 
but he ordered the door^ to be thrown open, that the p< nple 
xt^inight be admitted to bathe with liiinself. Pert civing that 
t^y remained in a standing posture bcfoie him, imagining 
• that great defereiu e towards himself w.is the tmisc of this 
conduct, lie arose and l^t the bath. These peo])lc believed 
that the water had been contaminated by his heresy, and 
ordered it to be let out, and fre^h water to be snpididd. 
When he herrd of this circumstance, Iw' left tlic < ity, thinking 
that h<fought no longer to remain in a place wlierc he w as 
the object of jniblic aversion and hatred. Upon tliis re¬ 
tirement of ICnnomius, Lucius was.elecicd as his sufccssor 
I)}' tlie Allans Some 3'oiing peisc»ns w'cie .imii'^ing them¬ 
selves WMlh j)Iaying at ball in the market-place ; laicius was 
passing by at the time, and the ball happened to fall bcneilli 
the feet of the ass on which he was mounted. 'I'he youths 
uttered loud cx< lamations, believing that the ball was con¬ 
taminated. They lighted a fire, and hurled the ball through 
i*, believing that by this proecs** the ball would be purified. 
Although this was only a cl 'ldi,h deed, and although it 
exliibits 1;Jie remains of ancient superstition, yet it is suffi¬ 
cient to show the odium which the Arian faction had 


incurred in this city. Lucius was far from imitating the 
mildness of Eunomius, and *he persuaded the heads of 
the government to exile most of the clergy,” Theodor, iv. 15. 
7. OsRHOENE. “ Arianism met with similar oppo.sition at 
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the same period in Osrhocne and Caj^padocia. Basil, Bishop 
of Caesarea, and Cjivgorj\ Bi^hop of Nazianzus, were held 
in high admiration and esteem throughout thes^ regions." 
Sozom. vi. 21. 


8. Caj'Paoocia. “ Valens, in passing through Cappadocia, 
did all in hi^ power to injure the orthodox, and to deliver up 
the (‘hurt lies to the Arians. lie thought to accomplish his 
d4.‘.i gns more easily on act ount (;f a disjiute which was then 
[)Oll^^illg betwOi^n Basil and haisehius, who govcrn^l.the 


C.hun'h of C.csaren. 


'Fhis dis>en:>ion had been the cause of 


Ha'.il’s dejmrting to PoiniH. The people, and some of the 
mou poweifiil and 'wisest men of the city, began to regar" 
Ku'.ebiii^ with suspicion, and to meditate a scces&ion iv/pox 
his communion. 'Fhe emj>eror and the Arian Bishops 
regarded the abhcju c of Ba'.il and the hatred of the people 
ttu\ardt» Kusobius, as cirt mn^tances that would tend greatly 
to the success of their designs. But their expectations were 
ulteily fiiistiatcd. Ok the fust intelligenee of tlie iijtention 
of the emperor to p.iss through Cajipadoeia, Basil returned to 
t\esaiea, uhere ho oflected a leconciliation with Eusebius. 
'I'ho projects of Valens were thus defeated, and he returned 
with his Biahops.” Sozom. vi. 15. 

9. PoNJUS. It is said that when Eulalias, Bishop of 
Amasia in Puntus, returned from exile, he found that his 
C’hiuch had passed into the hands of an Arian, and that 
scarcely fifty inhahitants of the city h.id submitted to the 
i'outrol of their new bishop.” Sozom. vii. 2. 

10. Armenia, “That comt>any of Arians, who came 
with Eustathius to Nicopolis, had promised that they would 
bring over this city to compliance with the commands of the 
Imperial vicar. This city had great ecclesiastical importance, 
both because it was the metro{)olis of Armenia, and because 
it had been ennobled by the blood of martyrs, and governed 
hitherto by Bishops of great reputation, and tlius, as Basil 
calls it, was t(ie nurse of religion and the metropolis of sound 
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doctrine. Fronto, one of the city presbyters, who had 
hitherto shown himself as a c hainpieMi of the truth, througli 
ambitidn |;avc himself up to the enemies of Christ, and pur¬ 
chased the bishoj)] >c k of the Arian, at the price of rcnoiin< ing 
the‘Catholic faith. This wicked ]n*oi eefbj)g of Kiistathius 
and the*Arians brought a mw ‘doiy instead of evil to the 
NicopoHtans, since it gave them an ojjjKntunity of defending 
the f.iith. Fronto, indeed, tlu‘ Vn^ns (onseerated, but ibere 
^ remarkabl'^ iiiiinimit}' of dergy and u[)le in lejecting 
him. Scan'ely \)ne or tw(j tlcilvs sided with him; on the 
I ontnry. hcbcf .nne the e\i < i iddii ofali \iin( nia.” Ilia S. 

Voned. pj). clvii, chni! 

Sij. Nkomiojx. “ F.ighly ]*’ons ih'cy ])ro(.<.ded to 
Nieomedia, and there pit-c nud to the cinpeicir a siij)})Iita- 
tor}' petition com]>laining of the* ill usage to which they had 
been "ubjected. Valens, disseni])h’ng liis dispitasure in tl^eir 
^present e, xve Modeitus, the pref< c t, a sec let order to aiijae 
hend yic-se persons and to put the in io d«'ath. 'I'he prelect, 
fearing lie should e^cUe the ]>c*pulac(' to a -^eclilious move¬ 
ment against himself, if he mjJted llie ]»ul>lic- e\«‘i iition of 
hO many, tended to sca'd tlu-ih away into exile*,” 

Socr. iv. i6. 

12. Cvei*vi>ociA. St. r>asil sa^s, abc>ui the year 372 : 
‘^Religious people keep siK nee,but ovei) 1 ) 1 .i .[>heinliig tongue 
is let loose. Sacred things aic piofancal ; those of the Liity 
who are sound in faith avoid (he plac e.** ofx%orshit) as sc'hools 
of impiety, an*d raise their hands in solitudes, with groan.s 
and tears to the Lord in heaven.” J'p. 92. Four >cais after 
he writes : ** Matters have come to this ijas:> : the pcojjle 
have leftftheir houses of 2)rayer, and as^^emble in dcseits,- 
a pitiable sight; women and children, old men, ancl men 
otherwise infirm, wretchedly faring in the open air, amid the 
most profuse rains and .snow’-.stornis and wfnds and frosts of 
winter; and again in summer under a scorching sun. To 
this they submit, bec:ause they will hive n^ jiart in the 
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wicked Arian leaven.” Mp. 242. Again: *‘Only one 
o^encc is now vigorously punished,—an accurate observance 
of onr fathers* traditions. For this cause the pious are 
driven from their countries, and transported into deserts. 
I'he people arc in lamentation, in continual tears it koine 
and abroad. There is a cry in the city, a cry in tae coun¬ 
try, in the roads, in the deserts. Joy and spiritual cheerful¬ 
ness are no more ; our feasts are turned into mourning; our 
houses of prayer arc shut up, our altars deprived of the^spiri¬ 
tual‘Vorhhip.’* Up. 243. 

13. pAPiir.AGONiA, &c. I tliought,** says Julian in one 
of his Epistles, ** that the leaders of the (ialilceans would feel/-' 
more grateful to me tlian to my predecessor. For in 

time they were in great numbers turned out of their homos, 
and persecuted, and imiirisoncd ; moreover, multitudes of 
so-called heretics *’ [ the Novatians who were with the 
Catholics against the Arians] “ w’ere slaughtered, so that 
in Samosata, Faphlagonia, IJithynia, and Galatia, and many 
other nations, villages were utterly sacked and destroyed ** 
Ep, 52. 

14. ScvruiA. “ The*‘e arc in this country a great number 
of cities, of towns, and of fortresses. According to an 
ancient c:ustom which still prevails, all the churches of the 
whole country are under the sway of one Bishop. Valens 
[the emperor] repaired to the Church, and strove to gain over 
the Bishop to the heresy of Arms; but this latter manfully 
opposed his arguments, and after a courageous defence of the 
Nicene doctrines, quitted the emj'>eror, and proceeded to 
another church, w’hither he was followed by the people. 
Valens was extremely offended at being left alone in a church 
with his attendants, and in resentment condemned Vetranio 
[th& Bishop] to banishment. Not long after, however, he re¬ 
called him, because, I believe, lie apprehended insurrection.” 
Sozom. vi. 21. 

15. Constantinople. ‘‘TThose who acknowledged the 
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doctrine of consubstantiality were not only expelled from the 
churches, but also from the cities. But although cxpulsicn 
at first ’satisfied them [the Arians], they soon proceeded to 
the worse extremity of inducing compulsory communion 
with*the|3, caring little for such a desecration of the churches. 
They resorted to all kinds of srourglngs, a variety of tortures, 
and confiscation of property Many were punished with exile, 
some died under the torture, and others were put to dcajh 
whijd^being driven from their c ountry. I'hcsc atro( ities ^'cre 
exercised throughout all the eastern cities, but especially at 
Constantinople.” Socr. ii, 27. 

16. IiLYRiA, “ The parents of Theodosius were (’liristians 
a^d ^\erc attached to the Niccne doctrine, hence he took 
pleasure in the ministration of Asc holms [Bishoji of 'I'hcssa- 
lonica]. ^le also rejoiced at finding that the Arian heresy 
had not been rccc'ived in Illyria.” So/oin, vii. 4. , 

* 17. Neigh HOUR iiooi> ofMxcfdonia. “ Theodosius in¬ 
quired, concerning the religious sentiments uhich were 
prevalent in the other prcjvinces, and asicrtnined that, as 
far as ^Faccdonia, one form of belief "was universally pre¬ 
dominant,” &C. Ibid. • 

18. Rome. “ With resj^ect to the doc tiine no dissension 
arose either at Rome or in any other of the Western Chuiches. 
the people unanimously adhered to the form of belief esta¬ 
blished at Niexa.” Sozom. vi. 23. 

“ Liberius, returning to Rome, found themind of the mass 
of men alienated from him, because he had so shamefully 
yielded to Constantius. And thus it c ame to pass, that those 
persons who had hitherto kept aloof fiom Felix [the rival 
Pope], arid had avoided his communion in favour of Liberius, 
on hearing what had happened, left him for Fcliv, who raised 
the Catholic standard.” Baron. Amj. 357. 56- He tells us 
besides (57), that the people would not •even go to the 
public baths, lest they should batlie with the party of 
Liberius. 
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19 Milan, At the Council of Milan, Eusebius of 
yercclla;, when it was proposed to draw up a declaration 
against Athanasius, “said that the Council ought firit to be 
sure of the laitli of the UishotJs attending it, for he^had found 
out that some of them were ])olluted with heresy. ‘^Acl^ord- 
ingly he brought l)erore the E.ithers the Nicene CPced, and 
said he was Milliiig to comply witli all their demands, after 
they had subscribed that confe^.^ion. Dionysius, Uishop of 
Milan, at once took up the p.iper and began to wriCe his 
asscht; but Valeu'^ [the Ariaii] violently pulled pen and 
paper out of his hands, rrj iiig out that such a cour&e of pro¬ 
ceeding w*is impossible. Whereupon, after much tumult," 
the cpiestion came before tlie people, and great was Ere 
distress of all of them 3 the faith of the Church was attacked 
by the Bishops. They then, dreading the judgment of the 
people, transfer their meeting from the church to the Imperial 
palace.'* Hilar, ad Const, i. 8. 

Again: As the feast of Easier api»roachcd, the empi css .sent 
to St. Ambrose to ask a c hurch of liim, where the Arians who 
attended her might mce't together. He retried, that a IJi.shcip 
could not give up the temple of God I’he pretorian prefet t 
came into the c hurch, whore St. Ambrose vas attended by 
the people, and endeavoured to persuade him to >iel<l up at 
least the Portian Basilica. The people r\ere clamorous 
against the proposal; and the prefect retired to rejjoit how 
matters stood to the emperor. The Sunda}' followin^^, St. 
Ambrose was explaining the ciced, when he was in.^'oTnied 
that the officers were hanging up tiie Impciial ban ,ings in 
the Poitian Basilica, and that upon this news the j>e4»[’e 
were repairing thither. While he was offering up ^the holy 
sacrifice, a second message came that the people hail seized 
an'Arian piiost as he was passing through the stiect He 
desj>atclied a number of his clergy to the spot to re.scue 
the Arian from his danger. The court looked on this resis¬ 
tance of the people as seditious, and immediately laid con- 
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siderablc fines upon the whole body of the tradesmen of the 
city. Several were thrown into prison. In throe days' tiny 
these tradesmen were fined Uvo hundred pounds weight of 
gold, and they said that they were ready to give, as much 
agaifl oi?^ condition that they might retain their faith, "rhe 
prisons w’crc filled with tradcMucii; all the otfieerb of the 
household, seen'taries, agents of the cm]>eiY)r, and dependent 
officers wlio scived under various count'., were kept w'ilhin 
dof>ra*, and wvre forbidden to ajij'eai in ])ii])lic, iiiKft*r 
pretence that th»‘y should bear no jiart in sedition. M?n of 
higher r.mk were menac* il with severe coii'.eipKnces, unless 
^the Hnsilic It were •'iinendiTcd! . . . 

V” Next inoining the Iktsilic.i was sunounded by soldier" ; 
hut it w^as rej)ortvd, that these soldi(*K> Inul si nl to the 
KinperorTo tell him, that if he wI.'.lRd to come abroad he 
might, and lliat they would attend him, if he was going to 
the iiNSimbh of the Catholics: olh» I'wise, that thev'would 
go to ,tljat wiiitli would be hi.'ld by V't- An'b]t)'-e. indc'cd, 
the soldiers w'eic all Catholics, as w’ell as the ulizens of 
Milan : th.re were so few heretics there, excej'l :i few' otfic eis 
of the empert*r and .•'ome Goths. . . 

“ St, Ambrose w'as continuing his dis< our'^c, when he w'.as 
told that the Emperor had withdrawn the sijldicTS from the 
Basilic a, and that he had restored to the trudc.->nicn the fines 
w'liic h he had exacted from them. This news gave jejy to the 
people, who expressed their delight with ajijilauses and 
thanksgivings; the soKIiers themselves w'erc eager to biing 
the news, throwing themselves on the altars, and kissing 
them in token of peace. “ Eleury’s I/tst xviii. 41, 42, ( 3 xf. 
trans. “ 

20, Christendom generally. St. II ilary to Constantins: 
** Not only in w'ords, but in .tears, w^e beseec h you to save 
the Catholic Churches from any longer coiHinuance of th< sc 
most grievous injuries, and of their present intolerable 
persecutions and insults, which moreover they are enduring, 
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monstrous as it is, from our brethren. Surely your clemency 
ihoukl listen to the voice of those who cry out so loudly, ‘ I 
am a Catholic, I have no wish to be a heretic.* ^ It should 
seem ef^uitable to your sanctity, most glorious Augustus, 
that they who fear the J-ord (iod and Ifis judgmc|it sfiould 
not be polluted and < onlaminated with execrable blasphemies, 
but should have lil>criy lo follow those Hishtij)s and prelates 
who botli (>l)ser\c inviolate the laws of charity, and who 
efesire a f)crpLUhil and siin ere peace. It is impossible, it 
is iinieasonabh', to mix true and lalse, to confuse light and 
tlarkiiess, and bring into union, of whatever kind, night and 
day. (iive ])erinis^ion t<j the populations to hear the teach¬ 
ing of the pastors whom they have wished, whom they fnted 
on, whom they have chosen, to attend their ccl(jbration of 
the divine mysteries, to ofter prayers through them for your 
safety aiui piosiicrity.” iid Con^t. i. i, 2. 


In draw ing out this comiiaiisoii between the conduct of the 
Catholic ilishops and that of their docks during the Arian 
troubles, I inuM not be uilderstood as intending any conclusion 
inconsistent with the infallibility of the Kcc'lesia docens, (that 
is, the Church when teac liing) and with the claim of the Pope 
and the Bishops to constitute the Churcli in that aspect. I 
am led to give this c*aution, bec ause, for the want of it, I was 
seriously misunderstood in some quarters on iny first writing 
on the above subject in the Maga/anc of May, 1859. 

But on that occasion I was writing simply ln%toric:ally, not 
doctrinally, and, while it is historically true, it is in no sense 
doctrinally false, that a Pope, as a private doctor, and much 
more Bishops, when not teaching formally, may err, as we 
find they did err in the fouxth century. Pope Liberius 
might sign a Eu 5 eblan formula at Sirinium, and the mass of 
Bishops at Ariminum or elsewhere, and 5'et they might, in 
spite of this eyor, be infallible in their ex cathedra decisions. 
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The reason oTmy being misunderstood arose from two or 
three clauses or expressions which occurred in the course 0/ 
my remarks, which I should not have used had 1 anticipated 
how they would be taken, and which I avail myself of this 
oppolVunf'y to explain and withdraw. First, I will quote 
the passage which bore a meaning which I certainly did not 
intend, and then I will note the phrases which seem to have 
given this meaning to it. It will be seen how little, when 
thos^ phrases are withdrawn, the sense of the passage, 1 
intended it, is affected by the withdrawal. J said then :— 
“ It is not a little remarkable, that, though, historically 
^jpeaking, the fourth century is the age of doctors, illus- 
traKd, as it is, by the Saints Athanasius, Hilary, the two 
•Gregories, Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augus¬ 
tine, (and all those saints bishops also), except one, neverthe¬ 
less in that very day the Divine tradition committed to the 
nffallible CHurch was proclaimed and maintained far more 
by the faithful than by the Episcopate* 

“ Here of course I must explain ;—in saying this then, un¬ 
doubtedly I am not denying that the great body of the 
Bishops were in their internal belief orthodox; nor that 
there were numbers of clergy who stood by the laity and 
acted as their centres and guides ; nor that the laity actually 
received their faith, in the first instance, from the Bishops 
and clergy; nor that some portions of the laity were ignorant, 
and other portions were at length corrupted by the Arian 
teachers, who got possession of the secs, and ordained an 
heretical deigy :—^but I mean still, that in that time of 
immense confusion the divine dogma of our Lord’s divinity 
was proclaibned, enforced, maintained, and (humanly speak¬ 
ing) preserved, far more by the ** Ecclesia docta” than by the 
“Ecclesia docens; ” that the body of the Epis 'opate was un¬ 
faithful to its commission, while the body of^ the laity was 
faithful to its baptism; that at one time the pope, at other 
times a patriarchal, metropolitan, or other gre^t see, at 

H H 
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other times general councils, said what they should not have 
^aid, or did what obscured and compromised revealed truth; 
while, on the other hand, it was the Christian people, who, 
under Providence, were the ecclesiastical strengtti of Atha¬ 
nasius, Hilary, Eusebius of Vercellce, and other gre^t solitary 
confessors, who would have failed without them. . . . 

“ On the one hand, then, I say, that there was a temporary 
dispense of the functions of the * Ecclesia docens.' The 
body of Bishops failed in their confession of the faith. * '^hey 
sj)oke variously, one against another; there was nothing, 
after Nicaja, of firm, unvarying, consistent testimony, lor 
nearly sixty years. ... 

“ We come secondly to the proofs of the fidelity of ^ne 
laity, and the effectiveness of that fidelity, during that domi¬ 
nation of Imperial heresy, to which the foregoing passages 
have related.” 

The three clauses which furnished matter of objection 
were these :—I said^ (i), that “there was a temporary sus¬ 
pense of the functions of the ‘ Ecclesia docens; * ” (2), that 
“ the body of Bishops failed in their confession of the faith.” 
(3), that “general councils, &c., said what they should not have 
said, or did what obscured and compromised revealed 
truth.” 

(i). That “ there was a temporary suspcfiseo^ the functions 
of the Ecclesia docens ” is not true, if by saying so is meant 
that the Council of Nicaeaheldin 325 did not sufficiently de¬ 
fine and promulgate for all times and all plabes tlie dogma of 
our l..ord’s divinity, and that the notoriety of that Council and 
the voices of its great supporters and mmntainexs, as Atha¬ 
nasius, Hilary, &c., did not bring home the dogma to the 
intelligence of the faithful in all parts of Christendom. But 
what I meant by “ suspense ” (1 did not say “ suspen¬ 
sion,” purposely, ) was only this, that there was no authori¬ 
tative utterance of the Church’s infallible voice in matter of 
fact bet^'eep the Nicene Council, a.d. 325, and the Council 
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of Constantinople, a.d. 381, or, in the words which I actually 
used, “ there was nothing after Niciea of firm, unvarying, 
consistent testimony for nearly sixty years.” As writing 
before th^ Vatican Definition of 1870, 1 did not lay stress 
upo«L tliA Roman Councils under ro])Cs Julius and Damasus. ^ 
(2). That “ the body of Bishops failed in their confession 
of the faith,” p. 17. Here, if the word “body” is used in 
the sense of the Latin “ corpus,” as “ corjjus ” is used in 
theo^gical treatises, and as it doubtless would be traits* 
latcd for the benefit of readers ignorant of the English 
language, certainly this would be a heretical statement. But 
. I meant nothing of the kind. • I used it in the vague, familiar, 
g“^iuine sense of which Johnson gives instances in his diction¬ 
ary, as meaning “the great jircpondcrance,” or, “ the mass” 
of Bishoi%, viewing them in the main or the gross, as a 
lumuhts of individuals. Thus Hooker says, “ Life and death 
liave divided between them the whole liody of rnankinef;” 
‘Clarendon, after speaking of the van ^f the king's army, says, 
‘ in the body was the king and the prince and Addison 

* A (listmguishtd theologian infers from my words that 1 deny that 
'* the Chuich is in every time the actnum mstrumentum doccndi.** But 
I do not admit the fairness of this inference. Dislinguo; activum instru- 
nientum doccndi vircuale, C. Actualc, N, The Ecumenical Council of 325 
was an etfectne authority m 341, 351, and 359, though at those dates 
the Arians were in the seats of teaching. Fr. Perrone agrees with me* 
I. He reckons the “ fidelium sensus'* .tmoiig the '* instiumeiita ira- 
ditionis.” (Immac, Conerpf. j>. 139.) 2. He cAntemplates, nay he 
instances, the case in which the **sen<»u 5 hdelium’* supplies, as the 

instrumentum,** the absence of the other instruments, the magtAlernnn 
of the Church, as exercised atNicae.!, being always supposed. One of his 
instances that of the dogma de visionc Dei beatific^. He says t 
** Certe quidem in Ecclcsi 4 non decrat quoad hunc hdci aiticuium diviiia 
traditio; altoquin, nunquam is definin potuisset: verum non omnibus 
ilia erat enmperta: divina elofiuia baud satis in re sunt conspjcuat 
Patres, ut vidimus, in varias abicrunt sentennas f liturgiae tpssp non 
modicam prse se ferunc difficuUatcm. I Its omnibus succurnt juge 
Ecclcsise magistcnum; communis prsettrea hdehum sensus.** p. 148. 

U H J 
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speaks of “ navigable rivers, which ran up into the body of 
Kaly.” In this sense it is true historically that the body of 
Bishops failed in their confesson. Tillemont, quotirig from 
St. Gregory Nazian/en, says, “ I.a souscription (Arienne) etait 
unc dcs dispositions necessaircs pour entrer et poujl sc*xron- 
server dans repiscojiat. L’encre etait toujours toute prete, et 
I’acciisatcur aussi. Ceux qui avaient paru invincibles jusques 
alors, cederent cette teinpete. Si leiir esprit ne tomba 
pas dans Theresie, leur main n<$anmoins y consentit. . . 
Peu d*Eveques s’excmterent de ce nialheur, n* y ayant eu 
que ceux que leur propre basscsse faisait negliger, ou que 
Icur vertu fit resister genereusement, et que DIeu conserva^ 
afin qu’il rcstat encore quelque semence et quelque raci6e 
pour faire refleurir Israel.” T. vi. p. 499. In St Gregor/s 
own words, 6\iyu>v ayav, rrdvrt^ tov Kcupov yeyovcuri' 

ro^ovrov dXXrjktau Secveyicovrcs, ocrov rovs TTporepov, rov<s 
6 c vcrr€pov tovto ‘iraOeiv, Orat. xxi. 24. p. 401. JBened. 

(3). That ** ge/ierot' councils said what they shopld not 
have said, and did what obscured and compromised revealed 
truth.’* Here again the question to be determined is what 
is meant by the word “ general.” If I meant by “ general ” 
ecumenical, I should have spoken as no Catholic can speak; 
but ecumenical Councils there were none between 325 and 
381, and so I could not be referring to any; and in matter 
of fact I used the word general ” in contrast to “ ecumeni¬ 
cal,” as 1 had used it in Tract No. 90, and as Bellarmine 
uses the word. He makes a fourfold division of “ general 
Councils,” viz., those which are approbata; reprobata; partim 
conhrmata, partim reprobata; and nec manifeste probata 
nec manifeste reprobata. Among the “ reprobata 'Wie placed 
the Arian Councils. They were quite large enough to be 
called generalia; ” the twin Councils of Seleucia and Ari- 
minum numbering as many as 540 Bishops. When I spoke 
then of ** general councils compromising revealed truth/' I 
spoke of the .^rian or Eusebian Councils, not of the Catholic. 

I hope this is enough to observe on this subject. 
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NOTE VI. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE COUNCILS. 

( Vit/e supray p. 271.^ 

AS the direct object of the foregoing VohiiTie was to exhibit 
the doctrine, temper, and conduct of the Arians in the hnirlli 
tentury rather than to write their history, there is much 
incidental confusion in the order in whi<h the events which 
if includes are brought before the reader. However, in 
truth, th« chronology of the ])criod is by no means clear, and 
the author may congratulate himself that, by the scope of his 
• work, he is exempt from the necessity of deciding qncstftms 
relative to 't, on which ancient testimonies and modern 
critic^ are in hopeless variance bofti with themselves and 
with each other. 

Accordingly, he has chosen onp authority, the accurate 
Tillemont, and followed him almost throughout. Here, 
however, he thinks it well to subjoin some tables on the 
subject, taken from the Oxford library of the Fathers, whid 1 
delineate the main outline of the history, while they vividly 
illustrate the diffic ulty of determining in derail the succession 
of dates. 

Principal Events BErwELN a.d. 325 and a.d, 381, 

IN Chronological Order. 


t. 

From 325 to 337. 

(Mainly from Tillemont.) ^ 

A.D. 

325. (From June 19 to August 25.) Council of NiCAtA. 
Arius and his partisans anathematizedxind banished. 
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Arius to Illyricura. The Eusebians subscribe tlie 
Ifomouston. 

326 Athanasius raised to the See of Alexandria ^t the age 
of about 30. 

328-9. Eusebius of Nicomedia in favour with Constfntinb. 
330. An Arian priest gains the ear of Constantine, who 
recalls Arius from exile to Alexandria. 

33/. Athanasius refuses to restore him to communion. 

^ Eustathius deposed by the Eusebians on a chasge 
of Sabcllianism; other Bishops deposed. 

334. Council of Caesarea agajnst Athanasius, who refuses 

to attend it. 

335. Council of Tyre and Jerusalem, in which Arius and 

the Arlans arc formally readmitted. At|ianasius, 
forced by the emperor to attend, abruptly leaves it 
* in order to appeal to Constantine. The Eusebiahs ^ 
DEPOSE Athanasius, and Constantine banishes 
HIM TO TreveS. » 

336. Eusebians hold a Council at Constantinople to con¬ 

demn Marccllus on the ground of his Sabcllianism ; 
and to recognize Arius. Death of Arius. 

337. Death of Constantine. The Eusebian Constantins 

succeeds him in the East, the orthodox Constans 
and Constantine in the West. 


2. 


From 337 to 342. 


rxJles recalled by the three new ICmperurs 

(End of June.) Athanasius leaves 'J reves for Alexandria 


fj^pvm f'ii/trsius, ScAels' 
irnttf Pa^, 
roe, n/idS. ifastuigrA 
Eusebius sends to Pope 
Julius for a Council 


(Prom Satonius tutd 
Petavius.t 

Eusebius, &e. 

CoUNCIt. OP Alexan- 
OKIA DEPENDS AtHA- 
NAS 11|S TO IHB POPK. 


(Prom TilUmant ami 
Papeiroke.f 

Eusebius, ftc. 
(^(.'NCiL OP Alex- 
andma, &c. 

(Sept.) A thoMasita 
gots to Romo * 


CoirNCTi. OP A1.EXANOKI A 

DEFENDS Athanasius 
10 TUB Poi'i.. 

c 


Papal^ I^egEtes sent to 
Antioch from Rome. 
(Early in year) Athana- 
sut* goes to Rotuo. 


Papal Legates, &c. 

(End of yearj A ihanet- 
tius ntturnt to AUx- 
andtia. 


^ The events in italics are grounded on an hjrpothesis of the authors who 
introduce them, that Athanasius made two journeys to Roiue, which th^ 
adopt in order to lighten the di|K(;ultie5 of the chronology. 
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(Christmu or before Sept.) 
Cou NCf L OP THR 1 >BOtCA- 
TION AT Am lOCH (Eu- 
^ sebian). not in order to 
anticipate the Council 
at^Come. 

(Lent) Thu Arian Grb* 

€ V IK AI.EXANORIA. 

h — May.) Atha- 

1 U 9 BSCAPRS TO 

Rome, after the^ Council 
of the Dedication, un* 
mediately before or 
after the Papal Legates 
set out from Rome. 


(April or June.) 

The Papal Legates ar* 
rive at Antio< h 

(Jan ) The Papal Legates 
leave Antioch 

(Mai^ or April ) The 
Papal Legates arrive at 
Rome. 


fiouNCti. OP Rome. The 
Pope's Leti ak 1 o 1 hr 
Eosebians. 


COUNCII. OF Dpoica-' 

TICK, 9t.C , 

in Older to niuit iii.ite 
the Council at Rome- 


The Papal Legates leave 
Antioch. 


Rtmau C^uHctU 


(Ldd of year) AthnnnuMS 
returns to AUxnudria, 

(Or licginning I>cnt) 
Tlic Auian OutouKV 
IN Al KXANURIA. 

The Papal Legates ar* 
rive at Rome. 

ArHANAsicrs tmcArBSio 
Rome shortly after the 
Roman CouiilII their 


Council of Romic 

'iHE I’Ori S IjLTn K TO 
THG KubElllAN;*. ^..C. 
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I (Christnns or brfoie 
I Sept.) Council, &C. 


(I.rnt} The AriAn 

Ckiookv, &(. 

At hanasils escapes, 

Ibc. 

The Papal T.egates,&r. 
The Popal l/Cgaies ar* 
rive at Rome during 
ihe Cnunril |herr 
(JunetillAuR. orSept ) 
CouNf iL ( y Romo. 
The Poi’e's Letter 
TO the Kuskhians 
immediiUcly after 
the Loutictf. 


3 * 

From 342 to 351. 

(Mainly from Tillemont.) 

345. Council of Antioch (Eusebian), at wliirli the 
Macrostich is drawn up. 

347. Great Council of Sardzca, at the instance of the 
orthodox Constans. Council of Milan against 
Photinus. Ursacius and Vaicns sue for reconcilia* 
<lon to the Church. 

349. Council of Jerusalem, at which Athanasius is present 

Athanasius returns to Alexandria. Ursacius and 
Valens recant, and are recondled at Rome. 
Council at Sirmium or at Rome against Photinus. 

350. Death of Constans. The Eusebian Constantius sole 

Emperor. 

351* Great Council, of Sirmium, at which Photinus is 
^ deiced. First Sirmian creed, 
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From 351 to 361. 
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From 361 to 381. 

(I^rom T'iliemcnL) 

36? Council of Alexandria. 

365. Council of Lanipsacus (Scmi-Arian or Llaccdonian). 

366. Macedonian Bishops reconciled to the Churcli at 

Rome. ■» 

36^.* Council of Tyre for the same purpose. 

373. Death of Athanasius. 

a8i- Second OEcumenicai Council at CoNsrANTiNOPLE, 
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NOTE VII. 

OMTS<?IONS IN THE TEXT OF THE THIRD EDITION, 
r 

( Vide Advertisement). 

Here follow the two sentences, which, as was stated in 
the Advertisement to this Edition, have forfeited their place 
in the text ;— 

1. Supra, j). II (p. 12, I St Ed.), after “ external obscr- 
vefs,’’ the text proreeded. Presenting then the characters 
of a religion, sufficiently correct in the main articles of faith 
to satisfy the reason, ai:jd yet indulgent to the carnal mature 
of man, Judaism occupied that place in the Christian world, 
which has since been filled by a corruption of Christianity 
itself. While its adherents manifested a rancorous malevo¬ 
lence,” &c, 

2. Supra, p. 393 (p. 421, ist Ed.), after “his place could 
nowhere be found,” the text proceeded. “ Even the Papal 
Apostasy, wdiich seems at first sight an^ exception to this 

^ rule, has lasted but the same proportion of the whole dura¬ 
tion of Christianity, which Arianism occupied in its day; 
that is, if we date it, as in fairness we ought, from the fatal 
Council of Trent And, as to the present perils,”'&c. 
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